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Art.  I. — Mirabeau,  A  Life  History.  In  Two  Rooks.  London  :  Smith 
and  Elder.  1848. 

Around  every  great  man  there  is  formed,  by  industrious  liands, 
a  web  of  great  intricacy,  and  often  of  much  beauty.  Every 
action  of  his  life  is  endowed  with  exaggerated  merit,  and  the 
performance  by  him  of  any  duty,  to  other  men  a  mere  matter 
of  course^  is  regarded  as  something  far  removed  from  the 
common  order  of  things,  lie  mav  not  even  smile,  without 
being  supposed  to  perform  the  operation  in  some  way  out  of  the 
received  order  of  nature.  The  halo  that  surrounds  the  man 
distinguished  in  ages  long  removed  from  our  observation,  grows, 
it  is  true,  more  dim,  the  farther  we  recede  from  it.  The  ardent 
worshippers  of  an  idol  do  not  transmit  to  the  next  generation 
all  their  enthusiasm,  which  thus  weakens,  by  slow  degrees,  until 
we  obtain  at  length  some  accurate  idea  of  the  character  inten¬ 
ded  to  be  conveyed  to  our  imagimitions.  The  false  dressings 
which  have  surrounded  the  image  must  be  torn  away.  The 
mist  must  be  cleared  from  about  it,  the  gaudy  colours  gently 
removed,  and  the  being,  almost  exalted  to  a  (iod,  must  be  con¬ 
tentedly  viewed  as  a  man,  a  man  with  his  imperfections,  however 
transcendent  the  pow  ers  of  his  genius. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  impartial  critic  of  a  succeeding  age,  to 
examine  the  actual  claims  of  illustrious  men  to  our  regards;  to 
strip  them  of  their  false  attractions,  and  present  them  in  their 
true  light  to  the  w  orld,  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  their  genius, 
but  gifted  alike  with  failings  as  with  virtues. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  above  remarks,  that  we  de¬ 
sire  to  depreciate  Mirabeau,  or  to  bring  him  down  to  a  couunon 
level.  On  the  contrary,  our  intention  is  to  present  him  to  our 
readers  as  he  really  was, — an  extraordinary  combination  of  contra¬ 
dictory  qualities,  under  the  rule  of  no  great  governing  principle; 
impetuous,  fiery,  reckless,  and  unmindful,  when  it  suited  him,  of 
the  vice  or  virtue  attendant  upon  an  action.  A  defence  of  his  code 
of  morality  is  sought  to  be  established,  by  advancing  the  fact 
that  his  father  was  a  bad  man ;  that  he  treated  him  with  un¬ 
natural  severity  ;  that  he  entertained  no  affection  for  him.  All 
this  is  true,  and  though  out  of  it  no  defence  of  the  private  life  of 
Mirabeau  can  be  drawn,  some  excuse  may  be  formed  for  the 
errors  of  a  man  deprived  of  all  the  advantages  which  respect 
for  a  father,  and  the  affectionate  reverence  of  a  mother,  can 
bestow.  To  unravel  the  thread  of  a  life  like  that  of  ^lirahcau’s, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  occupations  in  which  we  can  in¬ 
dulge.  From  the  cradle  to  tlie  grave,  his  was  a  time  of  storm 
witli  but  little  sunshine,  and  that  little  obscured  as  by  a  mist. 
In  his  pilgrimage  through  this  world,  he  jostled  almost  always 
against  uncongenial  spirits,  who  would  not  understand  him, 
and  who  could  not  appreciate  him.  Besides,  conscious  of  his 
own  high  genius,  he  seemed  to  stand  upon  an  elevation  from 
which  he  could  scorn  the  world,  and  thus  frequently  set  at  de¬ 
fiance  its  opinions  in  matters  over  which  most  men  throw  a 
veil.  He  tlius  created  for  himself  a  crowd  of  enemies,  who 
never  forgave  him  cither  his  talents  or  his  sarcasms. 

In  estimating  Mirabeau,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  avoid  being 
either  too  lenient  or  too  severe.  His  undoubted  genius,  and 
some  amiable  traits  in  his  character,  incline  us  to  one  side; 
while  his  no  less  certain  vice  and  profligacy  force  from  us  a 
severity  of  expression,  which  his  misfortunes  tend  to  abate. 
His  actions  speak  for  themselves.  Too  often,  however,  it  is  the 
inclination  of  humanitv  to  lose  sight  of  the  acts  of  a  man  of 
genius,  and  to  confine  itself  to  expressions  of  admiration 
for  the  gifts  which  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  him.  Here 
the  |K)wer  of  intellect  is  worshipped,  not  the  man,  individually. 
Delightful  as  it  may  be,  however,  thus  for  a  time  to  abstract 
the  individual  from  the  mind,  while  perusing  the  works  of  some 
great  master-hand,  or  while  listening  to  the  burning  eloquence 
of  an  orator,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  dupe  ourselves  so 
pleasantly,  w  hen  we  come  to  investigate  the  man  as  he  must 
have  appeared  to  the  actors  of  his  own  time,  with  all  his  faults, 
his  vices,  his  virtues,  and  his  powers. 

The  age  in  which  Mirabeau  moved,  was  one  rife  with  all 
the  elements  of  revolution.  The  first  mutter  of  the  thunder 
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which  subsequently  rolled  over  France,  might  have  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard,  had  men  chosen  to  take  the  warning.  Every¬ 
thing  prognosticated,  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  statesman, 
some  approaching  catastrophe.  As  in  the  coming  on  of  a  storm, 
the  electric  fluid,  disseminated  through  the  air,  causes  op¬ 
pression  and  dullness,  so  the  brooding  sullcnncss  of  the  people 
rendered  the  atmosphere  of  the  political  world  stagnant  and 
heavy.  But  it  is  a  remark  obvious  to  every  reader  of  history, 
that  statesmen,  if  they  reflect  at  all,  are  seldom  found  to  reflect 
sutficicntly  beforehand  on  impending  evil.  There  have  been 
instances,  undoubtedly,  in  which  the  bold  intrepidity  of  a 
single  politician  has  turned  the  balance  in  the  scale  of  a  nation’s 
happiness.  These  instances,  however,  are  but  rare.  In  France, 
there  was  apparently  little  time  for  reflection.  The  desperate, 
but  patriotic  spirits,  who  afterwards  constituted  the  great  leaders 
of  the  French  revolution,  were  all  steadily  maturing  their 
powers.  In  comparative  obscurity,  the  dark  genius  of  Kobes- 
pierre  w’as  acquiring  strength,  and  gathering,  from  every 
sign  of  the  times,  frc'sh  determinatiou  and  energy.  The  age  of 
leitres  de  cachet  was  drawing  towards  its  close,  and  the  Bastilc 
trembled  slightly,  with  a  tremor  only  suflicient  to  give  birth  to 
a  faint  hope  in  the  hearts  of  those  within  its  precincts.  Mi- 
rabcau’s  genius,  however,  only  flashed  upon  the  grand  epoch  of 
the  revolution.  He  w  as  lost  to  it  just  when  his  eftbrts  could  least  be 
spared.  Ilis  career  was  cast  iu  the  forging  of  the  destiny  of 
France,  not  in  its  working  out.  Our  regret  that  such  should 
have  been  the  case  is  augmented  by  the  reflection,  that 
his  talents  were  oidy  beginning  to  be  developed  in  all  their 
glory.  II is  sun  was  scarcely  at  its  height,  when  by  some  un¬ 
fortunate  displacement  iu  the  machinery  by  which  it  had  been 
launched  upwards,  the  blazing  orb  precipitately  fell,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  expiring  rays  of  its  ow'ii  magnificence. 

To  estimate  correctly  a  man  of  superior  miud,  the  historian 
must  stand  on  an  elevation  by  no  means  far  removed  from  that 
of  the  person  whom  he  would  pourtray.  If  he  be  |)laccd  much 
beneath,  all  hope  of  impartiality,  of  philosophical  appreciation  is 
gone.  The  author  of  thevoluiues  before  us,  though  he  undoubtedly 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  j)roduced  an  attractive  w^ork,  has 
not  suffered  it  to  a|)pear  that  his  talents  in  any  way  fitted  him 
fur  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that 
profound  sympathy  of  soul  with  soul,  which  intellects  on  a 
common  level  display.  Romilly  was  far  better  suited  to  be  the 
biographer  of  Mirabeau,  than  the  present  author.  Power,  con¬ 
sciousness  of  innate  merit,  enabled  him  to  pierce  instantaneously 
through  the  disguises  of  his  character,  and  meet  him  face 
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to  face.  Of  Lord  Brou^liam's  appreciation  of  ^firaheau 
much  has  been  said,  tlioujrh  his  lordship’s  views  on  most  sub¬ 
jects,  would  incline  us  to  well  weij^h  his  testimony  before  wo 
received  it.  Our  author  armed,  however,  with  all  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  vanity  inspires,  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
fact  favourable  to  liimself,  only  convinces  us  that,  in  every 
rcH|)ect,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Count  de  Mi- 
rabcau.  Wc  require  some  one  who,  while  capable  and  w  illin^  to 
appreciate  him,  will  at  the  same  time  be  impartial  enonjrh 
boldly  to  aeknowlcdj^e  his  faults;  and  not  as  thou*^!!  the  aven^in;:^ 
spirit  of  the  French  orator  stood  at  his  elbow,  to  scare  him  Irom 
the  truth, — side  with  him,  defend  his  vices,  excuse  his  faults,  and 
impupi  at  the  same  time  the  justice,  the  goodness,  and  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty.  Because  human  law  s,  derived  from  Scripture, 
stood  in  the  w  ay  of  the  gratification  of  Mirabcau’s  w  ishes,  the 
Almighty  is  implicated  in  the  blame  of  the  transaction.  It  w  ill 
not  be  suprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  man  who  imagines  him- 
self  superior  in  wisdom  to  the  Creator,  asserting  his  claims  to 
superiority  over  man,  and  boldly  asserting  that  //e  alone,  of  all 
biographers,  is  to  be  considered  as  possessed  of  any  worth. 
He  affirms,  that  as  yet,  there  has  been  written  no  life  of  ^lira- 
beau  worthy  to  be  counted  as  such,  no  historian  has  painted 
him  in  his  true  colours;  Pcnchct,  Vitry,  Romilly,  Michelet, 
— all  full  at  once  into  the  shade,  before  the  transcendent  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Life  llistm'y. 

That  the  work  is  bv  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  that  the  writer 
occasionally  manifests  great  ])ower,  we  cordially  admit.  Nay, 
more,  lie  has  rendered  his  work  amusing;  so  that  many,  satis¬ 
fied  tocontemplate  the  mere  outward  shell  of  Mirabcau’scharacter, 
will  be  delighted  with  it.  But  the  volumes  arc  defaced  by  many 
blemishes,  of  w  hich,  one  of  the  worst  is  conceit.  Nothing  else 
could  have  inspired  an  author  with  the  hope  of  displacing,  by 
his  hasty  compilation,  the  laborious  efforts  of  hard-working, 
pains-taking  men  of  talent. 

‘To  sum  up  all,’  he  says,  alluding  to  Penchet  and  Vitry, 
‘  both  their  lives  arc  execrable.  W  c  have  no  biography  in  the 
Fhiglish  language  so  utterly  and  unblushingly  false,  and  so 
thoroughlv  tedious  as  their  volumes.’ 

This  sweeping  censure  upon  rival  biographers  by  no  means 
tends  to  improve  the  terms  upon  which  we  feel  ourselves  with 
our  author.  Setting  aside  his  ]>ompons  and  laboured  style,  this 
was  sufficient  of  itself  to  detract  from  whatever  favourable  im¬ 
pressions  w  e  might  otherw  ise  have  been  inclined  to  form  of  him. 
As  wc  proceed,  however,  in  onr  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  this 
great  man.  we  shall  have  further  opportunities  of  remarking 
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upon  the  style  whicli  (listin-ruishes  these  volumes.  We  nause 
only  now  to  make  tlie  followiii}'  extract ^ 

•  Keeling  a  deep  interest  in  this  Miral.ean.  and  seeing  that  in  hio. 
grap  neal  d.et.onanes,  and  h.stor.es  of  Knrope,  and  sneh  like,  nothin.^ 
hut  the  grossest  falsehoods  have  hitl.erto  been  propagated;  a.xl  be- 
hn-mg,  moreover  that  as  ,t  tsthe  vilest  sia  to  traduce  or  disbelieve  a  hero 

f?,!!!  p1  pen  can  l)e  applied  to.  to  untradnee  and’ 

make  ckan  that  hero,  and  to  cleanse  his  eHigy  from  the  tilth  u'hich  io- 

norance  or  malevoleuce  have  ftuug  upon  i/.-we  have  endc4voure<l.  xvhh 
much  expense  and  labour,  to  concentrate  from  this  •  tils  adoiitif  ‘  and 

rab^L.“-VoU.  p“To‘'*’  “  life-history  of  Mi- 

AIirahe-!rh.I'‘’/'“'*^  "*‘"1*’’'  ’‘‘“‘'“f’'  '"■*  i-onvictioii  that 

Mii.ihcau  has  been  aspersed,  our  author  will  wipe  oir  all  the 

iu.putat.ons  which  have  been  hanging  „pon  his  n.en.orv  for  so 

many  years,  is  as  futile  a  supposition  as  conl.l  well  be  made  Yet 

our  author  notwithstanding  that  he  lays  bare  n.anv  of  the 

secrets  of  the  prison -house,  iiresiiines  that  we  shall  for-uve  every 

one  ol  Alirabeau  s  failings,  lor  the  sake  of  his  biographer.  ^ 

Ki.rther  up  the  ‘gcnealogic  tree’  than  .Mirabeaii’s  father 

we  shall  not  attempt  to  go.  It  is  his  character  which  at  first 

self  'in''!l  “  f uud  subsequently,  in  a  ...easure,  developed 

and  ’re ve  « '*«  I'os-sessed  all  his  vel.cnience 

2ie  fr  t  ‘=n.clty  and  persevering 

maluL.  M  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  ‘  the  Friend  of  Man  ’ 

married  Alarie  (Jenevieve  de  Vassal.,  of  high  birth  and  <-ieat 

were  settled  ‘''C  "ewly-weddc.rp.air 

\  ut  settled,  they  began  to  live  in  a  state  of  disagreement  and 

pen  H  imfare.  Domestic  storms  visited  their  house,  and  in  the 

'"**11  “  f'ubriel  llonore  de  Hiipietti  was  born  at  lli<'non 

on  the  btl.  of  March,  llefore  the  birth  of  Ids  S’ 

uppo.sing  It  to  be  a  boy  (...  which  hope  he  bad  reason  to  fear 

A  imr.n  r"'!*  ’1 

which  h*  *’"  "I'o'i  certain  course  of  education, 

l.c  inimcdijiti  ly  commenced  carrying  ont. 

-^o  tender  associations  linger  round' the  crallle  of  Mirabeaii. 

slem  'irn't*!  1  “*  •'*"***  “ol'iicsa,  he  is  rocked  to 

•  loe  bj  the  stonily  passions  of  bis  father,  and  the  tears  wrung 

rril  c“  ““'‘j.""':  «'“•  ««  ''"<1  flic  Marquis  dc.s- 

dev  T  f  ‘  of  ‘'*0 

Mii-ili  ^  deforniity,  already  scarred  with  the 

jliox.  Ills  features  dis|)laced  and  enlarged  to  sonietliiiig 
^perhuman,  now  became  the  task  of  the  ‘  Friend  of  Man.’ 

wVer!*^  1^**  allowed,  according  to  our  jdiilosopher,  little 
'o  ■  111  the  matter.  His  own  character  is  the  model  upon 
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which  he  desiji;ne<l  to  frame  that  of  his  son.  But  in  the  stru^jjle, 
the  Marquis  found  he  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  fully  as  ohstinati* 
as  his  own,  so  that  Mirabcau  grew  up  in  his  perverted  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  with  little  aid  from  his  father,  wlio,  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  hopes,  appears  to  have  early  eomnieneed  ll»e 
system  of  harshness  and  persecution  which  he  after\^ar(ls  so 
rigorously  pursued.  The  spirit  he  so  steadily  sought  to  (jnell 
rose  high  in  the  conflict,  and,  the  harsher  the  measures  employed 
to  repress  it,  the  more  it  became  hardened.  Under  tlie  care 
of  a  tutor,  who  ap|K*ars  by  all  accounts  to  have  become  attaeheil 
to  the  child,  as  we  generally  do  to  those  in  whose  minds  we 
have  implanted  the  first  seeds  of  that  which,  diligently  pursued, 
raises  a  mau  above  mediocrity,  Mirabcau  early  began  to  dis¬ 
play  his  talents.  To  make  speeches,  instead  of  short,  sharp 
answers,  appears  to  have  been  his  forte.  At  the  age  of  six,  we 
find  the  young  orator  making  his  first  display  of  eloquence  : — 

*  One  day,  before  company,  he  was  asked  to  recite  something.  He 
accordingly  addressed  the  following  remarks  to  his  tutor : — 

*  *  Sir,  I  l)eg  you  to  be  careful  with  your  writing,  and  not  to  make 
blots  upon  your  copy.  Be  attentive  to  what  any  one  does.  Obey  vour 
father,  your  master,  your  mother,  and  never  contradict.  Have  no  deceit, 
but  honour  above  all  things.  Attack  no  one  unless  they  attack  you. 
Defend  your  country.  Be  not  arbitrary  with  the  servants,  neither  fa¬ 
miliar.  Conceal  your  neighbour’s  faults,  because  you  may  full  into  the 
same.’ — Ib.  p.  34. 

AVith  the  sce'ds  of  vice  slowly  implanted  in  his  character, 
Mind)enu  possessed  many  qualities  that  were  amiable  and  loveable. 
His  spirit  of  charity  and  generosity,  though  steadily  sought  to 
be  repressed  by  the  father,  as  in  direct  opposition  to  his  senti¬ 
ments  of  economy,  was  highly  meritorious.  In  children,  how¬ 
ever,  this  generosity  is  often  the  result  of  mere  recklessness. 
They  bestow  freely  what  they  have  no  present  desire  for,  though 
true  generosity  consists  rather  in  bestowing  freely  what  might 
have  heeu  useful  to  the  giver,  because  another  appears  to  require 
it,  than  in  passing  over  to  ar.other  that  which  time  or  constant 
use  has  rendered  valueless  in  our  own  eves. 

*  When  Mimbeau  was  eleven,  prizes  were  given  at  Bignon  for  various 
feats,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  a  hat  for  running.  He  imme¬ 
diately  turned  to  an  old  bystander,  who  had  but  a  poor  cap,  and,  cover¬ 
ing  him  with  the  prize  hat,  said,  *  Here,  take  this  ;  1  have  not  two  heads.’ 
He  appeared  at  that  moment,  writes  Nivernois,  *  as  the  emperor  of  the 
world.’ — lb.  p.  3G. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  however,  that  with  all  his  no 
doubt  brilliant  qualities,  Mirabeau  could  acquire  any  very  firm 
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and  strict  code  of  morality.  No  "overuin"  principle,  nothing 
of  that  pure  spirit  which  draws  all  virtue  around  it,  as  a  magnet, 
was  infused  into  his  soul.  The  world  was  his  stage ;  no  immor¬ 
tality  of  hope  stretched  beyond.  There  was  nothing  within  him 
which  hade  him  fear  consequences.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
in  so  material  an  age.  Under  his  father’s  stern  tutelage,  he 
lived  hut  to  seek  opportunities  to  gratify  liis  passions,  no  matter 
at  whose  expense. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Peter 
lluttiere,  our  hero  was  placed  in  a  military  school  at  Paris,  kept 
by  the  Abbe  Choquarts,  all  whose  instructions  were  subservient 
to  one  great  one,  ‘  do  not  spare  the  rod.^  The  Abbe,  however, 
soon  discovered  beneath  the  plain,  seamed  features  of  the  future 
orator,  a  genius  and  desire  of  improvement,  which  disarmed  his 
severitv.  lie  could  not  be  harsh  when  the  soul-heaminff  eve  of 
Mirabeau  was  upon  him,  bespeaking  such  ready  obedience.  Here 
he  made  improvement  in,  besides  the  dead  languages,  Knglish, 
Italian,  (lerman,  and  Spanish,  while  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
music,  in  turns  occupied  his  mind,  and  in  all  of  w  hich  he  made 
considerable  progress.  Put,  like  most  other  lads  at  school,  he 
required  his  pockets  to  be  occasionally  sup[)lied.  This  his  father 
refused  to  do,  and  his  mother,  discovering  the  circumstance, 
augmented  still  further  the  dislike  of  her  husband,  by  forwarding 
supplies  of  cash  to  her  child.  Storms  ensued  in  the  domestic 
circle,  and  the  Marquis  left  no  means  untried  to  incense  still 
further  his  justly  olfended  wife,  who  CDuld  not  but  resent  the 
profligate  course  her  husband  was  pursuing,  away  from  her. 
Minibeau  was  now  prohibited  from  holding  any  corres|)ondcnce 
with  his  mother;  and,  after  revolving  schemes  of  punish¬ 
ment  the  Marquis  hit  upon  the  plan  of  sending  his  son  into 
the  army. 

As  a  volunteer,  then,  on  the  IDth  of  July,  ^lirabeau  joined 
a  regiment  stationed  at  Saintes,  on  the  river  Charante,  not  far 
from  llochclle.  The  Marquis  of  Lambert  being  the  most  rigorous 
commander  and  strict  disciplinarian  in  the  service,  was  chosen 
as  the  commander  of  the  young  man.  llis  conduct  here,  for  a 
time  appeared  to  give  his  father  every  satisfaction.  He  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  commission,  as  a  reward  for  his  behaviour.  Jlut 
Mirabeau  did  not  continue  long  to  please  his  stern  parent, 
whose  economical  notions  ill  suited  with  his  exalted  notions  of 
rank  and  intlnencc.  lie  would  not  allow  him  sullicient  even 
to  support  himself  on  a  footing  with  other  gentlemen.  Mirabeau 
b(*gan  to  play  ;  he  fell  into  debt,  and  subsecjuently  in  love, 
llathcr  say,  however,  not  that  he  fell  in  love,  but  that  he  en¬ 
tangled  himself  in  one  of  those  ajf'uires  de  etpur  so  common  to 
militarv  men.  A  lettre  de  cachet  hovered  about  him.  ’fhe 
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colonel,  who  had  also  been  paying  his  addresses  to  the  young 
lady  in  question,  hut  with  less  success,  became  his  most  deadly 
foe ;  he  persecuted  him  in  every  possible  way ;  made  him  the 
butt  of  his  ridicule ;  caricatured  him  through  all  the  army,  so 
that  his  brother  otliccrs  took  the  opportunity  to  treat  him  with 
insult.  Mirabeau  tied  to  Paris.  By  the  kindness  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  was  conveyed  back  to  the  army,  and  was  sentenced  to 
a  short  imprisonment.  Worked  upon  by  his  enemies,  and  by 
the  woman  with  whom  he  was  living,  and  further  urged  on  by 
his  own  stern  and  unrelenting  spirit,  the  Marquis  caused  him  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  isle  of  Khe.  To  destroy  him  l)y  eontine- 
nieut,  by  ill-usage  of  every  kind,  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
his  father,  for  we  find  the  bailli,  his  uncle,  whom  he  hail  never 
seen,  urging  these,  and.  if  necessary,  still  more  severe  measures, 
in  order  that  *  we  mav  never  behold  him  again  on  tlie  horizon.' 
That  Mirabeau  deserved  some  j)unishinent  for  the  faults  he 
had  committed,  we  cannot  but  allow’ ;  but  no  one  gifted  with 
human  pjwsions  will  fail  to  confess,  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
Marquis  towards  his  son  was  nn  'ardonable.  The  elfeet  of  sueli 
conduct  was  calculated  to  harden  the  determined  spirit,  already 
roused  to  a  pitch  of  indomitable  pride. 

Friends,  however,  fioeked  round  Mirabeau  in  his  solitude. 
All  interceded  with  his  father,  and  at  length  it  was  decreed  that 
he  should  be  enrolled  in  some  regiment  destined  for  active 
service.  No  sooner  is  he  free,  than  he  embroils  himself  in  a 
duel ;  goes  to  war  against  the  Corsicans,  assists  in  their  subju¬ 
gation,  a  step  which  he  afterwards  regrets;  and  then  returns  to 
Toulon,  where  he  is  strictly  charged  not  to  allow’  himself  to  be 
recognized  by  his  comrades,  lie  obtains,  however,  permission 
to  have  an  interview’  with  his  uncle,  the  bailli,  w  ho  thus  writes 
of  him  : — 

*  *  1  found  him  ugly  :  hut  he  has  not  a  had  physiognomy  ;  and  lie 
has,  behind  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox,  and  features  which  are  much 
changed,  something  graceful,  intellectual,  and  noble,  lie  appears  to 
me  to  have  a  sensitive  heart.  As  for  wit,  the  devil  has  not  so  mucli. 
1  repeat  to  you,  either  he  is  the  most  adroit  and  consummate  humbug 
in  the  universe,  or  else  he  will  be  the  best  subject  in  Europe  for  a  naval 
or  military  commander,  for  a  minister,  a  chancellor,  a  pope  ;  in  short, 
any  thing  he  will.  You  were  something  (to  the  marquis)  at  twenty-one, 
hut  not  half  what  he  is.  I  can  swear  to  vou  that  w’e  have  found  in 
him  a  little  vi\*anty  and  fire,  hut  not  one  word  which  did  not  denote  upright¬ 
ness  of  heart,  elevation  of  soul,  power  of  genius, — all,  perhaps,  a  little 
exuberant.* 


After  great  solicitation  and  prayers,  the  bailli  obtained  him 
an  interview  with  his  father.  In  his  jouruev  be  met  with  an 
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accident,  which  caused  him  to  arrive  ill  and  faint  at  Bignon, 
where  lie  was  received  kindlv  and  even  tcnderlv. 


For  a  short  time,  Mirabcau  continued  in  high  favour  with 
his  father,  who  experienced  ne>v  sentiments  of  pride,  when  he 
belield  the  successive  triumphs  of  his  son  at  the  court  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  whither  he  had  gone  to  pass  some  time  with  the  Manpiis, 
in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  fashion.  But 
sunshine  like  this  was  soon  obscured.  The  ^lanpiis,  instigated 
by  Dame  Pailly,  sutfered  his  stern  feelings  to  overpower  his 
better  nature.  Mirabcan  was  again  dismissed  the  parental 
presence,  and,  almost  immediately  after,  a  marriage  was  deter¬ 
mined  upon  for  him  with  Marie  Emile  de  Covet,  daughter  of  the 
Marcpiis  of  Marignane,  the  richest  of  all  the  IVovenyal  noblemen. 


‘  She  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  diminutive  in  stature,  of  a  brown 


complexion,  and  was,  says  Madame  Montigny,  vulgar-looking 


at  first.’ 


To  win  a  wife  already  sought  bv  another  suitor  was  now 
Mirabcau’s  task,  a  task  most  nnwclcome  to  his  spirit,  since  he 
foresaw  in  the  impending  union  little  congeniality  of  taste, 
thought,  or  feeling.  A  rejection  of  his  suit  w  as  the  conseipience 
of  his  soulless  endeavours  to  bring  Ikt  to  a  favourable  hearing; 
but  the  bitter  sarcasm  and  reproach  with  which  his  father  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelligence,  sent  him  back,  and,  with  the  steady 
resolution  of  a  mind  roused  to  all  its  capabilities  of  exertion,  he 
resolutely  pursued  the  object,  not  of  his  all’eetion,  but  of  his 
father’s  w  ishes.  The  young  couple  were  married  amid  ])rofusion 
and  luxury,  which  plungeil  Mirabeau  into  debts  he  was  unable 
to  liquidate,  and  in  settling  which  his  father  refused  to  assist 
him,  though  he  insisted  that  the  lustre  of  the  house  of  Mirabeau 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  With  a  small  income,  his  expen¬ 
diture  was  still  profuse  in  the  extreme,  lie  repaired  and  drained 
his  estate,  while  duns  and  creditors  were  clamouring  at  his 
door;  and  at  length,  these  rumours  reaching  the  Manpiis  at 
Bignon,  another  lettre  de  cachet  was  procured,  and  Mirabeau 
retired  in  poverty  and  ill  health  to  an  obscure  tow  n,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle  where  he  now  resided. 

In  the  solitude  of  Manosque,  Mirabeau  had  leisure  to  com¬ 
pose  his  second  work,  the  ‘  Essay  on  Desjiotism,’  and  here  a 
sou  was  born  to  him.  For  two  years,  diversified  with  litigation 
against  his  father,  and  a  little  affaire  de  ewur  of  his  w  ife,  he 
seems  to  have  resided  in  comparative  quiet.  His  own  impe¬ 
tuous  temper,  however,  disturbed  all.  After  having  received 
an  apology  from  the  lover  of  his  wife,  who  had  only  kept  up  a 
verbal  correspondence  with  her,  he  reconciles  him  to  his  own 
Jiuncee,  and  in  returning  descries  a  horseman  nearing  him. 
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•  A*  they  drew  nearer,  hi»  features  became  plainer,  and  Miruboau 
discovered  that  it  was  the  Baron  of  Villeneuve-Moans.  a  person  with 
whom  he  had  languished  for  an  inter\new.  This  Villeneuve-Moans. 
having  a  quarrel  with  the  Marquis  of  Cabris  (who  had  married  Mira- 
beau’s  younger  sister),  could  not  find  a  manlier  revenge,  than  publicly 
insulting  the  marchioness  before  a  whole  fashionable  promenading  as¬ 
semblage.  But  though  Villeneuve-Moans  might  insult  women,  he  should 
have  been  aware  of  exasperated  brotbeis,  with  Mirabeau  blood  in  their 
veins.  With  rage,  fast  mounting  to  overboiling  passion,  Mirabeau 
stopj)ed  this  courageous  baron,  and  demanded  instantaneous  satisfaction. 
The  baron  refused  this  demand,  haughtily  ;  with  insolence,  with  insult ; 
and  so,  there  being  nothing  left  but  that,  Mirabeau,  with  a  face  white- 
hot,  and  set  teeth,  clutched  *  the  bold  baron  ’  by  the  collar,  and  horse- 
whip|)ed  him,  till  he  considered  himself  avenged. 

*  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  this  spectacle  was  not  quite  private  :  seve¬ 
ral  peasants  witnessed  the  castigation,  and  the  all'air  was  soon  the  talk  cf 
the  province;  suggesting  many  questions,  foremost  of  which  is  this. 
How  came  the  Count  Mirabeau,  who  was  confined  within  Manosque,  to 
be  flogging  Villeneuve-Moans,  some  twenty  miles  away  from  there? 
The  answer  to  which  question  is,  that  on  the  ‘JGth  of  June,  as  Mirabeau 
sat  in  his  liouse,  a  house  of  tears,  alas !  for  his  son  was  dying,  as  they 
thought — tending  his  sick  child  ;  behold  !  myrmidons  of  the  law  en¬ 
tered,  who,  deaf  to  even  his  eloquence,  amid  the  sobs  of  the  heart¬ 
broken  countess,  and  sick  moans  of  the  afflicted  boy,  dragged  Mira- 
beau  away  from  it, — from  Manosque  afterwards,  and  so  by  slow 
removes,  from  place  to  place,  until,  in  the  end,  on  the  ‘Jdrd  of 
August,  they  finally  deposited  him  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Castle 
of  If ;  to  muse  upon  his  strange  destiny,  and  reflect  upon  his  future 
prospects,  if  he  chose  to  do  so.’ — Ib.  73. 

The  confinement  of  Mirabeau  in  the  Castle  of  If  was  pro¬ 
fessedly  for  having  violated  his  exile,  and  his  attack  upon  Ville¬ 
neuve-Moans  wjis  represented  under  tlie  blackest  colours  to  the 
governor,  M.  Dallegre,  who  was  instructed  to  treat  his  prisoner 
with  all  possible  severity,  and  completely  debar  him  from  all 
commnnieation  from  without.  The  Chateau  of  If  occupies  a 
remarkable  position.  On  a  barren  rock,  standing  far  out  from 
shore,  and  bathed  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
prison  has  been  built.  In  the  cells  below,  the  captives  hear, 
unceasingly,  the  deep  voice  of  the  waves,  as  in  their  lieavy  roll 
over  the  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  they  sullenly  break  upon 
the  rock.  Regularly  as  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  waters  come 
and  go, — the  sound  of  their  rush  backward,  after  their  rage  has 
hetm  expended,  forms  a  sweet  music,  in  the  silent,  eclioless 
prison.  From  the  narrow  windows,  the  town  of  ^larscilles,  with 
its  tall  houses,  and  massive  buildings,  rises  to  meet  the  eaptivc^s 

moving  world,  he  is  linked  only  by  the  sun¬ 
beams  which  tall  upon  the  stony  walls,  the  iron  bars  of  the 
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prison,  nm  ulonjij  the  ripples  of  the  waves,  and  gleam  proudly 
upon  the  old  town.  Here  in  this  extreme  seclusion,  Mirabeau 
longed  to  have,  at  least,  the  society  of  his  wife,  to  cheer  the 
solitude  of  his  apartments.  She,  ho\^evcr,  refused,  and  provtxl 
that  though  she  might  bask  in  the  light  of  his  prosperity,  she 
was  incapable  of  infusing  sunshine  into  the  darkness  of  his 
adversity.  Few,  perhaps,  can  tell  how’  deeply  this  neglect  may 
have  iiiHucnced  the  after  life  of  Mirabeau.  To  her  conduct, 
then,  at  that  trying  moment,  may  be  traced  much  of  his  future 
reckless  career.  Had  she  been  a  woman  of  any  nobleness  of 
soul,  she  might  have  won  over  the  stubborn  spirit,  by  kindness, 
or  at  least,  have  preserved  its  allegiance  to  herself.  Her  love 
for  the  world,  its  gaieties,  and  its  frivolities,  surpassed  the  alfec- 
tion  she  entertained  for  her  husband,  and  she  therefore  sent 
him  a  refusal  of  his  recpiest,  and  hastened  to  join  in  the  festi¬ 
vities  and  brilliant  enjoyments  of  society  at  Ai\.  Mirabeau 
stilled  bis  sorrow'  under  a  mask  of  sternness.  Hew  to  literature 
as  a  relief  to  his  mind,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his  grandfather, 
to  pass  away  some  of  the  tedionsness  of  his  hours.  But  If  soon 
became  too  gentle  a  ])unishmcnt  for  him,  those  who  governed 
the  prison  became  his  friends,  and  he  was  removed  to  Jonx,  a 
castle  situated  far  up  the  Jura  mountains,  upon  a  tall  clitf,  so 
overhanging  the  valley  that  few  visitors  dared  to  ascend  to  it. 
Surrounded  by  perpetual  snows,  the  prisoner  has  nought  to 
relieve  the  ])icture,  while  from  below,  the  fortress  is  hidden  from 
view  by  the  clouds  which  hang  around.  The  governor  of  this 
prison  was  harsh  in  the  extreme,  yet  after  aw  hile,  even  he  so 
far  allowed  his  good  feelings  to  overcome  his  discretion,  as  to 
permit  ^Mirabeau  to  join  in  the  festivities  at  Pontordlie,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  xvi. 

Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  w  ith  the  woman,  Sophie  dc 
Monnier,  about  w  hom  our  biographer  makes  so  much  unneces¬ 
sary  digression.  There  w  as  nothing  romantic  in  the  connection 
— nothing  excusable.  Both  were  married,  neither  were  young 
and  thoughtless,  and  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  Mira- 
bcau  acted  like  a  profligate,  and  she  possessed,  simpU,  no  regard 
to  virtue.  Again  Mirabeau  writes  to  his  wife,  and  beseeches 
her  to  join  him  ;  she  replies  with  scorn,  and  because  she  acts 
thus,  he  forfeits  his  honour  and  Sophie  her  marriage-vows.  All 
this  did  not  pass  without  notice;  her  husband  being  an  old 
man  of  seventy  was,  it  seems,  easily  persuaded  to  believe  any 
version  of  the  story,  but  irritated  by  jealousy,  the  governor  of  the 
prison  caused  the  Marquis  to  send  him  severer  iustiuctions  than 
ever.  Mirabeau  refused  compliance,  and  eseaj)ed  from  Pontordlie 
into  Switzerland.  But  he  could  not  consent  to  be  long  absent 
from  Sophie ;  he  returned  incognito  to  the  town.  Sophie  lied  from 
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her  huhbund,  and  souj^lit  shelter  with  her  parents,  who  treated 
her  with  the  rij'our  of  a  convent.  M.  de  Monnier  wrote  to 
lier,  and  promised  to  overlook  her  fault  if  she  would  return, 
which  she  aj^reed  to  do.  Meanwhile,  Mirabeau  followed  her  to 
Dijon,  and  was  immediately  arrested  and  conveyed  to  prison. 
With  the  assistance  of  ^lalhertes,  he  contrived  to  escape  to 
Vevieres  in  Switzerland,  and  thence  pursued  and  hunted  down 
bv  the  inyrmidoJis  of  the  law,  on  to  Cleneva  and  Lyons,  where 
he  concealed  himself,  with  his  sister,  and  the  person  with  whom 
she  had  also  taken  flight,  with  her  husband.  From  Lyons  to 
Avignon,  from  Avignon  to  Nice,  from  thence  to  Turin,  on  he 
lied,  corresponding  daily  with  Sophie,  who,  tired  of  the  life  she 
was  leading,  begged  him  to  come  to  Poiitordlie,  to  meet  her. 
He  did  so.  They  fled  together  to  llotterdam,  and  here,  in  some 
jH»verty  they  struggled  on,  as  hap|)V  Jis  their  crime  and  impru¬ 
dence  would  allow  them  to  be.  He  studied  bv  her  side,  and 
composed  several  works.  But  he  was  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  ‘  Kssay  on  Despotism,’  and  at  such  a  time,  a  w  ork  like 
that  could  not  be  sutlered  to  pass  unheeded.  M.  dc  Monnier 
commenced  proceedings  against  his  wife,  and,  at  length,  the 
fugitives  were  taken,  and  Mirabeau  lodged  at  Vincennes,  and 
Sophie  conveyed  to  a  house  of  correction  for  ladies  in  Baris. 
The  lovers  parted,  never  to  meet  again  under  the  same  auspices. 
They  corresponded,  after,  how  ever,  for  some  time.  irabeau  made 

many  appeals  to  authority,  and  to  his  father,  to  procure  his  release, 
lie  wrote  letter  after  letter,  fierv  and  humble  bv  turns,  but  all 
in  vain.  In  a  kind  of  despair,  he  then  turned  his  attention  to 
literary  labours.  In  the  midst  of  this  improvement,  a  daughter 
was  born  to  Sophie,  and  Mirabeau’s  son,  the  heir  of  the  house, 
died.  The  Marcpiis  imagined  that  he  should  assuredly  ernsh 
the  spirit  of  his  son  by  this  imprisonment,  for  he  refused  to 
listen  to  any  appeals.  He  was  not  only  cruel  to  Mirabeau,  but 
to  cverv  one  of  his  familv,  over  whom  he  had  anv  eontroul.  He 
carried  on  a  fifteen  years’  lawsuit  with  his  wife,  but  as  our 
limits  will  not  permit  ns  to  dwell  upon  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
family,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  following 
brief  illustration  of  his  conduct;  — 


*  Writing  to  hi?  brother,  the  bailli,  he  says  : — 

*  Four  days  «go,  1  met  Montpezat,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  twenty 
years,  and  who,  like  an  ass,  drew  on  himself  a  regidar  set  down. 

*  *  Is  your  action  wiih  madume  la  marquise  finished  ?’  said  he.  *  I 

have  gained  it,’  1  nqdied.  *  And  where  is  she  r’  *  In  a  convent !’  *  And 
your  son,  where  is  he?’  ‘  In  a  convent.’  •  And  your  daughter  in  Fro- 
vcn9r  ?’  *  In  a  cimvent.’  '  Have  you  then  contracted  to  people  con¬ 
vents  ?  *  ^  es,  sir,  and  had  you  heeii  mv  son,  you  should  have  been  in 

one,  long  enough  since.’  ’ — Ih.  p.  l‘JG. 
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It  was  some  time  before  Mirabeau  was  reconciled  to  his 
father.  After  lon^  petitioning,  he  was  nj^ain  set  free,  when 
with  all  the  contradiction  of  so  ill-rej^nhited  a  character,  the 
Marquis,  who  himself  describes  the  interview,  treats  him  thus: — 

*  Boucher  and  his  family  suddenly  brought  me  llonort^,  and  as  he 
knelt  upon  the  j^round,  the  Chevalier  de  Scopcaux  embraced  me,  sav¬ 
ing,  ‘This  is  the  prodigal  son.*  I  said  to  Honored  giving  him  my  hand, 
that  I  had  long  since  pardoned  the  enemy,  that  I  was  giving  that  to  the 
friend,  and  that  one  day  I  hoped  to  he  able  to  bless  tl*e  son.’  I  have 
found  him  much  stouter,  especially  about  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  head. 
He  has  our  figure,  construction,  and  manner,  except  the  mercurial  tem¬ 
perament ;  his  lock^are  very  beautiful,  his  eyes  also;  his  forehead  is 
open,  he  is  much  less  studied  in  accent,  than  formerly,  hut  rather  so 
yet ;  of  a  natural  air  otherwise,  and  much  less  ruddy  ;  beyond  this,  he 
is  as  you  have  seen  him.’ — Ih. 

The  connection  witli  So})hio,  so  ahrnplly  broken  off,  wonhl, 
perhaps,  have  been  renewed,  liad  not  the  visits  of  a  certain  M. 
Kanconrt  excited  his  jealousy.  lie  upbraided  her  with  her 
falseness  in  several  letters,  and  the  moment  he  was  released, 
arranged  an  interview’,  when  disguising  himself  as  a  pedhir,  he 
rode  over  from  Bignon,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  cell  of 
Sophie.  Here  a  storn  y  scene  ensued,  mutual  reproaches  and 
recriminations — and  at  length  they  parted.  Some  years  after, 
Sophie  tcrmiiiiated  her  life  with  charcoal,  after  the  manner  of 
the  French,  h.aving  formed  another  sentimental  attachment  to  a 
man  who  died  of  consumption,  in  her  arms. 

The  few  following  years  were  years  of  triumph  for  Mirabcau. 
He  had  rendered  himself  beloved  bv  his  friends,  cnthusiastieallv 
admired  by  the  public,  and  feared  by  his  opponents.  But  money 
matters  still  pressed  upon  him.  In  abject  depression  of  spirit, 
he  retired  to  Ncufchatel,  and  soon  began  to  busy  himself  with 
setting  on  foot  means  to  recover  his  wife;  but  though  she  may 
have  still  cherished  some  little  affection  for  him,  the  gaieties  of 
Aix,  and  resentment  of  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Sophie,  stood 
in  the  wav  of  their  reconciliation.  Mirabcau  used  all  his  endea- 
vours  to  obtain  even  an  interview,  but  in  vain.  All  access  to  her 
was  denied.  Her  friends,  with  a  foolish  spirit  of  interference, 
refused  to  allow  them  to  meet,  so  that  at  length  his  letters  even 
were  returuetl  to  him,  unopened.  Having  tried  every  fair  means, 
he  began  an  action  at  law  against  her,  making  her  restitution  a 
legal  question.  Here  the  first  display  of  liis  excellence  as  an 
orator  was  made.  The  rumour  had  gone  abroad,  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  to  plead,  and  an  advocate  named  Bortalis,  famed  for  his 
bullying  and  cross-questioning  powers,  was  employed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Marignanc  to  oppose  him.  Supported  by  Lord 
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Peterborough,  and  two  other  English  gentlemen,  he  appeared 
at  the  bar: — 

*  As  the  rumour  of  this  personal  pleading  had  been  well  noised  abroad, 
the  court  was  crowded ;  so  much  so,  that  the  windows  had  been  forcibly 
burst  o|)en,  to  prevent  suffocation.  The  Hailli  of  Mirabeau  was  in  the 
court,  and  as  the  character  of  that  individual  for  moderation  and  truth 
is  unquestionable,  a  l)etter  account  of  the  effect  of  Mirabeau’s  pleading, 
than  the  following  quiet  and  unaffected  one,  cannot  be  given  :  — 

*  *  The  count  pleaded  yesterday ;  there  was,  as  you  would  imagine, 
a  crowd.  Marignane  was  there  ;  at  the  commencement  he  listened,  at 
the  middle  he  l)ent  his  head  ;  they  even  assured  me  that  he  finished  by 
weeping,  as  did  the  greater  part  of  the  audience.  !^arignane,  in  going 
out,  said,  *  He  has  pleaded  with  much  gentleness  and  moderation,’  and 
in  reality,  this  n  an,  made  for  desperate  things,  found  the  secret  of  ad¬ 
ministering  lots  of  soft  sawder  to  his  father-in-law,  to  his  wife,  and  to 
praise  them  much,  although  at  the  same  time  making  them  appear 
absurd.*  ’ — 

The  sentence  of  the  court  was,  that  the  countess  should  he 
ordered  to  return  to  her  husband  forthwith,  or  retire  into  a  con¬ 
vent.  But  tlie  Marquis  de  Marignane  happened  to  possess  a 
series  of  libellous  letters  from  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  written 

some  years  before.  Mirabeau  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 

* 

prevent  the  publication,  ami  even  otlered  to  give  up  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  legal  sentence.  The  volume,  however,  appeared.  Now 
^llrnbcau  comes  before  us  in  a  new  light.  It  is  due  to  him  to 
say,  that  never,  in  any  of  his  misunderstandings  w  ith  his  father, 
did  he  wound  him  with  reproaches.  Nay  he  used  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  defend  him,  softened  down  all  the  expressions  against 
himself,  by  which  he  turned  off  the  edge  of  scandal,  and  elo¬ 
quently  defended  his  own  position.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
appeal  of  the  Marignancs,  in  the  Grand  Cliamber  of  Aix,  was 
proceeding  in  due  form,  and  on  the  23rd  he  again  pleaded,  with 
a  force  and  power  which  astounded  all  w  ho  had  heard  his  first 
display.  But  this  was  not  destined  to  be  his  last  triumph. 
A  third  opportunity  was  afforded  him.  Now  it  was,  then,  that 
the  long  pent  up  tires  of  his  genius  seemed  to  burst  forth  with 
an  overwhelming  power.  He  rose  up,  and  every  eye  was  turned 
upon  him.  His  figure  was  commanding,  and  his  eyes  dilated 
with  fire.  He  felt  his  proud  position,  and  paused  a  moment  or 
two.  ^  Then,  with  a  rapid  eloquence  and  earnestness  w’hich 
astonished  and  rendered  breathless  all  his  audience,  he  burst 
forth  into  a  speech,  w  hich  constituted  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  rhetoric  ever  achieved.  No  opportunity  w’as  lost 
sight  of  —  he  smote  where  he  felt  the  blow  would  have  most 
effect.  He  held  no  truce  now\  His  enemies  writhed  under 
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the  lashes  of  iiis  outraged  spirit;  ami  after  this  impetuous 
triumph,  the  court  disappointed  him,  hy  decreeing  an  entire 
separation  between  himself  and  his  wife,  for  ever.  The  cause 
was  lost,  his  endeavours  had  been  vain,  and  Mirabcau  retired 
from  the  field. 

For  six  years,  Mirabcau  shunned  the  light  of  public  life, 
and  fell  back  into  quiet  and  comparative  obscurity.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris,  where  his  vicious  propensities  again  broke 
forth.  A  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  Dutch  politician,  had 
been  placed  in  a  convent  by  her  friends.  Her  beauty  was  ex¬ 
treme:  Mirabcau  saw,  and  loved  her.  The  rules  of  the  convent 
were  set  at  defiance,  the  priest  defied,  and  Henrietta  Amelia 
Van  Heeren,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Madame  Nchra,  fled 
to  England  with  Mirabcau.  It  was  at  this  epoch  of  his  life, 
that  he  met  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  with  whom  he  contracted 
a  friendship  which  never  wavered  till  death.  His  name  was  not 
hy  any  means  uncelebrated  in  England.  All  the  suircrings  he 
had  endured,  his  extraordinary  talents,  the  disorders  of  his  tu¬ 
multuous  youth,  the  excesses  he  had  committed,  the  law-suits  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged,  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  ex¬ 
perienced  from  his  father,  his  imprisonment  in  the  dungeon  of 
Vincennes,  and  the  eloquent  work  he  had  written,  with  the 
indignant  feelings  which  so  unjust  an  imprisonujcnt  inspired, 
had  already  given  him  considerable  celebrity  in  Europe ;  but  it 
was  a  celebrity  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  he  alter  acquired. 
He  had  brought  with  him  to  this  country  a  short  tract,  which 
he  had  w  ritten  against  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  lately  esta¬ 
blished  in  America,  which  it  was  his  object  to  publish  here.  He 
was  desirous  that  an  English  translation  of  it  should  appear  at 
the  same  time  with  the  original.  ‘  He  read  his  manuscript  to 
me ;  and  seeing  that  1  was  very  much  struck  with  the  eloquence 
of  it,  he  proposed  to  me  to  become  Ids  translator,  telling  me 
that  he  knew  it  was  impossible  to  expect  anything  tolerable  from 
a  translator  that  was  to  be  paid.  I  thought  the  translation 
would  be  a  useful  exercise  for  me;  I  had  suflicicnt  leisure  on 
my  hands,  and  I  undertook  it.  The  count  was  difficult  enough 
to  please ;  he  w  as  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  beauties  of  the 
origiual.  He  w  ent  over  every  part  of  the  translation  with  me ; 
observed  on  every  passage  in  which  justice  was  not  done  to  the 
thought,  or  the  force  of  the  expression  was  lost ;  and  made 
many  very  useful  criticisms.  During  this  occupation,  we  had 
occasion  to  see  one  another  often,  and  became  very  intimate ; 
and  as  he  had  read  much,  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world, 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  most  distinguished  persons  who  at 
that  time  adorned  either  the  royal  court  or  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters  in  France,  had  a  great  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
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literature,  and  possessed  a  very  ^ood  taste,  his  conversation  was 
extremely  interestinjj,  and  not  a  little  instructive.  1  had  sucli 
frequent’ opportunities  of  seeing  him  at  this  time,  and  after¬ 
wards,  at  a  much  more  important  period  of  his  life,  that  1  think 
his  character  was  well  known  to  me.  1  doubt  whether  it  has 
been  as  well  known  to  the  world,  and  1  am  convinced  that  great 
injustice  has  been  done  him.  This,  indeed,  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  consider  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  entering 
upon  the  career  of  an  author,  he  had  been  altogether  indifferent 
how  numerous  or  how  powerful  might  be  the  enemies  he  should 
provoke.  His  vanity  was,  certainly,  excessive;  but  I  have  no 
douht  that,  in  his  public  conduct,  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  he 
was  desirous  of  doing  good,  that  his  ambition  w  as  of  the  noblest 
kind,  and  tliat  he  prt)pose(l  to  himself  the  noblest  ends.  He 
was,  however,  like  many  of  his  countrymen  who  were  active  in 
the  calamitous  revolution  w  hich  afterwards  took  place,  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  those  ends  were 
to  be  accomplished,  lie,  indeed,  in  some  degree  professed  this; 
and  more  than  once  1  have  heard  him  say,  that  there  were  oc- 
eanions  upon  which  *  Ui  petite  morale  4lait  ennemie  de  la  yraude' 
It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  maxims  a>  these  in  his 
mouth,  unguarded  in  his  expressions,  and  careless  of  his  re¬ 
putation,  he  should  have  afforded  room  for  the  circulation  of 
many  stories  to  his  disadvantage.  Violent,  impetuous,  conscious 
of  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  declared  enemy  and  de¬ 
nouncer  of  every  species  of  tyranny  and  oppression ;  he  could 
not  fail  to  shock  the  prejudices,  to  oppose  the  interests,  to 
excite  the  jealousy,  and  to  wound  the  pride  of  many  descriptions 
of  persons.  A  mode  of  refuting  his  works,  open  to  the  l)a8cst 
and  vilest  of  mankind,  was  to  represent  him  as  a  monster  of 
vice  and  profligacy.  A  scandal  once  set  on  foot,  is  strengthened 
and  proimgateil  by  many  who  have  no  malice  against  the  object 
of  it.  Nicn  delight  to  talk  of  w  hat  is  extraordinary  ;  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary  than  a  person  so  admirable  for  his  talents, 
and  80  contemptible  for  his  conduct?  professing  in  his  writings 
principles  so  excellent,  and  in  all  the  offices  of  public  and 
private  life,  putting  in  practice  those  which  are  so  detestable? 
1,  indeed,  |>08sessed  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  fal8ehoi)d  of 
some  of  the  anecdotes  w  hich,  by  men  of  high  character,  were 
related  to  his  prejudice.** 

Hoiuilly  is  at  great  pains  to  do  away  w  ith  many  little  scandals 
which  have  been  disseminated  about  Mirabeau.  But  we  must 
hasten  on,  lest  we  should  not  find  space  to  notice  his  public 
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life.  His  opinions  upon  English  beauty  arc  not  without  their 
truth : — 

*  The  kind  of  beauty  you  see  in  this  country,  reminds  me  of  a  passage 
in  Johnson,  which  I  have  several  times  attempted  to  translate  ; — ‘  to  ex¬ 
pand,’  he  says,  ‘  the  human  face  to  its  full  perfection,  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  mind  should  be  co-operate,  by  the  plucidncss  and  content  of 
consciousness  of  superiority.’  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  be  so 
beautiful  as  an  English  woman,  without  hahitually  experiencing  that 
calmness  and  composure  of  mind,  which  pre-supposc  a  thorougli  inde¬ 
pendence,  in  exemption  from  sorrow  and  need,  self-command,  exaltation 
c»f  spirit,  and  strength  of  character.  1  cannot,  however,  avoid  observ¬ 
ing,  that  English  beauty  possesses  more  brilliancy  than  attraction.  At 
a  distance,  you  notice  the  dazzling  whiteness,  hut  on  a  nearer  approtich, 
you  desire  more  vivacity,  more  animation.  In  the  blood  which  circulates 
in  those  tender  and  delicate  veins,  there  is  more  serenity  than  voluptu¬ 
ousness,  more  tenderness  than  love.’ — lb.  p.  182. 

The  following  little  remark  is  excellent  in  its  way : — 

*  To  seize  a  man  by  the  arm,  and  shake  it  till  his  shoulder  is  almost 
dislocated,  is  one  of  the  great  testimonies  of  friendship,  which  the 
English  give  each  other  when  they  chance  to  meet.  This  they  do  most 
calmly ;  there  is  no  expression  of  friendship  in  their  faces,  but  the 
whole  soul  enters  into  the  arm  that  gives  the  shake.’ — lb.  p.  184. 

His  stay  in  England  was  not  of  long  duration.  He  again 
visited  Paris,  and  then  proceeded  to  Berlin,  whicli  probably  in¬ 
spired  him  with  the  design  of  writing  the  life  of  Frederick  the 
Great ;  and  soon  after  his  public  career  opened,  for  Tallyrand 
recommended  Mirabcau  to  Calonue,  as  a  person  worthy  of 
ofRcial  employment,  and  he  returning  to  Paris  to  receive 
his  instructions,  went  to  Berlin,  with  the  design  of  making  a 
survey  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  country.  But  he  could  not 
long  support  the  idea  of  being  a  secret  agent  of  the  government. 
He  applied  for  a  recognition  of  his  j>osition  ;  it  wjus  refused,  and 
he  resigned  his  post.  Many  hopes  dawnctl  upon  him.  The 
political  horizon  of  France  was  darkening,  and  the  time,  though 
invisible  to  Mirabeau,  approached,  when  his  star  was  to  rise 
upon  the  world. 

In  the  interim,  he  amused  himself  with  denunciations,  in  the 
shape  of  pamphlets,  denouncing  the  principles  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  so  that  Calonne  felt  himself  compelled  to  hold  out  a 
nominal  arrest  over  his  head.  In  this  unsettled  state  he  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time,  when  just  at  the  proper  juncture  he 
arrived  in  Paris.  He  felt  that  circumstances  promised  a  new 
era  for  his  country,  and  he  knew  that  the  revolution  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  Calonne  might  have  afforded  him  a  more  houor- 
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able  post ;  but  he  seems,  by  h  strange  fatality,  always  to  have 
forcHtallcd  his  destiny,  and  destroyed  the  most  brilliant  pro¬ 
mises  it  inmle.  He  now  published  his  '  Secret  History  of 
Herlin/  which  gave  otVence  to  nearly  all  his  friends,  and  caused 
H  coolness  between  him  and  Tallyrand,  which  did  not  wholly 
abate  till  Mirabeau’s  death.  Want  again  visited  him  ;  an  otler 
was  made  him  to  employ  his  brilliant  talents  against  the  par¬ 
liament.  Mirabcau  was  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  He 
might  now  have  made  his  fortune,  but  he  preferred  awaiting  the 
turn  events  might  take. 

Riots  bwke  out  in  Proven9e.  Mirabeau  hastened  thither,  and 
soimht  to  allav  them.  He  was  active  bevond  nicasure:  w  rote 
inspiring  pamphlets,  until  wherever  he  went,  lie  w  as  met  by 
acclamation  and  welcome.  The  people  worshipped  him  as  an 
idol,  treated  him  with  every  possible  mark  of  distinction.  An 
outbreak  at  Aix  was  quelled  by  his  eloquence  and  address.  In 
token  of  gratitude,  he  was  soon  after  elected  deputy  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  of  Alarseilles,  where  he  had  been  similarly 
useful.  His  political  career  now'  opened  before  him.  All  over 
France,  he  incited  the  people,  if  not  to  open  rebellion,  at  least 
to  preparation  for  a  future  demonstration.  The  state  of  France 
at  that  period  was  one  admirably  adapted  for  the  great  po¬ 
litical  outbreak  which  altcrwards  devastated  its  provinces.  Grie¬ 
vances  without  number  were  called  upon  to  be  redressed ; 
power  w  as  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  few  tyrannical  spirits ;  all 
public  affairs  administered  by  interest,  the  smallest  deviation 
from  the  course  laid  down  fora  man  bv  others,  was  visited  with  a 
httre  de  cuchtt ;  taxes  pressed  upon  the  poor;  the  system  of 
supjKirting  the  state  expenditure  was  glaringly  unjust,  and  the 
people,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  grinding  tyranny  under 
which  they  were  weighed  down,  rose  at  length  like  a  levia¬ 
than  from  its  recumbent  posture,  and  made  the  earth  tremble 
with  the  movement.  In  the  Assembly  we  find  Mirabcau 

taking  an  active  part.  His  object  was  to  assist  in  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  France  ;  he  desired  to  constitutionalize  it,  by  iiitro- 
ducing  the  British  mode  of  government,  nearly  complete,  into 
the  kingdom.  He  entered  the  States  General  determined  upon 
carrying  out  a  certain  object  to  the  end  ;  but  he  could  not  fore¬ 
see  that  death  would  interrupt  him  in  his  glorious  public  career. 
His  harangue  from  the  tribunal,  on  the  18th  of  Alay,  1789. 
was  a  splendid  oratorical  display,  and  in  every  speech  he  subse¬ 
quently  delivered,  he  manifested  the  same  calm,  rhetorical 
skill  which  w'on  over  all  men  to  his  side.  Upon  his  public 
career  it  is  impossible  to  linger  long.  AVhile  Mirabeau  was 
enacting  his  part  in  Paris,  the  *  Friend  of  Man  *  was  steadily 
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watching  his  progress,  and  in  reality,  becoming  proud  of  his 
son.  But  he  had  little  time  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  of  the  heir 
to  his  house. 

*  When  young  de  Camps,  Mirahcau’s  sccrctaiy,  presented  him  with 
a  letter  from  his  son,  describing  his  triumphal  entries  into  Aix  and  Mar¬ 
seilles,  after  reading  it,  the  old  man  seized  the  young  man’s  hands  in 
his.  and  grasping  them  warmly,  and  bursting  into  tears,  cried,  *  young 
man  !  this  is  glory  ;  this  is  true  glory  !  ’  The  obscuring  miasma  then 
parted  away,  and  he  saw  that  what  he  had  taken  for  ati  ill- hatched 
fledgling,  was  none  other  than  a  proud-necked  swan,  sailing  majestic 
upon  the  wave-tossed  bosom  of  the  river  of  time  !  Since  then,  several 
aflcctionate  interviews  had  taken  place  ;  the  old  man’s  sole  enjoyment 
WHS  reading  the  brilliant  orations  of  his  son  ;  he  reproved  the  *  Barrel ' 
for  opposing  his  tremendous  brother,  and  would  only  read  such  jourmds 
as  contained  somewdiat  relative  to  Mirabeau. 

*  ’Twas  a  serene  and  Irainjuil  summer’s  even,  and  the  birds  sang 
dear  God’s  melodics  around  his  rural  mansion  at  Argenteuil.  The  old 
man  sat  in  the  now  fading  sunshine,  at  an  open  window  ;  his  lovely 
grand-child,  the  Marchioness  of  Arragon,  the  eldest  child  of  his  beloved 
daughter,  Madame  de  Saillant,  was  reading  to  him.  She  made  an 
error  in  her  speech,  and  he  corrected  her  ;  apologising  for  her  careless¬ 
ness,  she  was  about  to  re-continue,  when  she  observed  he  did  not 
breathe  ;  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  he  did  not  move.  Her  cries 
attracted  others,  and  when  they  arrived,  they  found  that  the  old  mar¬ 
quis  sat  there,  smiling,  with  a  slight  colour  on  his  cheeks,  and — dead ! 
He  was  seventy-four.’ — Vol.  II.  p.  49. 

Ill  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  Assembly,  Mi¬ 
rabeau  stole  away  several  times  to  his  father,  and  to  superintend 
his  funeriil. 

The  Bastilc  was  down, — now  followed  Neckcr’s  rccal,  the 
massacre  of  Toulon  and  Berthier,  and  tlic  outbreak  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  where  the  people,  impelled  by  starvation,  rose,  even  to 
the  women  and  children.  Foreseeing  the  impending  disasters, 
Mirabeau  urged  a  brief  alliance  with  Lafayette,  which  was  se¬ 
cured.  Our  author  lingers  long  over  the  speeches  in  whieh 
Mirabeau  most  distinguished  himself;  but  our  aim  is  to  give 
an  account  of  the  principal  events  of  this  great  man^s  life. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  Mirabeau  took  his  scat  as  President 
of  the  Assembly,  and  his  conduct,  while  filling  that  post,  in¬ 
spired  even  his  enemies  with  respect. 

“Never,*  says  Dumont,  *had  that  place  been  so  well  fllled.  He 
there  demonstrated  entirely  new  telents ;  he  transacted  business  with  an 
order  and  neatness  of  which  they  had  no  idea ;  he  scattered  per¬ 
plexities  ;  with  a  word  he  enlightened  a  question  ;  with  a  word  he 
appeased  a  tumult.  His  courtesy  to  all  parties  ;  the  respect  wherewith 
he  treated  the  Assembly  ;  the  precision  of  his  speeches ;  the  answers  to 
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the  different  deputations  which  came  to  the  bar,  answers  which,  whether 
prc})ared,  whether  extemporaneous,  w’cre  always  made  with  a  diij;nity 
and  prace,  satisfying  even  when  refusing ;  in  a  w’ord,  his  activity,  his 
impartiality,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  added  to  his  reputation  and  his 
glory,  in  a  situation  which  had  been  the  stumbling-block  to  nearly  all 
hit  predecessors.  He  had  the  art  to  appear  the  chief  person,  and  to 
concentrate  the  general  attention  upon  himself,  and  at  the  very  time 
when,  not  being  able  to  speak  from  his  tribune,  he  seemed  to  have 
been  deprived  of  his  highest  prerogative.  Several  of  his  enemies  and 
hit  enviers,  who  had  voted  for  him,  in  order  to  shelve  him,  to  reduce 
him  to  silence,  had  the  chagrin  of  having  added  a  new  laurel  to  his 
glory.*  ’ — Dumont,  264. 

Madame  de  Nchra,  who  had  followed  him  in  all  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  shared  in  his  poverty  and  triumphs,  he  utterly  dis¬ 
carded,  to  replace  her  by  another  woman  of  less  elegance  and 
education.  This  is  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  private  character, 
which  needs  no  further  assistance  from  the  acts  of  his  old  age  to 
render  it  utterly  despicable.  Yet  Mirabeau  tvas  not  without 
amiable  qualities.  lie  looked  with  great  affection  upon  his 
relatives,  and  loved  to  assemble  them  around  him  : — 

*  Tlie  *Harrcl*  Mirabeau  (his  brother)  was  not  short  of  appreciation 
for  his  brother’s  genius ;  however,  one  evening,  he  rolled  up  tlie 
passage  at  the  court,  leading  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  the  usher 
mistaking  him,  threw  open  the  door,  exclaiming,  *  Monsieur  !  *  *  No  !’ 

cried  the  viscount,  correcting  him,  *  not  Monsieur  the  brother  of  the 
king,  but  brother  of  king  Mirabeau.*  He  was  an  excessive  and  ha¬ 
bitual  drinker,  and  reproached  therefore,  replied,  *  It  is  the  only  vice 
my  brother  has  left  me.’  Mirabeau,  however,  at  times  gave  him  a  dr\’ 
cut,  saying  once,  *  Were  he  other  than  my  brother,  he  would  be  deemed 
a  blackguard.* ' — Vol.  II.  p.  243. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  in  this  harsh  man  the 
passion  for  flowers  he  cherished.  Reused,  however,  to  with¬ 
draw  every  Saturday  evening  to  Argenteuil,  to  speml  the  en¬ 
suing  day  in  his  gardens  and  the  surrounding  orchards  and 
meadows.  In  his  study,  too,  his  love  for  flow'ers  did  not  desert 
him.  The  window  of  this  chamber  looked  upon  a  small  garden, 
filled  with  plants,  and  bouquets  surrounded  liim  as  he  w  rote. 
His  health  had  now  been  gradually  weakening;  but  in  the 
course  of  another  year,  be  was  afhicted,  in  addition  to  his  old 
complaints,  fever  and  opthalmia,  with  rheumatism,  and  various 
other  warnings  of  his  declining  state.  But  in  the  midst  of  Ids 
illness  and  weakness  he  continued  his  exertions,  and  to  the 
last,  frequented  the  Assembly,  spoke  with  all  his  energy,  and 
went  as  usual  to  the  banquets  of  his  friends,  the  opera,  etc. 
His  friends  warned  him  of  his  folly;  all  Paris  saw  that  he  was 
every  one  felt  regret  that  a  spirit  so  glorious  should  be 
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summoned  so  cnrly  from  the  earth.  Days  of  lon^-suffering  fol- 
lowed  each  other,  and  thus  does  oiir  author  describe  his  death: — 

*  Slowly  declined  the  day,  and  the  shadows  of  ni^ht  crept  over  the 
land— the  last  ni^ht  of  his  earthly  ])ili;riinatre.  Hut  if  the  shades  of 
death  were  upon  the  body,  the  star-li^ht  of  tlie  intellect,  the  meteoric 
orl»  "learned  out  in  undiininished  brilliance.  His  physician  lay  on  a 
nei^hbourinj^  couch,  and  Mirabeau  spoke  with  wondrous  continuity  till 
the  morning ;  his  words  pouring  forth  too  rapidly  and  too  impetuously, 
in  an  unbroken  fire-tlood,  as  in  the  Assembly  in  his  day  of  strength. 
Slowly,  also,  the  curtains  of  night  were  in  their  turn  drawn  aside,  and 
daylight  began  to  dawn  upon  the  world — his  last  day  on  earth!  think 
what  lies  in  that !  Tlic  past  rushing  back  like  an  indistinct  and  con¬ 
fused  battle-picture ;  the  present  wavering  like  an  empty  vapour;  and 
before,  the  dim  immensity  of  the  unknown  to  come,  looming  upon  the 
hazy  distance ;  unknown  and  dubious  to  the  best  of  us  C'hristians,  but, 
alas !  doubly  so  to  the  dying  Mirabeau  ;  for  he  properly  had  no  belief 
whatever,  and  in  the  world  to  come  he  knew  not  the  ennobling  sub¬ 
limity  of  an  universal  tribunal,  and  an  everlasting  reward ;  but  he 
looked  forward  unto  death  simply  as  a  rest  and  an  annihilation.  And 
it  is  this  that  renders  his  death  all  the  more  heroic;  for  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  die,  when  deatli  is  regarded  as  the  ])ortal  to  a  happier 
kingdom  ;  but  when  an  ignoble  rest  is  the  highest  expectation,  it  is  not 
so  easv.  #  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

‘  About  eight,  the  coup-de-grnce  of  death  was  being  given,  and  his 
body  convulsed  and  writhed,  as  though  in  frightful  and  agonizing  pain, 
and  in  dumb  torture  he  signed  for  drink  ;  water,  wine,  lemonade,  jelly, 
were  offered,  but  refusing  them  all,  he  signed  again  for  paper,  which 
being  given,  in  hot  rapidity  he  scrawled  his  wants  and  wishes  in  the 
words,  to  sleep  (dormir).  Then,  when  that  wish  was  not  coniplicd  with, 
he  wrote  more  at  length,  praying,  for  common  humanity’s  sake,  that  they 
would  give  him  opium.  Just  at  this  time.  Hr.  Petit  arrived,  and  decided 
upon  giving  him  a  composing  draught,  and  the  j)rescription  was  imme- 
•diately  despatched  to  the  nearest  druggist’s.  Tlic  meanwhile,  his  aggra¬ 
vated  death-pangs  had  hurst  the  very  chains  of  death,  and  he  recovered 
speech  to  give  a  re])roach  to  bis  friend. 

‘  ‘The  doctor!  the  doctor!  *  he  cried.  ‘  Were  you  not  (to  Cabanis) 
nr»y  doctor,  and  my  friend  ?  Have  you  not  promised  me  that  I  should 
be  spared  the  anguish  of  a  death  like  this  ?  Do  you  wisli  me  to  die  re¬ 
gretting  having  given  you  my  confidence  ?  ’ 

'  Having  said  tliis,  he  sank  into  a  kind  of  asphyxia,  and  lay  motionless, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  insensible ;  but  cannon  firing  in  the  distance 
aroused  bim,  and  he  said,  in  dreamy  surprise, 

*  *  Are  these  already  the  Achilles*  funeral  * 

*  And  immediately  after,  ns  the  chimes  rang  half-past  eight,  he  opened 
his  eyes  slowly,  and  gazing  heavenward,  died.’ — Ib.  p.  ‘271. 

Thus  died  Mirabeau,  at  the  age  of  fort v -two.  His  constitii- 
tioii  was  abused  by  early  depredation  and  dissipation.  Ills 
death-bed  was  surrounded  by  no  consoling  Christian  reflections. 
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But  over  this  part  of  the  question  we  cannot  linger.  It  would 
draw  us  into  a  lengthened  investigation  of  his  faith,  in  which 
our  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  appears  to  take  a  deeper  interest 
than  in  the  holy  and  divine  truths  of  Christianity. 


Art.  \l.^ Expository  Discourses  on  the  First  Epistle  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister  of  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Congregation,  Broughton-place,  Edinburgh,  and  Professor 
of  Exegclical  Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  3  Vols. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliphant.  I.iOndon  :  Hamilton. 

In  the  preface  to  these  volumes  we  arc  told,  that  the  substance 
of  the  discourses  contained  in  them  was  delivered  by  the  author 
to  the  jK'ople  of  his  charge,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  pastoral 
instruction;  and  that  they  are  now’  published  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  many,  that,  ‘  before  increasing  age  should 
render  it  diflicult,  or  death  impossible,  he  would  lurnish  tliem 
and  tlioir  children  with  a  lasting  memorial  of  a  ministry  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  full  of  satisfaction  to  him,  and,  as  he  trusts, 
not  unproductive  of  advantage  to  them.’  The  discourses,  taken 
as  a  whole,  form  a  commentary  on  the  first  epistle  of  Peter, 
though  not  a  commentary  in  the  usual  form.  There  is  not 
found  in  them  a  continuous  comment  on  words  and  clauses,  or 
a  regular  succession  of  scholia  or  annotations.  Neither  are  they 
lectures,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  usually  understood 
in  Sadland,  as  signifying  the  regular  exposition  of  a  passage, 

in  the  order  of  the  verses  of  which  it  consists.  They  have  still 

•> 

less  resemblance  to  sermons  on  selected  texts  and  j)articular 
subjects.  The  epistle,  as  treated  in  Dr.  Brown’s  volumes,  is 
divided  into  paragraphs,  according  to  the  sense,  varying,  of 
course,  considerably  in  length.  Each  of  these  paragraphs,  em- 
hodying  one  leading  thought,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
discourse',  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  explain  whatever 
is  ditlicult  in  the  phraseology,  and  to  illustrate  the  doctrinal  or 
practical  principles  presented  in  the  text.  The  subjects  sug¬ 
gested  are  not  discussed  in  a  general  or  abstract  manner,  it 
being  the  author’s  object  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
meaning  of  what  is  stated  by  the  apostle,  and  the  design  of  the 
statement.  T  he  exposition  is  consequently  intended  to  combine, 
ns  fur  as  may  be,  the  peculiar  «advantages  of  commentary,  lecture, 
Riid  sermon,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  at  once  excgetical,  doc¬ 
trinal,  and  practical.  This  plan  of  public  religious  instruction 
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is  well  deserving  of  attention.  If  obedience  to  the  will  of  (rod 
be  necessary  to  happiness,  and  knowledge  of  his  will  he  neces- 
snrv  to  obedience,  tlie  best  way  of  communicating  that  knowledge 
ought  to  he  carefully  studied.  This  knowledge  is  lodged  in  tlie 
scriptures,  and  can  he  obtained  or  eommuuieated  only  by  the 
diligent  study  of  them;  by  bringing  the  human  mind  into  iin- 
nicdiate  contact,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  iniml  of  (lod, 
given  by  the  Spirit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  holy 
men  whom  he  selected  for  his  agents  in  evangelizing  the  world. 
Ihit  the  scriptures  cannot  be  understood  theologically,  unless 
they  are  understood  grammatically,  that  is,  in  their  genuine, 
simple  sense.  The  chief  duty,  therefore,  of  a  public  religions 
instructor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  the  least  dillicnlt,  is  the 
sound  interpretation  of  the  holy  books.  On  this  depends  the 
preservation  in  its  purity  of  the  ('hristian  faitli,  as  well  as  its 
erticacy  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  wlio  arc  brought,  or  are 
attempted  to  be  brongiit,  under  its  inHuence.  Dr.  Brown,  we 
think,  has  succeeded  well  in  giving  a  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
scriptural  interpretation  which  is  calculated  to  promote  true 
spintmd  improvement,  and  which  ought  generally  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  pastoral  instruction.  From  a  conviction  of  there 
being  no  way  of  reaching  proHtably  the  alfections,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  understanding,  he  is  at  great  pains  in  ex¬ 
plaining  terms  and  phrases,  first  by  themselves,  and  secondly 
in  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  passage  w  liere  they  occur. 
This,  however,  is  not  done  in  the  form  of  verbal  criticism,  w  hich 
must,  at  all  times,  be  unprofitable  to  a  general  audience,  lie 
prefers  to  bring  forward — and  to  bring  forward  copiously  in 
all  cases  whicli  admit  of  it — pjussages  of  scripture  in  w  hich  either 
the  same  terms  or  jihrases  are  used,  or  others  Iiaving  a  corres¬ 
ponding  signification.  In  this  manner,  scri|>tnrc  is  made  the 
guide — certainly  the  safest  of  all  guides — in  the  interpreting  of 
scripture.  Whatever  might  be  interesting  or  intelligible  only 
to  scholars,  is  thrown  into  short  notes  appended  to  the  particular 
discourses  to  w  hich  thev  have  reference. 

The  first  epistle  of  Peter,  according  to  Dr.  Brow  n's  scheme, 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  pariigraphs,  eleven  of  which  are 
discussed  in  the  first  of  the  three  volumes.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  work,  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following  extract,  in 
illustration  of  the  apostle's  exhortation,  ‘  Jle  courteous.'  Dr. 
Brown  says, — 

"  Courtesy  in  general  is  opposed  both  to  unscciablencss  and  rnorose- 
ncss,  the  indisposition  to  mingle  with  our  fellow-incn,  and  the  disposition, 
when  we  do  mingle  with  them,  to  make  them  nncornfortahlc.  Die 
courteous  man  finds  a  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and, 
when  in  their  society,  discovers  his  satisfaction  by  endeavouring  to  make 
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all  around  him  happy.  The  particular  form  which  courtesy  ui^sumes 
dcpendf  on  the  relation  in  which  the  courteous  person  stui.ds  to  the 
object  of  his  courtesy.  If  he  is  his  superior,  he  regards  and  treats  him 
with  deference  and  respect,  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  all  impertinence 
and  presumption,  and  uncalled-for,  (  htrusive  dis])lay  of  indeptiuUnce, 
and,  on  the  other,  all  man- worship,  all  cringing  obsequiousiuss.  If  he 
is  his  inferior,  he  treats  him  with  condescension  and  civility,  like  one  who, 
in  by  far  the  most  important  points  of  view,  stands  on  a  level  with 
himself,  not  coldly  indifferent  to,  nor  cruelly  negligent  of,  his  feelings, 
but  dispoK’d  to  respCct  bis  rights,  and  to  promote  bis  liappiness.  If 
he  is  ins  equal,  he  treats  him  with  affability.  He  is  not  morose,  hut 
conciliatory  ;  not  sullen,  but  cheerful.  He  is  attentive,  ready  to  give, 
ready  to  n'ceive,  the  tokens  of  mutual  respect.  He  is  disposed  to  phase 
and  l)e  pl(*ased ;  not  fretful  or  quarrelsonjc,  nor  contemj)tuous ;  ever 
ready  to  put  the  hest  construction  on  words  and  actions  ;  indisjmsed  to 
take,  and  careful  not  to  give,  offence.  The  courtesy  which  the  apostle 
enjoins  in  the  text,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  arlilicial  j)olish 
of  manners  which  murks  the  hiKber  classes  of  society.  Christian  courtesv 
may  be  combined  with  this  artificial  politeness,  and  the  combination  is 
I  cautiful,  a  gem  richly  set,  *  ajiplcs  of  gold  in  ])icturc6  of  silve  r,’  a  lair 
body,  with  u  fairer  soul ;  but  they  arc  often  to  be  found  separate.  Many 
who  are  distinguished  by  this  artiticial  politeness  arc  entire  strangers  to 
Christian  t'ourtesy ;  and  many  are  habitually  and  thoroughly  courteous, 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  even  the  first  elements  of  this 
artificial  politeness.  In  very  many  cases,  artificial  politeness  is  systematic 
hyjx'crisy ;  it  is  a  mask,  concealing  truth,  and  exhibiting  falsehood  ;  the 
not  appearing  to  he  what  wc  are,  or  the  appearing  to  he  what  wc  are 
not.  Sentiments  and  feelings  are  often  strongly  expressed,  when  they 
exist  only  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  or,  it  may  be,  when  they  do  not 
exist  at  all,  or  when  sentiments  and  feelings  of  a  directly  opposite  kind 
exist.  Cndcr  a  pretence  of  studying  the  feelings  of  others,  the  most 
malignant  selfishness  often  seeks  gratification.  Under  the  guise  of  the 
most  courteous  demeanour  and  language,  the  most  unkind  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  feelings  are  frequently  cherished  and  expressed ;  and  he  w  ho  is 
studiously  courteous  to  certain  individuals  and  classes,  according  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  a  conventional  politeness,  may  be,  and  not  unconi* 
monly  is,  charucterized  by  an  utter  disregard,  an  utter  want  of  resjxct, 
for  the  feelings  of  other  individuals  and  classes.  CTiristian  courtesy, 
like  all  Christian  social  virtues,  originates  in  that  love  ot  men  which 
flows  fron^  the  love  of  Clotl,  and  grows  out  of  the  knowledge  and  belief 
of  tbe  truth.  Tlie  (Tiristian  regards  all  men  as  the  children  of  Clod, 
endowed  with  reason,  destined  to  immortality,  capable  of  being,  through 
tbe  atoning  blood  and  sanctifying  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  made  fit  for  the 
most  intimate  fellowsliip  with  God,  in  knowledge,  and  holiness,  and 
hUssedaess.  He  regards  the  arrangements  of  society  ns  the  result  of 
divine  appointment  and  agency  ;  and  licnce  learns  that  respect  for  all 
iiicn,  that  honour  for  all  in  authoritv,  and  that  cordial  svmpathv  with  all 
in  the  humbler  stations  of  society,  which  naturallv  express  thcnisclves  in 
a  courteous  demeanour. 

\\  hilc  there  may  he  conventional  politeness  where  Uiere  is  no  true 
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courtesy,  and  true  courtesy  where  there  is  little  conventional  politeness, 
yet  it  deserves  to  he  remarked,  that,  so  far  as  the  established  forms  of 
intercourse  in  society  are  innocent,  consistent  witli  truth  and  integrity, 
Christian  courtesy  will  induce  its  possessor  to  conform  to  tlvem.  Where- 
ever  these  forms  imply  falsehood,  a  higher  law  than  that  of  custom  or 
fashion,  the  law  of  God,  forbids  comjiliance.  lie  must  not  use  fluttcrina^ 
words  :  he  must  not  express  sentiments  whicli  he  does  not  believe,  nor 
simulate  affections  which  he  does  not  feel ;  but  that  eceentricity  which 
leads  a  man  to  disregard  innocent  social  usages,  may  commonly  be  traced 
to  pride  and  selfishness,  principles  the  verv  reverse  of  those  from  which 
true  Christian  courtesy  springs.’ — Vol.  ii.  pp.  189,  191. 

From  this  extract,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  author’s  style,  and  of  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole;  nothing  more,  and 
nothing  less.  Indeed,  it  would  be  ditlieult,  or  rather  scarcely 
possible,  to  fix  upon  any  one  discourse,  or  even  division  of  a 
discourse,  better  or  worse  than  the  others.  The  entire  equabi¬ 
lity  of  the  exposition,  throughout,  is  one  of  its  most  distinctive 
characteristics.  The  author  seems  to  work  by  the  guidance  of 
a  spirit-level.  He  begins  at  his  own  point  of  elevation,  and  at 
no  time  allows  himself  either  to  rise  above,  or  to  fall  below’  it. 
For  sentimentalism,  and  what  is  commonly  called  Mine  writing,^ 
he  seems  to  have  neither  time  nor  taste.  Occupied  with  bis 
subject,  he  proceeds  straight  onwards,  never  stopping,  turning 
aside,  or  losing  sight  of  it. 

In  his  religious  opinions.  Dr.  Brown  is  evangelical,  in  the 
best  and  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  With  him,  the  basis  of  true 
religion  consists  in  a  just  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  man,  of 
the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  Maker;  not  simply  that 
in  wliicb  he  origin.ally  stood,  but  that  in  whicli  the  Cliristian 
revelation  represents  him  as  actually  standing,  as  fallen,  guilty, 
depraved,*  helpless,  miserable,  yet  an  object  of  Divine  commise¬ 
ration,  to  whom  forgiveness,  deliverance,  and  everlasting  happi¬ 
ness,  through  the  grace  of  the  Son  of  God,  are,  in  the  gospel, 
freely  proffered.  This  is  the  relation  in  whicli,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  man  stands  to  God.  When 
this  doctrine  is  understood  and  believed,  it  necessarily,  through 
the  inHucnccs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  give's  rise  in  man  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  state  of  affections,  and  a  corresjionding  course  of  conduct. 
By  this  knowledge  and  belief,  he  is  cliangcd  both  in  character 
and  state.  He  becomes,  in  the  sight  of  (iod,  an  object  of  judi¬ 
cial  and  moral  approbation.  He  is  in  possession  of  true  religion, 
which  consists,  as  our  author  expresses  it,  in  '  a  right  way  of 
thinking^  a  right  w  ay  of  feeling,  and  a  right  way  ol  acting,  in 
reference  to  God.'* 

•  This  definition  is  given  in  an  admirable  little  work,  published  by  Dr. 
Brown,  many  years  ago,  entitled  ‘  Religion,  and  the  means  of  its  attainment. 
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Ucli;:ious  teaching  is  rendered  miserably  inefficient,  when 
crnm|>ed  and  fettered  by  a  scholastic,  systematic  theology. 
Divine  truth  is  not  thus  presented  in  the  scriptures;  and  if  we 
believe  that  we  have  divine  truth  in  the  bil)le,  we  may  be 
C(juully  sure  that  we  have  also  there,  the  best  manner  of  teach¬ 
ing  it.*  Dr.  llrown  has  been  able,  in  a  great  degree,  to  free 
himself  from  the  trainincls  of  system,  and  he  has  done  more 
than  this.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  large  body  of 
Christians  to  which  he  belongs,  his  precepts  and  example  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  inffuenee  in  promoting  a  more  healthy 
and  liberal,  because  a  more  strictly  scriptural  view  of  Christian 
truth.  If  he  has  been  instrumental  in  gaining  this  cud,  we 
consider  him  highly  honoured,  and  as  having  lived  to  some 
gooii  pur|)ose.  There  is  a  prodigious  dilTercncc  between  know¬ 
ing  the  truth  as  God  teaches,  and  as  man  teaches  it.  We  could 
not  help  pitying  the  delusion  of  a  man,  who,  though  he  had 
bten  contiued  all  his  life  long  within  the  walls  of  a  l)astile,  yet 
were  to  fancy  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  able  to  point  them  out,  and  expatiate  upon  them, 
because  he  had  pored  long  and  attentively  over  some  poor  dingy 
daubings  of  landscape.  Yet  such  a  man’s  knowledge  of  natural 
objects  would  not  be  more  imperlect,  or  his  fitness  for  illustrat¬ 
ing  them  less,  than  the  man’s  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
who  had  gathered  what  he  fancied  his  knowledge  from  systems 
or  symbolical  books,  articles,  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith,  but 
w  ho  had  never  made  the  scriptures  the  subject  of  direct,  diligent, 
devotional  study. 

Throughout  Scotland,  half  a  century  ago,  almost  universally, 
one  of  the  ordinary  Sabbath-day  services  consisted  of  what  is 
called  a  lecture,  and  this  practice  is  still  very  generally  con¬ 
tinued.  The  lecturer  selects  a  certain  portion  of  scripture,  as 
the  subject  of  an  expository  discourse,  concluding  w  ith  sucli  prac¬ 
tical  remarks,  as  the  passage  suggests.  In  a  continued  series  of 
such  discourses,  the  clergyman  often  goes  over  a  whole  book  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  minis¬ 
try  sometimes  expounds  in  this  manner,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  scriptures.  This  service,  when  properly  conducted,  is  found 
to  be  ot  great  use.  Hy  the  preparatory  study,  necessary  for 
lecturing  well,  the  mind  of  the  public  teacher  is  kept  constantly 
employed,  and  in  progressive  movement,  llis  know  ledge  of  the 
scriptures,  and  ot  the  truth  contained  in  them,  becomes  as  he 
advances  in  life,  more  enlarged,  exact,  and  intimate  ;  and  this 
improvement  on  his  part,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  improvement  in  the  substance  and  probable  efficacy 
of  his  public  ministrations.  This  form  of  instruction  has  itself 
peculiar  advantages.  In  sermonising,  much  more  than  in  lec¬ 
turing,  the  preacher  is  tempted, — and  it  is  to  be  regretted  he 
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sliould  ever  fall  before  the  temptation,  to  preach  himself,  by 
displaying  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  rather  than  to  preach 
the  truth  of  God.  In  such  cases,  the  less  judicious  part  of  the 
audience,  may  admire  the  man  who  stands  out  before  them  in 
all  the  extension  of  conceited  excellence;  the  better  informed 
pity  him,  and  grieve  at  his  folly.  The  man  is,  perhaps,  remem¬ 
bered  ;  the  subject,  probably  forgotten  by  both.  In  lecturing, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  is  more  likely  to  be  sobered 
down,  both  in  mind  and  manner,  by  close  attention  to  his  sub¬ 
ject;  while  the  hearers  listen  with  attention,  feeling  themselves 
called  upon  to  receive  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
exercise  their  powers  of  judgment.  While  listening  to  a  well 
prepared  lecture,  intelligent  hearers  are,  in  many  cases,  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  materials  of  future  thought;  they  grow  apace 
in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  ;  the  desire  for  improvement 
is  at  once  strengthened  and  gratitied. 

The  work  before  us  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  lectur¬ 
ing  should  be.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  exegetical  in  its  clia- 
racter  than  such  discourses  generally  arc,  but  it  is  just  so  much 
the  better.  There  is  no  parade  of  criticism  to  be  found  in  it; 
though  the  epistle  throughout  is  critically  expounded,  every¬ 
thing  said  is  said  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perfectly  intel¬ 
ligible  to  a  general  audience,  such  as  that  to  which  tlie  dis¬ 
courses  were  originally  addressed.  It  was  well  said  by  a  great 
man  of  the  last  age,  ‘  Some  people  tell  you  that  they  let  them¬ 
selves  down  to  the  capacity  of  their  hearers;  I  never  do  that,  I 
speak  uniformly  in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  I  can  ;*  so  should 
every  body.  The  letting  down  priucij)le  is  ordinarily  nothing 
more  than  an  awkward  apology  for  incapacity  or  idleness. 

With  scriptural  expositors,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  it  has  been  a  practice  of  some  standing  to  give  a 
translation  of  those  passages  of  scripture  which  they  ex¬ 
pound.  The  practice  is  commendable,  fV>r  it  gives  the  reader 
a  synoptical  view  of  the  sense  in  which  the  author  under¬ 
stands  and  interprets  the  sacred  text;  it  gives  him  also  a 
pretty  fair  test  of  the  author^s  titness  for  the  task  he  undertakes. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  to  give  an  acceptable  new 
translation,  especially  of  any  of  the  more  important  and  gen¬ 
erally  well  known  portions  of  scripture,  is  not  (piite  an  easy 
niatter.  If  the  anthorized  version  is  departed  from,  what  is 
new'  seems  to  be  unnatural ;  if  there  is  considerable  change, 
though  only  in  the  form  of  expression,  the  translation  proposed 
produces  suspicion  and  dislike.  Much  of  this  feeling  is  no 
doubt  the  result  of  prejudice,  but  of  a  prejudice  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attack  wantonly.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  find 
Dr.  Brown,  while  he  very  properly  gives  a  new  translation  of 
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the  Epistle  on  which  hs  discourses,  rctainiii*'  as  much  of  the 
common  version  as  he  consistently  could.  His  rcndcrin*:,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  jjcncrally  be  approved  of,  thoiijjh  possihlv 
in  a  few  passufjes  the  sense  mi'^ht  have  been  a  little  ditVerentlv, 
or  more  fully  broujjht  out.  The  last  clause,  chap.  ii.  ver.  2  t, 
rendert'd  in  our  common  version,  ‘  lly  whose  stripes  we  were 
heale<i,’  is  rendfred  by  Dr.  Brown,  ‘By  whose  weals  you  arc 
healed,’  and  he  subjoins  the  followinjij  as  a  foot  note  :  ‘  MwXa)>)^ 
fton  esi  ruinus  sul  ri7>e.r,  sire  restiyiuni  verherum  aut  Jlayel/onim  : 
nXrjyif  fiaimyot  noift  ^uXcDTrar.  EccluS.  XXviii.  1/,  Itaphclius.’  ^Ihc 
(ireek  word  used  by  the  apostle,  in  our  common  version  ren¬ 
dered  ‘stripes,’  no  doubt  signifies  the  traces  or  marks  of  a 
scourge  or  lash ;  but  it  docs  not  seem  necessary  to  exclude  the 
wounding  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  frequently  made  by  the 
stroke  of  the  lash.  In  the  passage  Isaiah  liii.  5,  from  which 
the  apostle  makes  the  quotation,  the  Hebrew  term  is 
which  certainly  has  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  that  assigned 
to  the  corresponding  (Ireck  word  fitoXc^yj/  by  Uaphelius.  \Ve  find 
it  used  in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.,  Psalm 
xxxviii.  ().,  and  Proverbs  xx.  30.,  in  both  of  which  it  seems  to 
signify  a  wound  or  sore  in  a  suppurating  or  putrescent  state. 
It  is  used  also  in  Isaiah  i.  0.,  where  Aben  Esra  expressly  gives 
it  the  sense  we  have  mentioned.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to 
think  that  either  of  the  common  words  ‘  sores  ’  or  ‘  wounds,’ 
would  have  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  original  term  with 
miflicient  exactness.  That  our  Lord  suffered  from  the  scourge 
there  is  no  doid)t ;  but  he  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal  more 
from  the  cruel  wounds  inflicted  on  his  body,  when  he  was 
affixed  to  the  cross.  Besides,  the  word  employed  in  the  ])assage 
under  discussion,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  antithetical  to 
the  wonl  *  heated'  and  the  more  strictly  so,  the  better.  In  this 
point  of  view,  such  a  word  as  ‘  trounds  *  seems  to  have  a  claim 
to  preference.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  another 
wortl  in  our  language,  that  expresses  so  correctly,  as  ‘  w  cals,’ 
what  Dr.  Brown  conceives  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  original; 
but  even  putting  out  of  view  our  opinion  that  the  w'ord  ^coXo^l^ 
has  here  a  more  extensive  signification,  we  should  object  to  the 
term  ‘weals,’  on  the  ground  of  its  comparative  confinement  to 
dictionaries.  ere  any  one  to  ask  twenty  persons,  indifferently 
selected,  what  the  word  ‘weals’  meant,  it  is  very  probable  that 
nineteen  of  them  would  be  unable  to  give  the  correct  answer.  In 
this  instance  then,  but  it  is  the  only  one,  Dr.  Brown  is  almost  as 
much  in  fault  as  a  very  learned  man  and  excellent  translator  was, 
w  ho,  in  nmdering  into  English  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves,  (  Matthew  xvi.  9.)  wrote,  ‘and  how  many  mounds  ye  filled.’ 
He  added,  how  ever,  a  note  explaining  that  ‘  a  maund  means  a 
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hand  basket.’  In  one  or  two  instances,  Dr.  Brown  uses  in  the 
translation,  words  of  Latin  and  Trench  orij'in,  when  Saxon 
terms  might  have  been  advantageonsly  employed. 

In  our  version,  chap.  ii.  4.,  the  lirst  elause  is  rendered,  'To 
whom  coining,  as  unto  a  living  stone this  clause  is  rendered 
by  our  author,  ‘Coming  to  whom,  //<e  living  stone.’  If  the 
Greek  word  \ldov  had  had  the  article  pretixeil  to  it,  this  trans¬ 
lation  might  have  been  admitted;  but  as  it  is  anarthous,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  the  indelinitc  article,  as  in  our  common  ver¬ 
sion,  preferable.  Our  translators  were  warranted  also,  we  think, 
in  supplying  the  particle  In  the  excellent  book  of  Lambert 
Bos,  on  the  Greek  ellipses,  among  the  instances  given  in  which 
the  particle  wy  must  be  supplied,  this  clause  is  ])articnlarly 
specified.  There  is  likewise  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  epistle, 
a  passage  (chap.  iii.  iiO.)  where,  if  it  would  not  be  thought  an 
unwarrantable  libcity,  tlic  supplying  of  the  same  particle  would 
tend  not  a  little  to  the  simplifying  of  the  sense.  The  words  to 
which  we  refer  are  these :  ‘Which  sometime  were  disobedient, 
when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah,’  etc.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  whole  ]);issage 
relating  to  the  ‘  spirits  in  prison,’  is  an  exceedingly  dillicult  one; 
it  has,  all  along,  perplexed  even  learned  and  well  intentioned 
expositors;  and  by  an  ignorant  and  wicked  priesthood  it  has 
been  employed  as  a  ground  work  for  the  grossest,  but  to  them 
the  most  lucrative,  superstition.  In  the  exposition  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  Dr.  Brow  n  may  be  said  to  agree,  in  the  main,  w  ith  the 
view  now  generally  taken  by  competently  qualified  protestaut 
commentators.  The  consequences  of  our  Lord’s  penal,  vicarious, 
and  expiatory  sufferings,  he  thinks,  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes ;  first,  such  as  took  place  7wt  in  heaven,  cn- 
numerated  in  the  words,  ‘  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
quickened  by  the  Spirit;  he  by  it  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  w'cre  disobedient;’  secondly, 
such  as  took  place  in  heaven:  ‘  Having  risen  from  the  dead,  he 
went  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  angels,  and 
authorities,  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  liim.’  On 
the  first  class  of  these  consequences,  or  rather  on  the  clauses  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
premising  our  cordial  approbation  of  the  exposition  before  us, 
and  merely  suggesting  as  matter  for  consideration,  a  few  slight 
alterations  which,  we  think,  might  improve  it. 

It  is  a  sound  general  principle,  that  no  interpretation  of  any 
piece  of  writing  can  be  the  right  one,  unless  it  correspond  with 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language,  and  with  the  ob¬ 
vious  design  of  the  writer ;  and  we  have  observed  with  pleasure, 
that  a  constant  attention  to  this  principle  is  maintained  through- 
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out  the  work  before  us.  By  the  words  *  was  put  to  death/  we  are 
tohi,  the  idea  intended  to  he  conveyed  is  not  so  much  the 
violent  nature  of  the  infliction,  as  its  etfect — the  entire  privation 
of  life,  and  consequently  of  power.  The  verb  Savaroo)  seems 
to  be  used  ns  in  Koni.  vii.  4,  ‘Ve  are  become  dead.’  Jesus  he- 
came  dead  in  the  flesh,  bodily  dead,  he  lay  in  the  sepulchre  an 
inanimate,  powerless  corpse.  *  He  was  quickened  in  the  spirit,’ 
not  by  the  spirit,  the  form  of  expression  being  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  He  was  pnt  to  death  in  the  flesh,  quickened  in  the 
spirit — that  is  spiritually  quickened — made  alive  and  powerful, 
in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  in  which  he  was  not  previously,  ami, 
but  for  his  suflerings,  could  not  have  become, — full  of  life  to 
be  communicated  to  dead  souls — mighty  to  save.  That  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  proved  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  R|>ostlc’8  afterwards  expressly  mentioning  our  Lord’s  resur- 
rection  from  the  dead.  In  virtue  of  this  spiritual  quickening, 
or,  ‘  wherefore,'  being  thus  spiritually  quickened,  ‘  he  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  which  soiiictimc  were  dis¬ 
obedient.’  We  have  here,  in  Dr.  Brown’s  work,  two  notes 
which  deserve  to  be  quoted;  the  one  is  in  explanation  of  the  ex- 
pre.Hsion,  *  by  w  hich,’  or  *  wherefore,’  ‘  *Ev  w*  toOto  en  q*  dvu  tov 
Alo  mItoi  amoXoyj«wy.’  Occumcnius.  The  other  is  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  word  rendered,  *  he  went :’  llopfv^fb,  postyuam  in 
coelum  ascendit,  ut  mox,  Com,  12.— S.  Joannis.  Kvang.  xiv. 
2,  .‘I,  12,  28.,  xvi.  7,  28.  Dicitur  Christas  praedicasse  geuiibus, 
gain  apostoli  id  ejns  nomine  et  virtute  fecerunt,  2  Cor.  v.  20.  Acta 
Apost.xiii.  47.  Horn.  xv.  IG.  Gal.  ii.  8.  Eph.  ii.  17.’  Grotius. 

By  the  ‘  spirits  in  prison/ we  are  not  to  understand  either 
the  souls  who  perished  in  the  general  deluge,  contined  in  Hades, 
and  in  a  state  of  snfl’ering  till  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  ; 
or  human  spirits  confined  in  bodies,  like  so  many  prisons,  as  a 
punishment  for  sins  committed  in  some  previous  state  of  being. 
The  first  is  a  doctrine  which  has  no  warrant  from  scripture, 
except  what  has  been  derived  from  the  misunderstanding  of 
this  passage.  The  second  is  a  heathenish  notion,  to  which,  also 
scripture  rightly  understood,  gives  no  sanction.  They  arc,  as 
our  author,  and  we  think,  rightly,  interprets  the  phrase,  men 
righteously  condemned,  the  slaves  and  captives  of  Satan, 
shackled  with  the  fetters  of  sin  ;  they  are  the  captives  to  whom 
Messiah,  ‘anointed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,’  that  is,  just  in 
other  words  ‘  quickened  in  the  spirit/  was  to  proclaim  liberty, 
the  bound  ones  to  whom  he  was  to  announce  the  opening  of  the 
prison.  In  this  was  fulfilled  an  ancient  prophecy,  ‘  I,  the  Lord, 
have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thy  hand,  and 
will  kwp  thee,  and  will  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people, 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles ;  to  open  the  blind  eyes ;  to  bring 
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out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  tliem  tluit  sit  in  darkness 
out  of  the  prison-house.’  lUit  then  the  spirits  in  prison,  to 
whom  our  Lord  is  represented  as  and  preaching,  were  the 

unbelieving'  f'eneration  who  lived  before  the  tbrnd,  *  who  afore¬ 
time  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  lonj'-sutferinj'  of  (lod 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah.’  There  does  not  appear  to  Dr. 
Ikown,  any  formidable  diniculty  in  this  clause.  The  phrase,  ho 
savs,  is  charaeteristie  of  men  in  all  ages.  Jesus  Christ  came 
and  preached  to  spiritually  captive  men,  who  were  hard  to  be 
convinced  in  former  times,  especially  in  the  days  of  Noah.  The 
Son  of  God  had  by  his  spirit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
prophets,  preached  to  sj)iritually  imprisoned  men  in  all  ages ; 
and  Dr.  Brow  n,  concurring  in  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Leigh¬ 
ton,  thinks  that  the  preaching  of  Noah  is  referred  to,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  show  the  greater  cflicacy  of  our  Lord’s  preaching 
through  the  medium  of  his  apostles.  Though  Noah  was  a  signal 
preacher  of  riglitcousness,  yet  his  preaching  issued  only  in  the 
saving  of  himself,  and  his  family,  eight  persons;  whereas  mul¬ 
titudes  of  all  nations  are  saved  by  the  spirit  and  preaching  of 
Christ  in  his  gospel. 

Tlie  diniculty  connected  with  this  last  clause,  docs  not,  we 
must  confess,  seem  to  us  removed  by  this  mode  of  expouuding 
it.  There  still  appears  a  certain  degree  of  haziness  hanging 
about  it ;  which,  unless  our  optics  are  in  fault,  prcvei»ts  us  from 
seeing  the  sense  of  it  so  distinctly  as  we  could  wish.  This 
arises  not  improbably  from  the  exceedingly  indefinite  reference 
assigned  to  the  adverb  rendered  '  sometime,’  and  understood  as 
nearly  equivalent  to  *  ever,  or  at  all  times.’  Now  it  may  not  un¬ 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  had  before  his  mind, 
when  he  wrote  this  passage,  a  particular  period  of  time,  and  a 
‘  particular  group  of  spirits  in  privson,’  belonging  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  men  who  lived  at  that  period.  The  period  of  disobe¬ 
dience  referred  to,  is,  we  arc  persuaded,  that  of  our  Lord’s  per¬ 
sonal  ministry,  and  ‘the  spirits  in  prison,’  in  that  case,  must  be 
his  countrymen,  the  Jews,  to  whom  our  Lord  otfered  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  but  w  ho,  disobedient  ‘  to  God,  and  to  him,  the  sent 
of  Gwl,’  impiously  rejected  Ids  claim.  The  grammatical  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  next  clause  may  be  made  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  another  (Chap.  ii.  4.)  already  adverted  to,  that  is,  by 
supplying  o)f,  as  a  particle  indicating  comparison,  or  likeness. 
It  may  be  allowable  to  rcmiu'k  here,  that  the  ellipsis  of  this  par¬ 
ticle  was  a  practice  common  with  Greek  writers,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  by  one  of  the  scholiasts 
on  Homer,  that  Zoilus,  a  proverbially  ill-natured  critic,  fasten¬ 
ing  upon  a  verse  (Iliad  E.  v.  4)  where  the  supplying  of  the  par¬ 
ticle  is  necessary,  and  affecting  to  understand  it,  as  containing. 
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without  tl»e  help  of  the  supplemeut,  the  mcaniii"  of  the  author, 
on  that  ground  endeavoured  to  expose  the  poet  to  ridicule. 
According  to  the  scholiast,  it  must  have  bi  eii  a  simple  case : 

*  n apt iXrjifj fiat  t6  QS  koto  tri't^fiay  tw  notrjT^-  as  na'i  tv  trtpots,^  In¬ 
stances  of  the  same  or  similar  ellipses  might  be  adduced  trom 
the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  Irom  the  New  Testament  writers; 
but  it  may  sullice  to  compare  the  following  passages  in  the 
epistle  of  James,  Chap.  i.  11  ;  ii.  ID;  iii.  0;  iv.  14;  v.  8, 
in  all  of  which  an  adverb  intimating  likeness  or  comparison 
may  he  safely  supplied.  The  apostles  Peter  and  James  have, 
both  in  sentiment  and  style,  a  closer  resemblance  to  each  other, 
than  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  other  two  writers  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  expect  in  both 
the  same  |)eeuliarities.  Assuming  that  the  apostle  Peter  hud 
in  his  eye,  in  the  iirst  instance,  the  personal  ministry  of  our 
Loril,  that  of  Noah  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  suggested.  Noah 
was  sent  to  convince  his  contemporaries  of  their  aggravated  im¬ 
piety,  to  warn  them  of  the  impending  judgment  of  heaven,  to 
exhort  them  to  repentance,  and  to  set  before  them  the  means  of 
safety.  In  these  respects  the  objects  of  his  and  of  our  Lord’s  mis¬ 
sion  had  a  striking  resemblance.  In  their  results  too  they  were 
similar.  Only  Noah  himself  and  his  family  w  ere  preserved  :  tlie 
unbelieving  race  of  mankind  perished  by  the  deluge.  In  hke 
ijninner  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  was  set  at  nought  by  the 
Jew  ish  nation  ;  a  few  only,  w  ho  might,  not  inaptly,  be  compared 
to  the ‘eight  souls  saved  by  water,’ listened  to  his  voice,  and 
obeyed  it.  Jerusalem,  we  believe,  was  still  standing,  not  yet 
besieged  or  shut  up,  w  hen  the  apostle  w  rote  this  epistle  ;  but  he 
knew  that  ‘  as  the  <*ays  of  Noe  were,  even  so  should  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  be.*  The  signs  of  llis  coming  were  already 
visible :  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  were 
shaken :  the  rebellious  race  was  about  to  perish  in  a  cataclysm 
of  blood ;  about  to  meet  in  judgment.  Him  whom  they  had 
‘  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and  slain.* 

To  the  exposition  of  the  epistle  there  are  appended  six 
sermons,  and  a  lecture  delivered  last  year  to  the  students  at¬ 
tending  the  theological  seminary  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  These  discourses  are  in  everv  way  worthy  of  the 
author ;  but  waut  of  space  prevents  our  entering  on  an  analysis 
of  their  contents.  W  e  shall  conclude  w  ith  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  work  we  have  been  examining  leads  us  to  think  very  highly 
of  the  author’s  qualifications  as  an  expositor  of  scripture.  The 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  considered  as  a  department 
of  science,  is,  in  one  sense,  of  very  high  antiquity,  in  another,  of 
but  late  origin.  Before  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity, 
the  doctors  of  the  law  had  succeeded  in  substituting  their  own 
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extravajirant  fancies  for  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  teachers  of  Christianity  seem,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  have  been  led  astray  by  their  example.  In  the 
epistle  ascribed  to  llarnabas,  which,  whoever  was  its  author,  was 
certainly  written  in  the  second  century,  we  find  an  exposition 
of  Levit.  XX.  24,  a  verse  in  which  the  Israelites  arc  promised 
]>ossession  of  Canaan,  ‘  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.’ 
Tliis  promise  was,  judice  Barnaba,  a  call  to  believe  on  the 
Messiah,  who,  by  becoming  man,  a  son  of  Adam,  whose  origin 
was  of  the  earth,  allied  himself  to  the  earth  ;  and  who  saves 
those  that  believe  in  him,  bv  making  the  naturallv  barren  earth 
a  fruitful  soil,  ^  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.’  Christians 
are  this  goodly  land.  This  figure  he  follows  out  at  great  length, 
and  is  so  delighted  w  ith  his  ingenuity  as  to  exclaim,  '  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  who  hath  endowed  ns  with  wisdom,  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  his  hidden  things.’  During  a  scries  of  years  longer 
than  the  Apocalyptic  period,  such  was  the  style  of  scriptural 
exposition  generally  prevalent.  It  outlived  the  darkness  that 
j)recedcd  the  Deformation,  and  was  eidtivated  by  protestant 
doctors  of  considerable  name.  John  Cocecius,  who  in  his  time 
had  a  host  of  followers,  and  is  even  in  the  present  day  respect¬ 
fully  looked  up  to  by  many  as  a  safe  guide,  held  it  to  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  interpretation  that,  ‘  ^acri  codicis  dicta  ea 
significant  omnia  (jna  significare  possunt*  AVc  live  in  a  better 
day,  in  an  age  of  greater  hope  and  promise.  The  canons  of 
right  interpretation  are  now  nrmly  established ;  they  arc  be¬ 
coming  better  known  ;  and  by  many  we  find  them  successfully 
applied.  The  volumes  before  ns  arc  the  work  of  a  good  scripture 
cxfK)sitor.  The  purpose  for  which  Dr.  Brown’s  discourses  'were 
originally  written,  precludes  verbal  criticism,  or  what  may  be 
called  strict  grammatical  comment,  in  the  form,  or  to  the  extent, 
in  which  we  meet  with  it  in  the  expository  works  of  (Irotius, 
Koppe,  Fritschc,  and  others,  who  write  expressly  for  persons  who 
have  had  a  classical  education.  But  though  we  have  not  the 
thing  in  form,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  it  in  reality  :  we  have  not 
the  process,  but  we  are  always  furnished  with  the  residts. 


Art.  in. — The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Motherwell.  With  Memoir. 
By  James  M'Connechy,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.  Glasgow  : 
David  Robertson.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  late  William  Motherwell  occupies  no  mean  place  among  the 
minor  poets  of  our  country.  He  did  not  burn  with  the  radiance 
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of  a  luminary  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  revolve  in  those  lofty 
spheres  in  which  genius  finds  its  appropriate  orbit.  Yet  while 
‘  one  star  difl’ereth  from  another  in  glory,’  each  has  a  lustre 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  none  can  be  spared  from  the  heavens. 
The  eye  cannot  always  gaze  on  superior  brilliance,  it  is  dazzled 
and  fatigued,  and  turns  away,  and  rests  w  ith  delight  on  ‘  skiey 
gems,’  of  fainter  splendour  and  humbler  position.  Men  like 
Motherwell,  who  know  their  own  mission  and  fulfil  it,  are  not 
less  to  be  honoured  than  those  who  command  a  wider  intluence, 
and  reap  a  richer  hju*vcst. 

Who  docs  the  best  his  circumstance  permits, 

Does  well,  acts  nobly, — angels  could  no  more. 

Whatever  were  Motherwell’s  talents,  they  were  assiduously 
cultivated,  as  far  as  his  condition  in  life  and  his  vocations  per¬ 
mitted.  11  is  poems  were  not  spontaneous  effusions,  poured  out 
in  inexhaustible  fecundity,  and  rich  variety,  and  with  the  fas¬ 
cinating  charm  of  a  graceful  negligence.  Nature  was  not  so 
bountiful  to  him.  Whatever  he  wrote  was  carefully  and  highly 
elaborated.  His  choice  of  words  and  selection  of  imagerv,  w  ere 
made  slowfully  and  cautiously,  not  from  sudden  impulse,  but 
from  a  sagacious  and  disciplined  preference.  We  mean  not  to 
say,  that  his  composition  was  cold  and  artificial,  or  in  any  res¬ 
pect  a  spasmoilic  attempt  to  rise  above  his  powers.  Ikit  he 
felt  that  pains-taking  was  essential  to  his  success,  and  that  the 
labor  I’wue  brought  its  own  reward,  in  that  exquisite  refnie- 
ment  and  polish,  which  distinguish  the  best  of  his  poems. 

Motherwell  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  ])oct. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  vivid  imagination,  and  cultivated 
taste,  so  that  in  the  construction  of  an  ode  or  ballad,  fancy 
clotheil  itself  in  transparent  diction,  and  pathos  was  often  ex¬ 
pressed  in  faultless  rhythm — ‘  music  married  to  immortal  verse.’ 
His  stanzas  are  not  wild,  abrupt  and  glowing,  but  calm,  harmo¬ 
nious  and  chaste,  often  pensive  and  tender.  In  his  imitations 
of  the  ancient  minstrelsy  of  the  North,  some  of  which  are  bold 
and  stirring,  his  spirit  has  not  tiling  itself  into  the  fury  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  rhapsody ;  ‘  there  is  method  in  his  madness,’  a  con- 
Bciousness  of  self-restraint  labours  beneath  the  studied  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  that  warlike  glee,  and  unearthly  furor  which  possessed 
the  Runic  bards.  Yet  he  did  much  in  unpropitious  circumstances. 

Apprenticed  in  early  life  to  the  legal  profession,  in  a  provincial 
town,  he  had  well-nigh  been  transferred  into  a  scribbling  auto¬ 
maton,  covering  paper  with  a  profusion  of  words,  in  which  it 
felt  little  interest  and  less  satisfaction.  Rut  mental  power  can 
sweely  ever  be  wholly  repressed.  The  little  pen-holder  shewed 
himself  possessed  both  of  mind  and  taste.  In  course  of  time 
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he  came  to  hold  an  inferior  legal  ollice,  that  of  sheriff  clerk 
depute,  an  office  whieh  in  troublous  times,  and  in  such  a  town  as 
Paisley,  is  necessarily  occupied  with  political  offences,  and  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  public  order.  Motherwell  was  always  fond  of  antique 
lore,  and  through  the  warmth  of  his  love  for  things  that  were, 
became  a  tory  of  the  first  water,  and  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  Paisley  radicals.  About  the  years  1818 — 19 — 20,  great 
political  excitement  prevailed  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  go¬ 
vernment  fomented  it  by  its  infamous  spy-system.  Mother¬ 
well’s  office  exposed  him  sometimes  to  danger,  and  he  became 
the  sworn  antagonist  of  all  that  wore  the  aspect  of  liberalism. 
Still  he  gave  his  mind  to  literature,  and  occasionally  published 
the  results  of  his  leisure  hours.  After  seventeen  years  spent  in 
such  uncongenial  employment,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
(ilasgow’  Courier y — a  conservative  journal, — where  he  continued 
for  five  years,  till  death  suddenly  seized  him.  It  is  a  strange 
phenomenon,  to  witness  such  depth  of  quiet  feeling,  such  gene¬ 
rous  sympathies,  such  poetical  ardour,  such  tenderness  and 
grace  dwelling  in  the  bosom  of  one  who,  as  a  public  journalist, 
was  proverbial  for  his  rabid  toryism,  and  for  the  truculence  and 
ferocity  which  marked  his  warfare  as  a  political  partisan.  Old 
things  were  his  favourites ;  he  preferred  Ilolinshcd  and  Stow  e 
to  Hume  and  Ilallam;  hoary  legends,  and  wild  traditions,  had 
for  him  a  peculiar  fascination,  and  he  had  a  firm  belief  in  spec¬ 
tres  and  supernatural  visitants.  In  short,  he  would  have  been 
quite  prepared  to  join  young  England,  a  party  only  redeemed 
from  contempt  by  the  philanthropy  and  talents  of  some  of  its 
adherents,  llis  mind  laboured  under  these  diseased  illusions, 
and  became  conservative  in  feeling,  from  being  auti(}uarian  in 
tendency  and  pursuit.  Hence  too,  it  happened,  as  his  biogra¬ 
pher  has  remarked,  that  '  one  of  his  most  prominent  defects  as  a 
lyrical  poet,  is  the  assumption — for  it  was  no  more — of  a  morbid 
feeling  respecting  the  world  and  its  ways.’ 

But  it  is  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  politician,  that  we  now  write 
of  him.  We  might  enrich  our  pages  with  many  lovely  extracts 
from  his  various  productions.  AVe  cannot  place  his  imitations  of 
Norse  Minstrelsy  so  high  sis  his  biographer, — though  certainly 
the  ‘  Battle  Flag  of  Sigurd’  possesses  no  ordinary  tiro  and  vigour 
— it  is  bold,  free,  chivalrous  and  wild,  and  deserves  a  place  next 
the  ‘  Fatal  Sisters,’  and  the  *  Descent  of  Odin.’  But  we  admire 
the  bard  most  in  his  soft  and  pensive  pieces,  in  which  there 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  gentleness  and  love.  The  finer  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  his  nature  are  excited,  and  low,  murmuring  music 
ascends  from  the  vibrating  '  cords  of  love.* 

But  tlie  ballad  of  '  Jcanic  Morrison’  is  of  itself  enough  to 
immortalize  him.  Admiring  critics  have  often  eulogized  it. 
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Thought,  feeling,  imagery  and  diction  are  all  serenely  beautiful ; 
homely,  indeed,  but  truthful,  —  the  mirrored  reminiscence  of 
early  fancies  and  feelings.  We  trust  its  classic  Scotch  will  not 
prevent  its  being  understood  and  relished  : — 

JEANIE  MORRISON. 

IVc  wandered  east,  Tve  wandered  west. 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 

But  never,  never  can  forget 
The  luve  o*  life’s  young  day ! 

The  fire  that’s  blawn  on  Beltane  e’en 
Mav  weel  be  black  gin  Yule; 

But  blacker  fa*  awaits  the  heart 
Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o’  bygane  years 
Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path. 

And  blind  my  ecn  wi’  tears  ; 

They  blind  my  cen  wi*  saut,  saut  tears. 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 

As  memory  idly  summons  up 
The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsjme. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 

Sweet  time — sad  time !  tw’a  bairns  at  scule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart ! 

Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink. 

To  leir  ilk  ither  dear ; 

And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed. 

Remembered  evermair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet. 

When  sitting  on  tliat  hink, 

Cht^^k  touchin’  cheek,  loof  lock’d  in  loof. 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think  ? 

When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wi*  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi’  shame. 

Whene’er  the  scule-weans  laughin’  said. 

We  deck’d  thegither  hame  ? 

And  mind  ye  o’  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scule  then  skail’t  at  noon). 

When  we  ran  af  to  sped  the  braes. 

The  broomy  braes  o*  June  ? 
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The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wood, 

The  burn  sang  to  the  trees, 

And  we  with  Nature’s  heart  in  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies ; 

And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum, 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o’  joy,  till  baith 
Wi’  very  gladness  grat. 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek. 

Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 
Had  ony  power  to  speak  ! 

’That  Nvas  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young. 

When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth. 

Unsyllabled — unsung. 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee. 

As  closdy  twnned  wi’  earliest  thochts, 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 

Oh  !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 
Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine  ; 

Oh !  say  gin  e’er  your  heart  grows  grit 
Wi’  dreamings  o’  langsyne  i 

I’ve  wandered  east.  I’ve  wandered  west. 

I’ve  borne  a  weary  lot ; 

But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 

The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart. 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 

And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins. 

The  luve  o*  life’s  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young. 

I’ve  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 
The  music  o*  your  tongue ; 

But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I  die, 

Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 
O’  byganc  days  and  me ! — p.  37. 

We  are  sure  that  this  edition  of  '  Motherwell’s  Collected 
Poems,’  some  of  which  arc  printed  for  the  first  time,  will  meet 
its  due  reward.  It  deserves  a  wide  and  speedy  sale.  The 
poet's  life,  prefixed,  is  a  judicious  and  discriminating  memoir. 
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2.  The  Sketches.  Three  Tales.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Amy  Herbert.’ 

•  The  Old  Man’s  Home.*  and  ‘  Hawkstone.* 

3.  Margaret  Percival.  By  the  Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert.*  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell. 

4.  Rest  in  the  Church.  By  the  Author  of  'From  Oxford  to  Rome.’ 

London  ;  Longman  and  Co. 

Truly,  Dr.  Pusey,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  that  heaven  is 
undoubtedly  on  his  side,  has  pointed  to  so  many  '  special  pro¬ 
vidences,'  attendant  on  the  progress  of  tract arianism,  has  cause 
to  exult  in  the  ‘  providences '  now  at  work  to  extend  it.  After 
periodicals  of  every  form,  and  books  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  have 
placed  these  principles  before  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public, 
almost  ad  nauseam,  an  appeal,  in  especial,  has  been  made  to  the 
young  ladies  of  England ;  and  marvellous  has  been  tlie  response. 
Aroused  from  their  pleasant  trifling  in  floss  silk,  and  Berlin 
wool,  wax  flowers,  and  Poonah-work,  by  the  pathetic  lamen¬ 
tations  of  interesting  young  clergymen,  over  the  woeful  con¬ 
dition  of  holy  mother  church ;  struck,  too,  w  ith  that  mother's 
sad  histor}%  as  displayed  in  the  veracious  nouvelettes  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Greslcy  and  Neale,  these  fair  ones  have  asked  for 
further  information;  and  forthwith,  some  half-dozen  modem 
Mrs.  Trimmers  set  about  inditing  ^  sweetly  pretty'  stories,  in¬ 
doctrinating  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  altar  and  chancel,  and 
above  all,  *  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge '  the  parish  priest ; 
and  'aunt  Elinor'  lays  aside  her  knitting-needles,  and  mounts 
her  spectacles,  to  lecture  upon  '  deeply  recessed  doorways,’ 
'crockcttcd  pinnacles,'  and  ‘lancet  windows,’  introducing  a 
quiet  w  ord  for  the  confessional ;  w  hile,  best  of  all,  !Miss  Lam¬ 
bert,  of  tent-stitch  celebrity,  summons  her  fair  readers  to  resume 
their  stitcher}’, — not  to  work  grim  cqf*sairs,  or^iinpering  shep¬ 
herdesses,  angular  tulips,  or  quadrangular  roses,  for  easy  chairs 
and  ottomans, — but  to  decorate  altar  cloths  and  pulpit  hangings 
with  right  orthodox  embroidery ;  to  ply  the  needle  with  all 
the  zeal,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  intelligence,  that  king 
Ferdinand  of  pious  memory  displayed,  when  he  set  about  the 
memorable  task  of  embroidering  the  petticoat  for  the  Virgin. 

^larvcllous  of  late  has  been  the  amount  of  fine  needlework 
lavished  on  ‘  church  ornaments,'  and  marvellous  the  amount  ot 
small  talk  about  ‘  church  matters,'  while  the  fair  needle-w  omen 
were  thus  orthodoxly  employed.  But  alas  !  '  church  matters' 
arc  of  a  very  complex  character,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  sad 
blunders  should  have  been  made ;  for,  as  one  of  the  writers 
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before  iis  remarks,  '  the  claims  of  the  English  church  can  only 
he  thoroughly  understood  hy  persons  who  have  studied  them/ 
and  that  '  clergymen  are  the  appointed  teachers  in  such  eiuses.' 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising,  that  the  propriety  of  some  little 
further  instruction,  just  to  keep  these  ladies  out  of  harm’s  way, 
should  he  recognized,  and  this  is  liberally  supplied,  from  the  simple 
talc  for  childhood  to  the  elaborate  two  or  three  volume  novel. 
To  some  of  these,  which  may  he  taken  as  specimens  of  a  large 
class,  we  shall  now  direct  the  reader’s  attention. 

The  first  on  our  list,  although  published  under  the  imprima^ 
tur  of  the  Rev.  Win.  Sewell,  can,  however,  scarcely  he  said  to 
belong  to  the  class  we  have  been  indicating.  These  little  bro- 
chares,  in  brilliant  dresses  of  red,  blue,  or  green,  and  resplen¬ 
dent  with  gold — suitable  Christmas  gifts  for  good  little  girls — 
arc  generally  very  harmless,  and  very  commonplace.  Such 
is  *  Lanctou  Parsonage,’  which  inculcates  wholesome  lessons 
of  truth-telling,  of  kindness  towards  schoolfellows,  respect  to 
teachers,  and  calls  for  nothing  of  animadversion.  It  is  in 
works  intended  for  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  rule  of 
the  school-mistress,  and  whose  sponsors  have  resigned  their 
olfice,  that  the  fuller  exposition  of  '  the  church’s  teachings,’  and 
of  her  children’s  duty,  is  reserved.  ‘  The  Sketches  ’  appears  to 
us  a  well  managed,  initiatory  little  book  for  this  purpose.  The 
first  story,  keeping  '  church  matters  ’  well  nigh  out  of  sight ;  the 
second — story,  we  cannot  call  it, — but  a  sort  of  prosing  allegory 
on  human  life,  abundant  in  quotations  from  Kcblc,  and  hints  on 
the  eflicacy  of  church  ministrations,  leading  the  reader  on  to  the  un¬ 
disguised  high  churchism  of  the  third, — a  well-written,  but  painful 
story,  of  a  purse-proud,  haughty  man,  who  accidentally  causes 
the  death  of  a  lovely  little  child,  his  only  heir,  and  which  from 
thence  is  entitled  *  The  Lost  Inheritance.’  This  is  made  to  point 
the  moral,  that  each  member  of  the  church  is  by  *  holy  baptism’ 
put  into  possession  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  which  if  lost, 
is  to  be  recovered  again,  only  by  a  ceaseless  round  of  prayers, 
and  almsgiving,  and  above  all,  by  a  dutiful  adherence  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  their  holy  mother.  Some  portions 
of  this  'Lost  Inheritance’  arc  powerful ;  and  in  parts,  too, 
especially  in  the  character  of  old  Richard,  the  fisherman,  the 
writer  seems  so  well  acquainted  with  better  teachings  than 
those  he  has  chosen  to  adopt,  that  we  feel  a  strange  surprise 
that  the  old  man,  whose  bible  is  constantly  open  beside  him, 
should  have  learnt  no  better  than  to  coniine  himself  to  the 
Lord’s  prayer  on  all  emergencies,  and  even  to  dictate  it  to  a 
dying  child. 

The  child  having  thus  entered  on  his  heavenly  inheritance, 
the  father  sets  about  striving  to  regain  his  also ;  and  to  shew  that 
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he  sets  about  it  in  an  orthodox  manner,  we  are  told,  that  haviu" 
intended  to  place  an  expensive  monument  over  the  grave  of  his 
little  boy,  his  clerical  friend  asking  him  which  would  most 
gratify  his  child,  could  he  now  look  down  on  earth,  ‘  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  own  glory,  or  a  work  for  the  glory  of  God,  he  at 
once  saw  the  thing  in  its  right  light/  lie  therefore  g.ave  up 
the  idea  of  a  monument,  and  ‘  proposed  to  devote  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  tl:»'.  church,'  a  pious 
work,  in  which,  we  need  scarcely  add,  he  found  his  reward  in 
*  soothing  recollections,  and  still  more  soothing  hopes/  ^  And, 
we  little  know/  adds  the  writer,  in  conclusion  ;  ‘  how  many 
minds  among  the  wealthier  classes,  Almighty  God,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  resuscitation  in  the  English 
church,  may  be  weaning  by  some  dreadful  blow,  from  dreams  of 
vanity  and  pride,  that  they  may  otfer  to  him,  that  sacrifice  of 
their  worldly  goods,  without  which  such  works  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished/  Among  these  works,  our  author  suggests,  '  an 
orphanotrophiunif  which  formed  one  of  the  regular  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  early  church/  a  home  for  orphans,  *  where 
they  might  be  placed  under  the  care  and  nurture  of  a  little 
organised  family  of  reliyious  tromen/  with  a  superintending 
chaplain,  and  ‘  a  body  of  rules  to  be  approved  by  the  bishop, 
and  enforced  by  him.  Suggest  these  thoughts,  even  w  hen  there 
is  no  apparent  prospect  of  their  being  realized,  for  all  around 
is  working  to  one  end,'  says  the  w  riter,  finally,  '  all  alike  is  a 
struggle  to  recover  an  iiihcritauce  we  have  lost.  Has  not  the 
church  of  our  fathers  lost  its  inheritance  also?  lost  children 
from  its  arms,  and  sheep  from  its  fold  ?  Shall  we  not  all,  and 
each  of  us,  struggle  with  one  united  effort,  with  our  purses,  and 
our  prayers,  to  recover  what,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  may 
still  be  made  our  own  ?' 

Such  is  the  earnest  conclusion  of  a  mere  story  intended  pri¬ 
marily  to  illustrate  six  tolerable  sketches  of  scenes  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  indeed,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  these  dr«aw  ing-room 
books,  which  has  struck  us  most  forcibly,  is  the  evident  })ur- 
poi^c*, — often  very  ingeniously  concealed,  until  the  reader  is 
thoroughly  engaged  in  his  theme, — but  which  toward  the  end 
is  strongly  brought  out,  and  by  reiterated  touches  worked  up 
to  an  imposing  conclusion.  Our  own  writers  might  take  a 
blameless  hint,  in  their  light  publications,  from  this. 

‘  Margaret  Porcival,'  a  closely  printed  talc  in  two  thick 
volumes,  demands  a  more  extended  notice ;  since  it  is  w  ritti  ii 
expressly  to  prove,  that  'truth  and  happiness  are  to  be  found 
in  the  English  church/  This  point,  which  we  should  have 
thought  almost  self-evident  to  her  dutiful  children,  appears, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  '  fellow  and  tutor  of 
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Exeter  College,  Oxford,’  to  require  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pages,  for  its  full  enunciation.  But  we  should  wrong  the 
tact,  both  of  the  author,  and  her  clerical  editor,  did  we  not 
state  that  a  large  portion  of  these  pages  is  devoted  to  a  moving 
story  of  an  imaginative  young  lady,  who,  struck  with  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  white-washed  walls,  and  high  pews  of  her  parish 
church,  and  the  graceful  architecture,  the  fairy  lightness,  and 
beauty  of  tlie  celebrated  church  of  St.  Ouen  :  ‘  bothered’  too> — 
for  after  all,  this  is  the  only  word  that  can  adequately  describe 
her  bewildered  inquiries, — about  the  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans, 
who  like  some  strange  outlandish  animals,  excite  her  surprise, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  break  the  unity  of  the  holy 
catholic  church,  makes  some  very  decided  advances  towards 
Rome,  and  is  only  rescued  bv  the  vehement  ellorts  of  her 
uncle,  who  tells  her  how  very  naughty  it  is  to  leave  the  com- 
liuinion  in  which  she  Svas  born.  As  this  is  a  talc  especially  for 
young  ladies,  we  have  no  love  in  it.  The  deficiency  is,  however, 
tolcral)ly  made  up,  by  the  details  of  a  most  violent  friendship 
formed  between  Margaret,  and  a  Countess  Novera,  with  'oval 
face,  full  forehead,  glossy,  dark,  chesnut  hair,  deep  set,  lustrous 
eyes,’  etc.  etc.,  in  short  as  fasciiiating  a  j)ersonage  as  a  novelist 
could  choose,  to  make  inisehief  enough  to  till  even  three  volumes. 
The  countess  is  a  decided  Roman  catholic,  and  with  her 
confessor,  Father  Andrea,  lays  violent  siege  to  poor  Margaret’s 
imagination  and  feelings,  especially  as  to  the  unity  and  superior 
efficiency  of  the  papal  church.  This  is  a  portion  of  her  uncle’s 
arguments: — 

'  ‘You  will  be  shocked  at  me,  I  know,’  said  Margaret;  ‘  hut  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  more  vague  to  me  than  the  idea  of  working  for  the 
church.* 

*  *  No,*  replied  Mr.  Sutherland,  *  I  am  not  shocked  ;  your  feeling  is 
that  of  many,  and  it  has  been  the  growth  of  years  of  neglect  and  false 
princiides.  Rut,  Margaret,  have  you  never  felt  the  want  of  such  an 
object — something  visible  to  which  to  attach  yourself?* 

‘  ‘  Yes,  indeed.*  Margaret  spoke  earnestly,  for  the  question  brought 
to  her  remembrance  the  floating  dissatisfactions  which  she  had  lately 
been  striving  to  banish.  ‘  Rut  I  fancied  the  wish  w’as  a  wrong  one,*  she 
added  ;  ‘  that  it  arose  from  my  own  weakness  ;  and  that  1  ought  to  be 
contented  with  trying  to  do  good  to  myself  and  to  the  persons  immedi¬ 
ately  about  me, — the  children,  for  instance,  and  the  poor.* 

*  *  So  far  you  were  right,  that  we  are  all  limited  to  a  certain  sphere  of 
action,  and  must  be  contented  with  it ;  but  do  you  not  sec  the  immense 
difference  between  working  in  that  sphere,  with  the  idea  that  it  is  part 
of  a  great  whole,  and  working  in  it  as  an  isolated  individual  ?* 

'  ‘We  cannot  reallv  be  isolated,*  said  Margaret,  ‘because  all  Chris*, 
tians  form  but  one  body — the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  says  so.* 

*  ‘  It  says,*  replied  Mr.  Sutherland,  ‘  that  we  are  to  endeavour  to  keep 
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•  the  unity  of  the  ipirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;  because  there  is  one  bodv, 
and  one  spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism.’  Now  look  at  Unitarians,  denying  the  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
and  calling  themselves  Christians ;  look  at  Baptists,  enforcing  adult  bap¬ 
tism  alone;  look  at  Wesleyans,  and  Independents,  and  the  countless 
sects  of  the  present  day.  making  both  the  sacraments  mere  signs,  and 
all  diflfering  from  each  other  and  from  the  church  in  their  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  where  can  the  *  one  body’  be  found  amongst  them  ?’ 

*  •  Spiritually  they  may  be  one,*  said  Mar^ret. 

*  •  Was  it  merely  spiritually  in  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  apostles 
appointed  elders  and  rulers  in  every  church  ;  when  it  was  said  that  if 
one  member  suflfered,  all  the  members  suflfered  with  it ;  or,  in  later  days, 
when  strangers  travelling’  to  a  foreign  land,  carried  commendatory 
letters  to  the  bishop,  and  were  received  at  once  as  parts  of  the  great 
Christian  family  ?  The  unity  of  those  days  was  a  visible  unity — the 
body  was  a  visible  body.’ 

*  *  Then,  where  are  we  to  look,  what  are  we  to  do  ?’  exclaimed  Mar¬ 
garet,  quickly.  *  Facts  are  against  you.’ 

*  *  Nay,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  facts  are  for  me.  The  bishops  of  the 
English  branch  of  the  catholic  church  are  regularly  descended  from  the 
apostles  ;  the  faith  of  the  English  church  is  the  faith  of  the  apostles ; 
the  prayers  of  the  English  church  are  the  prayers,  if  not  of  the  aj)ostles, 
yet  of  their  immediate  successors ;  and,  therefore,  to  work  for  the  En¬ 
glish  church,  is  to  work  for  one  of  the  parts  of  that  body,  of  which  our 
Lord  himself  is  the  head.*  ’ — Vol.  i.  p.  187. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  in  answer  to  the  succeeding  question 
of  Margaret,  SVnd  are  all  others  to  be  exeluded?*  the  answer 
disclaims  the  presumption  of  ‘  confining  the  mercies  of  Christ 
within  the  strict  limits  of  the  visible  churcb,* — a  charitable  re¬ 
mark,  but  one  in  which  the  ultra  party  do  not  choose  to  agree. 
The  '  church  principles’  of  the  author  are,  how  ever,  high  enough. 
But  the  advantage  of  ^  a  fixed  rule,’  and  the  eonstjint  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  priest,  still  dwells  on  poor  Margaret’s  mind,  and 
she  urges  'the  inefficiency  of  the  English  church,  as  compared 
with  the  llomish.’  To  this  her  unele  replies,  by  pointing  to  the 
cighty-onc  feasts,  and  more  important  still,  the  hundred  and 
twenty-three  fast  days,  making  '  altogether  two  hundred  and 
four  days,  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  set  apart  for 
particular  observances,’  and  which  of  necessity  must  be  marvel¬ 
lously  efficacious.  But  then,— that  which  another  writer  has 
characterized  as  '  the  great  want  of  our  times,’ — confession, — 
why,  for  this  the  Englisli  church  has  in  measure  provided,  for 
'  she  allows,  and  even  commands,  in  questions  of  conscience,  a 
free  communication  between  the  clergyman  and  his  spiritual 
charge.’  Truly  the  church  of  Englaud  approximates  very  nearly 
to  the  venerable  church  of  Rome. 

Still,  the  great  benefit  of  priestly  superintendence  dwells 
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upon  the  poor  girl's  mind,  for  she  remembers  how  the  beautiful 
countess  is  accustomed  to  speak  and  act,  at  the  mere  bidding  of 
her  confessor ;  and  strangely  enough,  though  strong-minded 
and  intelligent,  Margaret  seems  to  long  for  a  similar  bondage. 
And  now  we  are  introduced  to  a  pattern  parish,  with  a  pattern 
parish  priest,  and  his  three  curates,  all  busily  engaged  in  the 
pleasant  task  of  superintending  the  female  population,  after  this 
fashion ; — 

“  It  is  the  fashion/  said  Mr.  Sutherland,  ‘  to  form  utopian  schemes  of 
Sisters  of  Charity, — and  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  be  ver\'  desi¬ 
rable, — but  until  such  institutions  can  be  founded,  really  founded,  so  as 
to  stand.  Henley  has  seized  upon  the  stray  persons  in  his  parish,  and  set 
them  all  to  work  for  him  in  different  ways,  and  according  to  rules, 
which  keep  them  under  his  own  control ;  and  so  effects,  not  equal  good, 
|)erhaps,  but  as  much  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances ;  and  this 
without  giving  any  offence.* 

‘  *  District  visitors,  in  fact,*  said  Margaret. 

*  *  Except  that,  besides  the  regular  persons  to  act  as  visitors,  he  con¬ 
trives  to  give  every  one  something  to  do.  Miss  Uebrett,  for  instance, 
is  not  fitted  for  a  district  visitor,  but  she  is  fitted  to  read  to  an  old 
woman  ;  and  this  he  would  perceive,  and  act  upon.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  make  her  by  degrees  quite  useful.* 

*  ‘  All  people  have  not  Mr.  Henley’s  discrimination,  I  am  afraid,*  said 
Margaret. 

*  ‘  There  may  be  a  difficulty,  certainly  ;  but  caution  and  practice  would 
teach  a  good  deal,  and  something  of  the  kind  must  always  be  necessary. 
There  are  many  persons  who  would  never  be  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  yet 
need  definite  employment.* 

*  Margaret  assented,  remembering  how  thankfully  she  would  have 
placed  herself  under  some  such  guidance  at  Dccring,  instead  of  trying  to 
find  out  duties  for  herself ;  with  the  risk  of  attempting  more  than  she 
could  perform,  or  neglecting  those  which  lay  within  her  sphere :  and 
Mr.  Sutherland  engaged,  when  she  ctimc  to  reside  in  his  parish,  that  he 
would  give  her  full  instruction.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  446. 

Indeed,  this  clerical  guidance  is  so  minute  and  specific,  that 
the  reverend  rector  actually  busied  himself  with  providing 
‘  flannel  work  ’  for  those  old  ladies,  whose  days  of  embroidering 
*  church  ornaments'  were  over : — we  hope  he  also  superintended 
the  cutting  out.  Cheered  by  such  proofs  of  the  vigilance  and 
care  of  the  English  church,  and  her  priests;  withdrawn  from 
the  influence  of  the  too -fascinating  countess,  who  returns  to 
Italy,  to  die  of  that  only  complaint  which  ever  proves  fatal  to 
heroines  of  novels — consumption;  enjoying  the  quiet  of  her 
uncle's  parish,  and  the  inestimable  privilege  of  the  morning  and 
evening  daily  service,  with  the  absolution — *  indeed  a  comfort 
to  the  w’cary  spirit,  to  be  permitted  to  confess  the  weight  of  the 
day's  offences,  and  receive  the  assurance  of  forgiveness,' — Mar- 
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{»aret  is  gradually  brought  to  perceive  that,  *  whatever  might  be 
the  power  of  the  Romish  church,  it  was  certain  that  the  English 
church  |)ossessed  power  also.  Holiness  could  be  met  by  holi¬ 
ness  ;  *eal  by  zeal ;  self-denial  by  self-denial ;  and  this,  not  in 
one  place  only,  but  wherever  the  principles  of  the  church  are 
carried  out.*  Eventually,  therefore,  Margaret  Pcrcival  acqui¬ 
esces  in  the  will  of  Providence,  which  has  placed  her  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  *  a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  which  she  is 
found  to  adhere  ;*  while,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Novera's  death,  'she  could  think  of  her  as  blest,  what¬ 
ever  errors  might  have  been  engrafted  on  her  faith,  and  she 
could  yet  humbly  trust  that  in  the  English  church  she  herself 
might  find  salvation  !*  What  deference  to  Rome  is  here,  even 
while  striving  by  lengthened  argumentations  to  prove  that  slie 
is  wrong :  and  how’  meekly  are  the  claims  of  mother  church 
urged  against  the  Romanists — how  different  to  the  insulting 
half-notice  with  which  the  claims  of  dissenters  are  met ! 

'  Margaret  Pcrcival*  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  may  be  called 
moderate  tractarianism ;  but  the  last  work  on  our  list,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  important,  almost  out-Puseyites  Dr. 
Pusey.  llic  writer  attracted  some  attention  by  her  former 
work,  '  Fnnn  Oxford  to  Rome,*  addressed  to  young  gentlemen, 
who  looked  longingly  over  the  slight  fence  which  separates  the 
two  communions.  In  the  present,  the  lesson  is  addressed  to  the 
ladies,  in  a  rather  fragmentary  story,  describing  the  mental 
struggles  of  a  young  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  '  w  ho,  with  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  stedfast  purpose,  was  minded  to  w  alk  in  the  good  old 
ways.*  We  arc  introduced  to  the  Lady  Helen  in  a  boudoir, 
where  guitar  and  piano,  silks,  paints,  gold  ink  and  black  ink, 
embroidery  frame,  easel,  writing  desk,  reading  desk,  new  books, 
new  music,  new’  prints,  arc  jumbled  in  most  admired  confusion, 
while  the  lady  in  satin  dress,  and  lace  berthe,  but  with 'no 
jewellery  —  it  was  a  vigil  of  the  church,*  stands,  exclaiming 
theatrically,  'None  rejoices  with  me,  none  grieves  with  me.* 
This  is  earnestly  denied  by  a  sweet- voiced  lady  w*ho  enters  the 
room,  and  who  proves  to  be  the  faultless  sister  of  the  faultless 
curate,  ^Ir.  Norman.  The  case  of  Lady  Helen  w  as,  it  seems — 

*  That  of  numbers  in  our  day,  who  have  felt  and  responded  to  the 
nearer  drawings  of  the  Mother  of  their  Souls.  This  absorbing  affec¬ 
tion  having  once  taken  hold  upon  the  heart,  there  seems  no  room  in  the 
life  for  any  object  or  attraction  besides.  And  these  times  arc  very 
worldly.  As  converts  in  past  ages  thronged  to  the  monastery  and  the 
convent,  so  among  us  the  awakened  mind,  filled  with  zeal  like  new 
conversion,  sighs  for  a  retreat ;  for  w’e  cannot  live  in  the  midst  of  our 
relations,  or  mix  with  the  families  of  our  friends,  or  bear,  or  read,  or  see 
what  is  going  on  around,  without  feeling  that  to  keep  faithful  to  such  a 
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love,  conquering  all  the  bewildering  interests  pressed  on  us  from  the 
outward,  must  be  a  hard,  incessant,  and  continuous  struggle.  The  reliant 
mind,  the  ver\'  one  most  joyfully  giving  up  itself  to  the  invitation  of 
tl>e  Church,  the  Mistress  of  meekest  children,  that  mind  most  dreads 
such  struggle,  is  most  fearful  of  the  event  of  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
the  S|urit ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  such  a  one  is  apt  to  seek  refuge 
in  flight :  flight  indeed  to  the  arms  of  the  strong,  flight  to  the  <x)vcring 
of  the  wise,  but  flight  that  perhaps  will  forfeit  the  reward  of  individual 
victory.' — p.  121. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Lady  Helen  is  counselled  by  her  reverend 
adviser  to  mix  with  the  fashionable  world,  by  way  of  '  lighting 
manfully  under  Christ’s  banner.’ — 

*  Then  he  entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  town  life  from  which  she 
was  shrinking,  supposed  its  minutest  difficulties,  and  showed  their  ready 
remedy.  A  ball  or  an  opera,  or  a  vainest  party,  attended  in  conformity 
with  filial  obedience,  would  become  an  occasion  of  more  real  benefit  than 
a  self-imposed  task  of  much  apparent  piety.  And  she  might  carry  out 
in  many  ways  the  suggestions  already  made  ns  to  regularity  of  life,  and 
personal,  small,  but  continual,  sacrifices ;  sacrifices  of  taste  at  the  table, 
which  no  curious  eye  could  note  ;  of  superabundant  sleep,  which  none 
should  know  of  but  the  holy,  watching  angels;  of  ease  in  sitting  or 
lying,  understood  by  none  but  the  own  body  denied  its  desired  luxuries ; 
sacrifices  of  pleasant  books,  of  the  gaze  at  attractive  objects,  of  the  nt- 
terance  of  witticisms  and  vivacious  words  which  would  bring  a  little 
applause.  Unnumbered  might  be  the  self-denials  of  every  day,  far  more 
really  hard  and  more  really  beneficial  than  the  total  withdrawal  from  that 
position  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  place  her  under  the  command  of 
.her  parent.’ — pp.  134. 

In  short,  it  would  seem  she  was  to  follow  out  the  laudable 
plan  of '  Socur  Nativite,’  who  was  ticcustomed  to  turn  away  her 
eyes,  when  any  object  more  pleasing  than  usual  was  presented 
to  them,  and  who  alw  ays  '  qualified  ’  her  savoury  mess  of  potage 
with  a  good  spoonful  of  soot.  No  wonder,  that  in  gratitude  for 
such  'priceless  words,’  Lady  Helen  'knelt  on  the  ground,  to 
receive  his  parting  blessing.’ 

The  lady  goes  to  London,  taking  with  her  the  curate’s 
sister,  as  a  sort  of  female  confessor;  but  much  troubled 
is  she — and,  naturally  enough,  we  think — with  '  the  warfare  ’ 
her  spiritual  guide  has  appointed  for  her.  '  It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  two  such  contrary  existences,’  she  exclaims.  The  an- 
sw  er  of  her  friend  is,  that  Heaven  ‘  would  not  permit  his  little 
ones  to  be  led  astray,  if  they  look  up  to  him  in  the  only  w'ay  in 
which  he  makes  his  voice  audible  among  men,  in  the  instruction 
of  the  church,  in  the  rule  of  external  authority,  and  who  having 
heard,  determine  to  follov)  it,  in  blind  and  beseeching  obedience,* 
Blind  enough,  truly  !  Still,  '  to  live  in  the  world,  and  continue 
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a  life  of  devotion  in  such  times,  and  in  such  a  country  as  this,  is 
an  impracticable  attempt,'  urges  Helen. 

•  'The  church,  my  Helen/  replied  her  friend,  ‘  never  commands  im¬ 
possible  tasks ;  what  she  bids,  she  imparts  strength  to  perform.  It 
was  never  known  of  her  that  she  required  the  tale  of  bricks  without 
having  supplied  the  material.' 

•  *  How  has  she  supplied  me  with  strength  for  the  necessities  imposed 
upon  me  ?  '  said  Helen. 

•  *  Do  you  ask  this,  Helen,  you,  who  have  known  such  blessedness  of 
the  sacraments,  such  power  of  prayer,  such  vigilance  of  your  holy  mother’s 
help  in  every  past  season  of  need  ?  You  are  unhappy  to-day ;  some 
secret  cloud  afflicts  you.  No,  dear  Helen,  the  church  never  sends  her 
children  abroad  upon  the  arena  of  life  without  complete  and  tempered 
armour,  if  they  will  accept  it  from  her  outstretched  hands.’ — p.  173. 

As  a  portion  of  this  armour,  they  now,  every  morning,  dili¬ 
gently  read  and  sing  together  the  morning  'service ;  but  it  is 
not  attended  with  the  expected  benefit,  and  then  ^liss  Nor¬ 
man’s  quick  apprehension  perceives  that  it  is  for  waut  of  priestly 
intercession.  We  must  give  the  following  in  the  lady’s  own 
words : — 

•  *  As  to  the  present  question,  I  have  attempted  sometimes  to  com¬ 
pensate  your  absence  at  our  hour  of  prayer,  by  trying,  as  it  were,  to 
substitute  myself  for  you  in  going  through  the  office,  but  I  soon  felt  this 
could  not  be  ;  the  vicarious  power  of  prayer  is  given  only  to  the  priests  of 
the  church.* 

•  *  What !  ’  said  Lady  Helen,  eagerly,  *  do  you  mean  that  they  have 
power  to  appear  in  prayer  in  our  place,  so  that  we  should  receive  equal 
benefit  as  from  our  own  personal  presence  ?  * 

‘  *  So  much  as  that,  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  should  have  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  church  in  saying,  but  undoubtedly  those  whom  they  remember 
vicariously  in  the  temple  of  Almighty  God  become  spiritually  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and,  if  themselves  correspond  to  the  high  privilege,  are 
in  the  way  of  receiving  blessings  of  a  high  kind.* — pp.  175. 

^  Lady  Helen  was  thoughtful,’ — no  wonder !  At  length  she  hit 
on  the  happy  expedient  of  requesting  Mr.  Norman  to  remem¬ 
ber  them  in  the  daily  service — they  taking  care  to  fix  their 
reading  at  the  same  hour — the  very  way  to  be  wrong,  since  as 
we  are  told,  the  parish  was  some  hundred  miles  off,  the  ‘  mis¬ 
erable  sinners  might  have  proceeded  to  the  jubilant  part  of  the 
service,  ere  the  words  of  absolution  were  pronounced,  or  those 
wonder-working  words  might  have  been  said  even  before  the 
suppliants  had  made  confession.  Whether  in  this  case.  Holy 
Church  had  power  to  '  annihilate  both  time  and  space,’  we 
know  not,  but  the  result,  we  are  told,  was  abundant  peace. 
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'  Thus  does  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  church  provide 
R*»ainst  every  distress.  She  exacts  severe  obedience,  but  she 
opens  herself  as  the  free  fountain  of  power  and  of  peacc.^  What 
utter  deification  of  *  the  church  ’  is  tliis  ! 

But  moreover,  ‘to  fulfil  the  beautiful  law  ’  of  the  church,  ‘to 
its  utmost  letter,'  Lady  Helen  became  abundant  in  almsgiving, 
especially  ‘  at  the  holy  communion for,  ‘  who  has  tried,’  says 
the  writer,  ‘and  knows  not  the  rich  etlicacy  of  this  good  work 
to  the  soul's  health?'  Indeed,  we  arc  farther  told,  that  ‘the 
church  teaches  us  to  trust  that  the  earnest  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  w  ith  alms  if  possible,  is  a  blessed  means  of  puri¬ 
fication  from  the  stains  of  the  lesser  sins  of  our  daily  life,  as 
they  pass  over  the  soul  1  Abundant  are  the  graces  which  she 
publishes  to  the  faith  of  acts  like  these' — abundant,  doubtless  ! 
The  Lady  Helen  also  indulges  in  occasional  works  of  superero¬ 
gation,  which  arc  duly  rewarded;  such  as  duteously conveying  a 
carriage  full  of  the  choicest  flowers,  as  a  gift  to  the  altar  of  one 
of  the  West  end  churches ;  w  hile  the  only  compunction  which 
she  feels  during  ‘her  course  of  obedience,’  is — not  at  time 
wasted  in  dissipation — nor  at  saints'  days  honored,  and  Sab¬ 
baths  neglected — but  for  the  sin  of  having  attended  a  masquerade 
on  a  Friday  !  ‘  It  w  as  Friday,'  she  wTites  in  her  diary, — we  arc 

astonished  so  puritanic  a  help  should  have  been  allowed, — ‘  and 
there  were  we,  some  hundreds  of  Christian  women,  once  and 
for  ever  baptized  into  his  death,  crowned  with  flowers  and  with 
jewels  on  a  day  when  he  w  ore  a  crown  of  thorns.'  She  there¬ 
fore  notes  how,  as  a  judgment,  she  was  filled  with  pride  and 
vanity,  and  exclaims,  ‘Ah,  how  at  such  times  as  these,  one 
sighs  for  that  one  and  true  refuge  from  oneself,  and  the  crush¬ 
ing  weight  of  one’s  own  infirmities,  which  our  blessed  Lord 
reared  up  for  his  weakest  children !'  ‘A  very  excellent  re¬ 
mark,'  exclaims  some  pious  rejider  ;  but  what  w  ill  he  say  to  the 
completion  of  the  sentence,  and  the  subsequent  remarks  ? — 

‘  When  he  uttered  the  words  to  his  apostles,  *  Whosesoever  sins  ye 
rerait,  they  are  remitted.^  How  vigorously  one  might  go  on  if  these 
constantly  accumulating  weights  could  be  lightened,  as  his  mercy  has 
provided  that  they  might,  if  in  every  hour  of  spiritual  sickness  one  could 
go  and  *  show  *  oneself  *  to  the  priest,*  and  be  healed,  and  cleansed,  and 
sent  forth  strong  again. 

*  Notes  of  secret  wailing  like  these  were  not  uncommon  in  the  time 
of  which  we  write ;  alas  !  they  are  too  common  now.  We  say,  alas  ! 
not  for  their  sake,  for  they  are  a  blessed  sign,  but  because  the  uttered 
lamentation  often  loses  itself  on  vacancy.  It  is  but,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  here  and  there  one  Anglican  priest  who  as  yet  ventures  to  grasp  the 
magnitude  of  the  apostolical  commission,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Mer¬ 
ciful  One  emancipate  the  trembling  spirit  from  its  thraldom.  Many  and 
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mjiny  a  one,  hke  her  of  whom  we  are  writing,  has  sighed  and  sighed  in 
vam  for  confession  and  absolution  from  sin  in  the  bosom  of  the  English 
church.* — p.  189. 

Indeed  the  writer  fears  this  great  blessing  can  never  be  com¬ 
pletely  attained  while  there  is  a  married  priesthood.  On  read¬ 
ing  this,  we  at  first  thought  she  alluded  to  the  acknowledged 
difficulty  of  married  men  keeping  a  secret ;  but  we  find  it  is 
for  the  very  extravagant  reason,  that  ‘  fireside  frivolities  *  must 
unfit  a  man  for  the  confessional.  Really,  the  ‘jovial  priests’  and 
jocund  friars  have  never  been  discovered,  either  in  past  times  or 
present,  to  exhibit  much  of  the  dark  shadow  of  the  confessional 
on  their  brow.  ‘The  deep  lessons  of  obedience'  in  which  Lady 
Helen  has  been  trained  throughout  the  whole  London  season, 
begin,  by  the  end,  to  bear  fruit.  The  first  is,  that  she  renders 
herself  so  unpleasant  by  her  taciturnity — hear  this,  yc  young 
ladies  of  England — and  by  her  carelessness  to  please,  that  on 
the  last  night  of  the  opera,  her  box,  heretofore  crowded  with 
admirers,  is  completely  deserted.  She  despised  ‘the  social 
popularity  of  our  day,'  which  is  gained  by  ‘  a  talent  for  sharj)-! 
ness,  liveliness,  and  that  brilliant  persiflage,  which  j)asses  too 
current,  instead  of  truer  and  earnester  discourse.'  But  from 
the  added  remark,  it  would  seem  that  even  ‘  earnest  discourse  ’ 
is  not  permissible  to  women,  for  ‘  St.  Basil  says,  that  ‘  the  talk 
of  a  woman  should  resemble  water,  which  is  said  to  be  best 
when  it  has  no  taste  at  all.'  This  is  not  the  world’s  opinion, 
nor  docs  society  like  its  practice;  but  as  the  church’s  holy 
voice,  Helen  knew  it  to  be  right;'  Now  we  remember,  tliat 
king  Solomon  has  told  us,  the  highest  praise  of  a  woman, 
is  ‘  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,'  but  then  what 
have  the  devout  disciples  of  the  fathers  to  do  with  the  bil)le? — 
what  is  the  opinion  of  King  Solomon  compared  with  that  of  St. 
Basil?  It  is  rather  curious  to  find  a  female  writer  inculcating 
such  doctrine.  If  the  talk  of  a  woman  should  be  insipid  as 
water,  how'  is  it  that  the  author  of  ‘  Rest  in  the  Church  ’  comes 
before  us  not  only  in  print,  but  with  a  style  far  more  resembling 
vinegar — indeed,  in  some  parts,  solution  of  caustic? 

But  a  greater  reward  awaits  Lady  Helen  than  being  shunned 
as  disagreeable ;  this  is  the  return  of  her  father,  ere  his  death,  to 
the  bosom  of  the  true  church.  While  the  young  lady  was  in 
Ix)ndon,  the  pattern  curate,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  his 
curacy  for  Puseyism,  had  been  resummoned  in  consequence  of 
‘  the  invasions  of  dissent  on  the  unfenced  fold ;’  and  as  may  be 
supposed,  he  goes  to  work  vigorously  on  his  return.  He  buries 
the  dead,  ‘  for  none  of  whom  he  could  be  sorry,  as  without  liope, 
for  who  can  tell  the  efficacy  of  the  last  communion,  the  inalien- 
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able  power  of  holy  baptism,  abiding  on  the  soul  through  all  the 
wear  and  wickedness  of  life  ?  Who  can  tell  the  hitherto,  of  the 
sacramental  mercy  which  God  has  invested  in  his  church  for 
the  exigencies  of  men  Y  But  this  is  only  for  the  children  of 
the  church,  for  the  writer  goes  on  to  mark  ‘  the  hitherto,’  and 
to  show  it  w  as  not  in  the  person  of  some  aged,  hardened  sinner, 
but  in  that  of  an  helpless  infant,  that  mercy  was  to  find  no  place; 
and  she  proceeds  to  paint  the  disgusting  scene — to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  some  of  our  rural  parishes,  no  fancied  one — of  an  infant 
brought  for  burial,  and  the  priest  refusing  it  ‘a  little  earth  for 
charity,’  on  tlic  plea  of  ‘  not  mixing  the  dust  of  the  baptized 
and  the  infidel  together  in  that  consecrated  ground.’  The  whole 
scene  is  worth  reading,  in  proof  of  the  furious  intolerance  that 
rankles  in  the  mind,  not  of  the  writer  alone,  but  of  a  large,  and 
alas !  from  worldly  standing,  influential  class.  After  a  long 
speechifying  on  the  part  of  the  curate,  shewing  how'  impossible 
it  w  as  ‘  for  the  unbaptized  to  take  a  place  among  the  once 
regenerated,  however  subsequently  erring,’  which  smites  the 
hearts,  we  arc  told,  of  the  auditors ;  they  are  ‘  humbled  and 
softened,’  and  the  mother  of  the  poor  infant,  ‘  buried  with  the 
burial  of  a  dog,’  calls  next  day  to  request  baptism  for  her  other 
child  !  llcally,  a  scries  of  the  *  Anti-state  church  Tracts’  were 
grievously  wanted  in  that  parish. 

So  valuable  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  could  not  miss  his  re¬ 
ward;  so  Lady  Helen’s  father,  who  is  brought  to  his  country 
scat  to  die,  is  so  awe-stricken  with  this  humble  imitator  of  Hil¬ 
debrand  that  he  actually  goes  to  church,  is  charmed  with  the 
comfortable  doctrine  of  priestly  absolution,  surrenders  himself, 
soul  and  body,  into  the  power  of  the  insolent  young  priest, 
listens  to  the  poisonous  opiates  wherewith  his  conscience  is 
lulled,  and  he  finally  experiences  ‘  the  immeasurable  licnedic- 
tion  of  confession,  when  the  hand  of  God’s  priest  has  conveyed 
to  us  the  mystical  absolution  !’ 

*  A  few  weeks  after  that  saving  act,  General  Riddesdalc  died ;  died 
with  the  thrilling  w’ords  yet  making  melody  in  his  ear  and  heart — 

*  *  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  church  to  ab¬ 
solve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy 
forgive  thee  thine  offences  :  And  by  his  authority  committed  to  me,  I 
absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. — 'p,  321. 

Surely  such  a  priest  and  such  a  deed  should  have  their  re¬ 
ward  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  there  is  no  '  rest  in  the  church  ’ 
for  Mr.  Norman,  any  more  than  for  Lady  Helen.  His  wonder¬ 
working  powers  arc  unappreciated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
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who  suspends  liim  for  disobedience,  and  the  result  is,  that  he 
passes  over  to  the  more  congenial  church  of  Home. 

*  Rome  arose  before  him  with  her  incomparable  constitution,  and  laws 
which  the  lapse  of  ages  cannot  contravene ;  with  her  perfect  ideal,  and 
her  shining  history,  and  her  mighty  saints,  and  her  whole  mould  the  very 
same  from  which  those  saints  were  formed  ;  and  lastly,  her  imperial 
claims,  her  all-absorbing  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  communion  with 
herself.  Fears  of  schism,  scruples  of  error,  love  to  the  *  churcii  of  his 
baptism,*  were  forgotten,  lost,  betrayed.  One  strong  and  irrefragable 
conviction  mounted  over  all,  whose  centre,  circle,  and  consummated 
ground  was  Rome !  Right  or  wrong,  for  blessing  or  for  bane,  the 
Anglican  bishop  had  achieved  a  convert  for  the  church  of  Rome. — p. 
387. 

Lady  Helen  followed  the  example  of  her  reverend  guide  ; 
Miss  is'orman,  alone,  clung  to  the  English  church,  and  there 
waits,  '  until  the  privilege  shall  be  opened  to  her  in  common 
with  others,  to  become  an  Anglican  sister  of  mercy,  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  is  forming  for  the  holy  purpose  of  administering,  by 
such  means,  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  London.  May  the  Jiord, 
and  brother  of  the  poor,  remember  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
the  day  of  judgment,  those  good,  and  powerful,  into  whose 
hearts  he  has  put  it  to  consider  this.  And  in  their  blessed  home, 
and  in  the  church,  and  holy  sacraments,  and  in  the  scenes  of 
heart-rending  poverty,  and  benighted  guilt,  may  those  sweet 
sisters  possess  his  own  best  gift  of  peace  1’ 

Finally,  anticipating,  as  the  speedy  answer  of  our  Lord’s 
Pniyer,  ‘  that  they  all  may  be  one,' — the  junction  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  and  Homan  churches,  and  prophesying  wonderful  things  to 
be  done  through  the  agency  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  the  work, 
w  hich  might  more  appropriately  be  termed  '  Disquiet  in  the 
Church,'  cuds. 

A\  e  lu\ve  been  anxious  to  bring  these  works  before  our  readers, 
especially  the  last,  scarcely  so  much  as  specimens  of '  Tractarian 
‘  Teachings  for  Ladies,'  although  in  this  respect  they  arc  impor¬ 
tant,  as  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  peculiarly  aggressive 
character  which  is  assumed  by  this  portion  of  the  English  church, 
and  the  system  on  which  it  proceeds. 

The  recommendation  in  ‘The  Sketches,'  of  an  asylum  for 
orphan  children,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  sisterhood  ;  the 
example  of  clerical  activity  in  ‘  Margaret  Percival,'  parcelling 
out  the  women  of  the  upper  chasses,  and  giving  to  each  her 
most  appropriate  task ;  the  unwearied  labours  exhibited  as  the 
Iwunden  duty  both  of  the  priest  and  his  converts,  in  *  Hest 
in  the  Church;'  and  the  exulting  allusion  to  the  projected 
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society  of  the  ‘  Angjlican  '  Sisters  of  Charity,  all  prove  the  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts,  and  by  female  agency,  too,  about  to  be  made,  to 
recover  'the  lost  sheep  to  the  ehurch’s  fold.’  And  even  as  \\c 
write,  these  efforts  arc  taking  a  more  definite  form  ;  schools, 
where  a  formulary  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  Homan 
Catholic,  save  by  being  in  English,  is  enjoined  ;  societies  for  the 
sick,  in  which  aid  is  afforded  only  on  condition  of  accepting  the 
ministrations  of  the  priest,  arc  rising  in  many  a  remote  village, 
while  the  projected  institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  has  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  column- long  advertisements,  headed 
by  a  long  array  of  names  well  known  in  the  annals  of  Tracta- 
ri.anism. 

AVith  such  agencies  at  work,  it  needs  that  wc  shoidd  be  more 
than  ever  active  and  vigilant,  and  thus  whatever  can  throw  light 
on  our  opponents’  proceedings  becoines  important.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant,  too,  to  mark  the  spirit  and  general  character  of  their 
popular  works.  These  prove  emphatically  to  us  that  the  day  of 
half  speaking,  of  hesitating  avowal,  has  completely  gone  by. 
'Hear  the  church,’  they  each  and  all  cry,  authoritatively;  and 
anything  but  gentle  are  the  denunciations  on  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  comply  with  that  Cidl.  They  advance  with 
lance  and  shield  to  a  war  d  Fovirmice,  neither  heeding  to  give 
or  to  take  cpiartcr.  Now  it  w  ould  be  as  well,  we  think,  if  many 
of  our  writers  would  imitate,  not  their  intolerance,  but  their 
earnestness  of  purpose,  their  bold  and  determined  advocacy  of 
all  they  deem  right.  They  look  back  upon  their  own  history 
with  proud  exultation.  Shall  we  not  show  them  we  have  a 
history  as  proud,  aye,  prouder,  tlnin  their  own  ?  Away,  then, 
with  timid  confessions  of  dissent,  polite  lamentations  over  di¬ 
visions  and  sects;  let  us  stand  forth  in  our  writings,  as  those 
who  feel  we  have  a  noble  heritage  committed  to  us  by  our 
fathers,  and  which,  as  a  sacred  gift,  we  will  preserve  and  maintain. 


Art.  V. — The  Latin  Church  during  Anglo-Saxon  Times.  By  Henry 
Soames,  M.A.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1848. 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  a  vindication  of  the  author’s  '  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,’  in  reply  to  the  animadversions  of  Dr.  Lingard. 
In  addition  to  this  more  immediate  object,  '  it  is  an  attempt  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  western  church,  during  one 
particular  period.’  And  it  is  justly  remarked,  that  no  period  in 
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religious  history  better  deserves  to  be  studied,  after  that  of  the 
first  three  centuries. 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  rule  over  England  comprises  an  era  during  which 
the  Roman  bishops  became  temporal  princes,  image-worship  oi)tained 
a  synodical  recognition,  and  tradition  w’as  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  of  it.  Great  opportunities  were  thus  given  for  acquiring,  extending, 
and  securing  influence  to  the  chief  Latin  ecclesiastic.  Popularity  coiild 
be  successfully  sought,  by  pandering  to  that  appetite  for  Pagan  vanities 
which  haunts  inferior  life  and  inferior  understandings,  while  the  tra¬ 
ditional  principle  has  built  up  a  system  that  flatters  clergymen  with 
notions  of  supernatural  privileges,  and  every  body  else  with  hopes  of 
eluding  responsibility.* 

Mr.  Soaracs  has  brought  to  this  important  task  a  large 
measure  of  ability,  learning,  and  candour ;  Jtnd,  though  he 
passes  rapidly  over  the  wliole  field  of  controversy  between 
Wot cst autism  and  Romanism,  there  is  little  of  the  polemical 
tone  in  his  discussions,  and  he  judiciously  «a voids  the  use  of 
trite  technicalities.  As  a  historical  defence  of  evangelical 
Protestantism,  we  accept  his  work,  thankfully,  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  which  has  emanated  from  the  fountains  of  ‘  divinity  *  in 
his  own  church. 

*  Gregory  the  Great — Conversions  of  the  British  Isles — Arch¬ 
bishop  Theodore — Confession  and  Absolution — Image  AVorship 
—  AV'ilfrid  —  Eucharistic  Questions  —  Development  —  and  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Papal  Power, ^  are  the  subjects  to 
which  his  chapters  are  devoted. 

Several  of  these  subjects  have  furnished  topics  for  separate 
discussion  in  previous  numbers  of  this  journal.  AVe  shall  there¬ 
fore  confine  our  attention  at  present  to  the  seasonable  question 
last  mentioned,  the  Papacy,  'We  say,  '  seasonable,'  because 
every  reader  will  admit  that  the  Papacy  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis  more  serious  than  any  that  has  ever  marked  its  mar¬ 
vellous  history. 

AN  hen  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  about  to  be  swept  away,  by 
the  same  flood  of  popular  power  which  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Austria  were  unable  to  resist,  its  doom  w’as  delayed  by  the 
phenomenon  of  a  pope  professing  liberality  and  reform,  who,  by 
virtue  of  this  profession,  became  the  idol  of  the  revolutionary 
party  all  over  Fmrope.  Even  those  thoughtful  men  who  doubted 
Ids  sincerity  as  a  Roman  pope,  rejoiced  in  his  patriotism  as  an 
Italian  prince.  They  hoped  that  for  once,  the  claims  of  infalli¬ 
bility  would  be  merged  *iu  the  enthusiasm  of  nationality,  and 
that  iu  Pius  ix.,  the  man  would  triumph  over  the  priest.  As 
well  might  they  have  expected  that  the  Ethiopian  would  change 
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his  skin,  or  that  Dr.  Pliilpots  would  tolerate  evangelical  doctrine. 
The  new  pope  proved  to  be  animated  by  the  old  spirit  of  the 
Papacy.  He  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  pretensions  to  rule 
autocratically  ;  and  it  was  soon  foiind  that  he  had  run  with  the 
multitude  a  little  way  only  from  policy,  to  w  in  their  confidence, 
and  turn  them  from  the  road  of  freedom. 

The  people  found  out  the  manccuvrc,  and,  conscious  of  their 
power,  demanded  that  it  should  be  acknowledged,  and  consti¬ 
tutionally  guaranteed.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen,  in  tlie  heart 
of  the  Holy  City,  a  laity,  stripped  for  centuries  of  every  right, 
revolting  against  the  sceptre  of  an  infallible  authority,  surround¬ 
ing  its  throne  with  angry  menaces,  and  not  only  extorting  a 
share  of  the  temporal  sovereignty,  but  controlling  also  the  spiri¬ 
tual  supremacy,  constraining  the  Pope,  against  his  conscience, 
to  banish  from  the  metropolis  they  were  created  to  defend  and 
exalt,  his  most  devoted  servants,  the  Jesuits,  in  the  hour  of  his 
perplexity  and  agony.  The  same  insurgent  and  inlidcl  demo¬ 
cracy  has  compelled  the  holy  father  to  declare  war  against  his 
old  Austrian  protector.  They  have  made  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace,  till  he  granted  their  requests ;  and  we  know  not 
how  soon  accounts  may  reach  us  that  he  lias  been  compelled  to 
lly,  and  give  place  to  a  provisional  government. 

Can  these  things  come  over  us  like  a  summer-cloud,  without 
our  special  wonder?  Do  they  not  bid  us  rctiect  upon  the  nature 
of  that  mystic  power  which  has  been  so  long  securely  seated 
upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, — upon  its  gradual  rise,  its  insidious 
advances,  its  millennial  era  of  disastrous  ascendancy,  during 
which  its  arm  was  felt  in  every  western  nation,  in  every  church, 
ill  every  parish,  in  every  family,  almost  in  every  heart, — during 
which  its  image  and  superscription  were  so  stamped  upon  so¬ 
ciety,  that  they  could  not  be  obliterated  without  changing  its 
substance?  Can  we  be  inditrerent  to  its  decline  during  five 
centuries,  as  it  '  slowly  receded  like  the  retreat  of  w  aters,’  till, 
at  last,  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  secular  domination  remain  visible 
on  the  surface  of  Europe,  except  the  reptile-breeding  slime  it 
has  deposited,  and  which  has  engendered  the  social  plagues  that 
HOW’  atllict  the  nations  ? 

^Vhence,  then,  this  power?  On  what  did  it  base  its  preten¬ 
sions?  How  did  it  gain  such  a  marvellous  ascendancy?  From 
what  causes  has  it  declined?  AVhen  and  how  is  it  to  fall?  These 
arc  questions  w  hieh  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  reflecting 
mind.  Rut  it  requires  more  sjiace  than  we  have,  to  answer  them 
fully.  The  future,  indeed,  we  can  but  dimly  discern,  though 
the  signs  of  the  times  were  never  so  intelligible,  nor  did  con¬ 
temporary  events  ever  point  out  so  plainly  the  things  which  are 
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coming  to  pass.  As  God’s  purposes  are  unfolded,  it  requires 
little  trouble  to  translate  prophecy  into  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Papacy  was  predicted  ;  but  there 
is  as  little  that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the  creation  of  human 
policy,  favoured  by  circumstances,  and  working  on  an  ignorant, 
8U|)(  rstitious,  and"  barbarous  state  of  society.  ‘  Fixed  in  the 
capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  long  the  centre  of  missionary 
enterprise,  the  Church  of  Rome  early  eclipsed  every  other.  Her 
position  told  most  upon  the  countries  to  the  west  and  north, 
eventually  the  chief  scats  of  civilization.’  Christianity  could 
not  root  itself  and  flourish  in  an  immense  metropolis,  without 
commanding  respect  and  habitual  deference  over  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  chief  pastor  of  Home  was  the  most  important  of 
ecclesiastics,  because  his  congregation  w  as  in  the  most  important 
of  cities,  where  were  conspicuously  concentrated  the  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  greatness  of  the  Homan  world. 

A  church  bom  in  such  a  city,  almost  inevitably  acquired  tlie 
native  instinct  of  conquest.  She  has  therefore  constantly  striven 
for  the  mastery  over  other  Christian  bodies.  This  has  been 
the  unvarying  tendency  of  her  policy.  She  would  be  mistress 
of  all  churches. 

‘  She  talked  of  unity,  and  meant  subjection.’  She  could  never 
rest  while  an  independent  church  remained  in  the  AVest.  Not 
even  in  Hritain  or  in  Ireland,  remote  as  they  were,  and  barba¬ 
rous  as  thev  were  deemed,  could  this  cve-sorc  be  endured.  In 
the  space  of  500  years, — from  the  conversion  of  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  the  Norman  conquest, — she  secured  all  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  to  her  subsequent  religious  monarchy.  Her  missions  in 
those  ages  were  cunning  crusades  against  the  rights  of  existing 
churches.  Wherever  she  found  a  married  clergy,  she  denounced 
them  as  immond;  a  native,  vernacular  liturgy,  she  condemued 
it  as  schismatic.  And  against  all  national  opposition,  she 
«cnq)le(l  not  to  invoke  the  arm  of  the  civil  power.  For  the 
sake  of  this  object,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  bless  any  blood¬ 
stained  usurper  who  was  able  to  head  an  invading  army,  and 
grasp  a  sceptre.  She  pr<»pagated  her  doctrines  by  a  system  of 
sanctimonious  deceit,  and  built  her  infallibilty  upon  forgery. 
From  her  inborn  lust  of  power,  she  encouraged  Judaiziug  pro¬ 
pensities,  which  converted  the  ministry  into  a  ])ricsthoo(l,  the 
communion-table  into  an  altar,  the  bread  and  wine  into  a 
sacrifice,  and  banished  simplicity  and  spirituality  from  ])ublic 
worship.  Her  most  saintly  bishops,  from  Gregory  the  Great, 
down,  expn'ssly  sanctioned  the  embodiment  of  heathenish  ob¬ 
servances  in  the  Catholic  ritual,  in  order  thereby  to  secure  a 
hold  on  the  minds,  or  rather  the  habits,  of  the  ignorant  masses. 
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By  intriguing  in  every  court,  she  induced  the  chief  clergy  of 
other  countries  to  seek  her  honorary  distinctions,  of  which  the 
pallium  was  the  chief,  and  which  became  in  due  time  the  emblem 
of  lier  authority  and  jurisdiction.  And  wherever  she  established 
her  jnrisLiiction,  slie  managed  to  draw'  an  ample  tribute.  Twisden, 
an  old  writer,  tells  us  that — 

*  After  the  court  of  Rome  began  to  raise  itself  a  revenue  from  other 
churches,  this  pallium,  that  was  no  other  than  a  distinctive  ornament, 
not  to  be  paid  for,  l)egan  to  be  set  at  so  immense  a  rate,  that  Canutus, 
going  to  Rome  in  103 1,  did  mediate  with  John  xix.  that  it  might  be 
more  easy  to  his  prelates  ;  in  which,  though  he  had  a  favourable  answer, 
yet  in  Henry  i.  his  time,  it  was  so  much,  the  Archbishop  of  York  could 
not  pay  the  money  without  a  heavy  debt. 

‘  Several  things  were  alleged  as  the  ground  of  these  pretensions. 
There  was  first  the  notion  that  Peter,  assumed  to  he  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  had  been  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  his  authority  descended  to  his 
successors  ;  the  generally  credited  tradition  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  put 
to  death  and  buried  at  Rome,  which  drew  to  that  city  crowds  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  western  Christendom  ;  and  the  fact  that  Rome  was  the 
only  apostolic  see  in  this  part  of  the  world.  But  neither  this  fact,  nor 
Scripture,  nor  tradition,  nor  all  combined,  were  felt  to  be  sutlicicnt  to 
bear  the  superstructure  of  spiritual  and  temporal  supremacy. 

*  It  rests  on  an  earthly  foundation.  AVhen  ('onstantinc  embraced 
Christianity  through  state  policy,  the  Bishops  obtained  wealth,  rank,  and 
civil  jurisdiction.  Their  ambition,  already  great,  was  rendered  intem¬ 
perate  by  the  most  exciting  aliment.  The  Emperor  was  fond  of  cen¬ 
tralization  in  his  own  government,  and  he  encouraged  it  in  the  Cimreh. 
Hence  the  Bishops  of  his  three  principal  cities,  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  felt  sure  of  pleasing  him,  if  they  could  succeed  in  exercising 
a  territorial  authority,  similar  to  that  of  the  secular  governors  in  those 
places.  As  names  are  often  useful  for  obtaining  things,  the  two  great 
oriental  Bishops  came  forward  in  the  fifth  century,  or  it  may  be  somewhat 
earlier,  as  patriarchs.  The  Roman  Bishop  was  called  a  patriarch  too,  hut 
not  usually  in  his  own  documents,  nor  so  e.arly,  or  so  commonly.  All  these 
three  great  prelates  possessed  a  customary  jurisdiction  over  the  regions 
which  depended  upon  the  governors  of  the  cities  in  which  they  severally 
dwelt ;  and  the  Emperor,  until  a  fourth  patriarchate  arose  near  his 
own  palace  in  Constantinople,  was  ordinarily  willing  to  consider  this 
custom  as  a  right.  The  fifth  patriarchate,  that  of  Jerusalem,  never  ob¬ 
tained  much  importance.  Thus  the  sec  of  Rome  acquired  fresh  privi¬ 
leges,  and  of  a  very  extensive  kind.  Still  these  privileges  had  nothing 
spiritual  in  their  nature  and  origin.’ — p.  *201. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  gained  rather  than  lost,  by  the  removal 
of  the  imperial  court,  lie  no  longer  dwelt  under  the  shadow 
of  a  higher  power,  but  stood  forth  as  the  greatest  man  in  the 
nietrojK)lis  of  the  old  civilization,  where  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  most  learned  men  in  Europe.  lieligion,  learning,  and 
policy,  soon  enabled  him  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  over  the 
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northern  invaders,  while  the  city  itself  '  was  preserved  from  ruin 
by  a  factitious  importance,  which  kept  her  in  the  public  eye 
quite  as  much  as  ever.  From  being  the  scat  of  government, 
she  became  the  centre  of  western  superstition,^  and  drove  a 
flourishing  trade  in  the  bones  of  martyrs.  By  such  means,  and 
not  by  any  divine  right,  popes  took  the  place  of  the  Cicsars. 

Bui  the  popes  felt  tlie  need  of  ground  more  sacred  and  solid, 
to  satisfy  the  demands  even  of  a  dark  and  barbarous  age.  In 
the  seventh  century, — 

*  Western  Europe  saw  an  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  arising  within  her 
confines,  and  an  intelligent  minority  wished  for  some  satisfactory  account 
of  its  claims  upon  their  obedience.  Rome’s  position,  as  anciently  the 
capital,  and  still  the  centre  of  information,  w'as  an  accident  which  ex¬ 
plained  existing  circumstances,  and  then  left  them  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  People  called  for  scripture  and  history,  or  at  least  for  one  of 
them,  to  solve  the  problem  which  papal  power  put  forward.  But  scrip¬ 
ture  was  mute ;  even  our  Saviour’s  declared  pur])ose  of  building  his 
church  upon  a  rock,  being  almost  universally  so  interpreted,  as  to  give 
Rome  no  assistance.  Etjually  powerless  to  aid  them  was  authentic 
history.  Her  partizans,  therefore,  felt  sorely  pinched,  and  one  of  them 
was  ingenious  enough  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  ditficultv,  bv  concocting 
such  a  narrative  as  the  world  called  for.* — Ih.  p.  *2*21. 

This  wns  the  Ponfiffical  Book,  a  half-fabulous  history  of  the 
Roman  see — the  romance  of  the  early  popes.  It  was  the  age 
of  piotts  frauds,  of  false  miracles,  and  forged  documents.  It  was 
a  maxim  with  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  time,  that  deceit  and 
dupery  were  allowable,  when  the  purpose  was  good, —  that  the 
means  were  sanctified  hv  the  end. 

'I'hc  Pontitlical  Book  answered  its  purpose  admirably.  It 
was  believed  to  be  what  it  professed  to  be,  the  production  of 
Pope  Damasus ; — but  according  to  the  admissions  of  the  most 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  criticism  proved  that  Da¬ 
masus  knew  nothing  about  it, — that  it  was  the  compilation  of 
a  bungling  hand,  from  some  obscure  and  lying  books.  The 
great  point  which  it  sought  to  establish  was,  that  Peter  was  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  that  his  princedom  w  as  inherited  by 
the  pope.  This  clumsy  fabrication  was  trusted  long  ns  an  ex¬ 
cellent  authority — the  magna  charta  of  the  Papacy. 

The  union  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power  produces  the 
most  infatuating  of  all  ambitions.  The  Papacy  W'as  the  creature 
ot  cirenmstanees,  though  of  circumstances  foreseen  and  prede¬ 
termined.  The  Emperor,  sunk  in  sloth  and  pleasure  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  eared  little  about  Italy,  which  became  an  ejisv^  prey 
to  barbarous  invaders.  The  rising  Carlovingian  family  yielded 
the  Romans  the  protection  they  sought  in  vain  from  tiie  Ejist ; 
and  in  return  for  spiritual  sanction  of  their  claims  to  sove- 
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reignty,  they  were  willing  to  invest  the  Bishop  of  Rome  with 
temporal  principalities.  To  justify  the  possession  of  these,  and 
the  claim  to  still  more,  other  fabrications  were  needed,  and 
were  readily  furnished. — A  deed  of  assignment  from  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great,  conveying  to  the  Pope  his  inheritance  in  the 
AVest,  was  forged,  published,  and  credited  by  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  times,  and  maintained  an  almost  universallv  un- 
doubted  authority  for  centuries.  ‘  With  the  consent  of  his 
satraps,  and  the  universal  senate  and  chief  men,  and  all  the 
people  placed  under  the  Roman  empire,'  the  Emperor  conferred 
upon  the  holy  see  a  suprennicy  over  all  others.  To  Sylvester, 
and  his  successors,  he  surrendered  the  Lateran  palace,  investing 
them  with  the  trappings  of  imperial  state,  lie  gave  them  ^  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces,  places,  and  cities  of  all  Italy, 
and  of  the  western  regions.' 

The  circumstances  of  this  story  were  all  at  direct  variance 
with  the  facts  of  history,  with  which  the  inventor  seemed  to  have 
been  totally  ignorant.  To  complete  the  system  of  fraud  and 
imposture,  other  inventions  followed — known  as  the  Decretals^ 
and  the  Capituhrs  of  Adrian  /.  They  were  received  without 
any  mistrust,  and  they  served  the  Pope's  purposes  for  hundreds 
of  vears.  Nor  when  his  own  ecclesiastics  discovered  the  cnor- 
mous  cheat,  did  the  fabric  shake  which  rested  upon  it.  The 
Pope  had  gone  with  the  heathenish  current  of  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  image  worship, — and  by  artful  policy,  he  had  won  the 
adhesion  of  princes  and  peoples,  till  he  became  too  powerful  for 
any  man  or  nation  in  the  West  to  withstand  his  anti-Christian 
pretensions.  One  after  another,  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  passed 
under  his  ecclesiastical  yoke.  Appeals  flowed  into  his  court 
from  all  quarters.  They  were  invariably  so  decided,  as  to  favour 
his  interest  and  advance  his  power. — Tlie  coiuiucror  was  always 
sure  of  his  blessing ; — the  unfortunate  and  the  moneyless  could 
not  escape  his  anathema. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  ellcct  of  this  domination  was  most 
disastrous.  When  we  contemplate  Roman  Catholic  countries 
religioushjy  we  find  the  people  superstitious,  zealous,  and  devout, 
in  many  cases,  but  priest-ridden  and  besotted ;  unthinking 
themselves,  yet  intolerant  of  opinion,  and  persecuting  all  who 
refuse  to  worship  stupidly  the  image  which  they  have  set  up; 
sinning  in  the  midst  of  penance,  rcvelliiig  and  rioting  in  their 
pilgrimages,  and  hoping  to  redeem  a  life  of  crime  by  offerings 
to  the  Church. 

Morallify  we  find  them,  viewed  in  the  mass,  indolent,  slothful, 
contented  in  dirt  and  discomfort,  distrusting  themselves,  to 
others  deceitful  and  treacherous,  fickle  and  fraudulent,  lying 
and  cheating. 
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Socially,  they  arc  poor,  thriftless,  servile,  averse  to  progress, 
tolerant  of  vermin,  not  ashamed  of  rags,  abounding  in  beggars, 
trading  in  ulcers,  passively  obedient,  or  savagely  seditious. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  South  America,  and  every  other  country 
where  the  Papal  system  has  been  fully  carried  out,  and  has 
reigned  without  counteraction,  furnish  the  saddest  proofs  that 
that  system  teems  with  misery  to  those  who  arc  unfortunately 
bound  by  it. 

We  suspect  that  few,  even  of  our  Protestant  readers,  arc 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Komanisni  has  deteriorated  na¬ 
tional  character,  and  that  people  often  ascribe  to  climate,  or 
blood,  or  other  causes,  the  results  which  it  has  produced.  Free 
institutions,  the  habit  of  self-government  in  civil  matters,  and 
national  independence,  greatly  counteracted  its  spirit,  where 
they  prevailed ;  but  against  these,  in  every  land,  Rome  in¬ 
stinctively  warred,  and  when  she  conquered  them,  her  point 
was  gained. 

Take  the  case  of  Spain,  for  example  : — 

*  Civil  liberty/  says  Sismondi,  *  was  preserved  as  perfect  in  Spain  as 
it  can  be  under  any  constitution.  When  political  liberty  was  once 
properly  appreciated,  religious  servitude  could  not  long  continue  to 
exist ;  and  the  Spaniards,  therefore,  till  the  time  of  Charles  v.,  main¬ 
tained  their  independence  in  a  great  degree,  against  the  Church  of 
Home,  of  which  they  subsequently  became  the  most  timid  vassals,  when 
once  deprived  of  their  free  constitution,* 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  kings  of  Aragon  granted  full 
liberty  of  couscieucc  to  the  Pauliciaiis  and  Albigenscs,  and 
also  fought  for  them  in  the  deadly  crusade  conducted  by  Simon 
dc  Montfort.  Peter  iii.  and  his  successor  lived  under  Papal 
excommunication  daring  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  not  caring  to  propitiate  that  power  before  which  so 
many  nations  trembled.  In  1485,  the  whole  popuhatiou  of 
Anigon  rose  in  arms,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  In¬ 
quisition.  The  characteristics  of  the  old  Spanish  character 
were  frankness,  honorable  feeling,  an  iiidepeiideiit  and  manly 
bearing,  magnanimity  in  war,  ami  a  generous  love  of  freedom. 

Let  us  now  eon^iidcr  what  the  Papacy  has  made  them,  and 
we  shall  feel  with  Baxter,  ‘  how*  great  a  sin  tyranny  is.'  Again 
we  quote  Sismondi : — 

*  Cruelty  seemed  to  become  the  characteristic  of  the  Spani>h  soldiery, 
as  duplicity  of  their  chiefs.  The  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  sullied 
themst'lvw  with  acts  of  treachery,  unequalled  in  history.  To  the  enemy 
the  Spanish  infantry  presented  a  front  of  iron,  to  the  unfortunate  an 
iron  heart.  They  were  invariably  selected  for  the  execution  of  any 
cruel  project,  from  an  assurance  that  no  sympathy  could  stay  them. 
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They  conducted  themselves  in  a  ferocious  manner  ae:ain9t  the  Protes¬ 
tants  in  Germany,  and  they  displayed  equal  cruelty  against  the  Catholics, 
in  the  sacking  of  Rome.  At  the  same  period,  the  soldiers  of  Cortez 
and  Pizarro,  in  the  new  world,  gave  proofs  of  a  ferocity  which  has  been 
the  opprobrium  of  the  Castilians,  hut  of  which  no  instance  is  to  he 
found  in  the  whole  history  of  Spain,  before  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.’ — Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Vol.  ii. 

The  Inquisition,  the  fiendish  crnsndcs  against  Jews  and 
!Moors,  autos-da-ftf  and  the  ambitions  wars  and  usurpations  of 
Charles  v.,  wrought  this  ellect.  Every  man  lost  confidence  in 
his  neighbour;  every  inmate  of  a  family  was  a  spy  upon  its 
members.  Opinion  was  the  deadliest  of  crimes ;  suspicion 
lurked  on  every  brow.  Consequently,  'the  people  terrified, 
abandoned  every  intellectual  pursuit,’  and  that  land  became  an 
accursed  wilderness,  wddeh  the  infidel  Moors  had  cultivated 
like  a  garden.  We  need  not  say  wliat  the  Spanish  people  are 
now,  with  intellect  prostrated  and  will  subjugated  ;  at  once 
'  imperious  and  servile,  false  and  self-opinionated,  cruel  and 
voluptuous.’  With  all  her  revolutions,  Spain  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  shake  olT  this  cleaving  curse. 

The  same  fatal  influence  was  exerted  by  the  Papacy  on 
PortugJil.  In  1510,  John  iii.  established  the  Inquisition,  and, 
says  Sismondi,  '  the  luitional  character  underwent  a  complete 
change.’  Then  succeeded  enslaved  and  cowardly  consciences, 
mental  apathy,  beggarly  pride,  shameless  profligacy,  and  drivel¬ 
ling  superstition. 

In  Italy,  the  immediate  country  of  the  supreme  demoralizer, 
civil  liberty  was  also  gradually  extinguished.  Free  republics 
were  converted  into  principalities  for  the  pope’s  '  nephews,’ — 
no  nearer  relationship  could  be  decorously  named.  '  Men 
generally  advanced  in  years,’  says  Ilallam,  ‘and  born  of  noble 
Italian  families,  made  the  Papacy  subservient  to  the  elevation 
of  their  kindred,  or  to  the  interests  of  a  local  faction.  For 
such  ends  they  mingled  in  the  dark  conspiracies  of  that  had 
age,  distinguished  on/f/  by  the  mere  scandalous  turpitude  of  their 
tices  from  the  petty  tyrants  and  intriguers  with  whom  they  were 
engaged.’ 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  'the  veil  woven  by 
religious  aw  e  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  features  of  ordinary  am¬ 
bition  appeared  w  ithout  disguise.  As  the  cupidity  of  the  clergy 
in  regard  to  worldly  estate  had  lowered  their  church  every 
where,  so  the  similar  conduct  of  their  head  undermined  tho 
respect  felt  for  him  in  Italy.’  Excommunication  w  jus  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  most  selfish  purposes,  and  so  fell  into  contempt. 

Clement  v.,  on  account  of  an  attack  made  on  Ferrara  by  the 
Venetians,  in  1309,  '  proclaimed  the  w  hole  people  infamous,  and 
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incapable  for  three  generations  of  any  office;  their  goods  in 
every  part  of  the  world  were  subject  to  confiscation,  and  every 
Venetian,  wherever  he  might  be  found,  was  liable  to  be  reduced 
to  slavery.* 

Such  was  the  mild  rule,  and  such  the  modest  pretensions,  of 
him  who  claimed  to  succeed  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to 
be  the  viecroy  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

Power  passed  away  from  the  pope,  but  repentance  did  not 
come.  ‘  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  all 
favourable  prejudices  were  worn  away,  those  who  occu[)icd  the 
most  conspicuous  stations  in  Europe  disgraced  their  name,  by 
more  notorious  profligacy  than  could  be  paralleled  in  the  darkest 
ages  that  had  preceded.* — llallam.  Middle  Ages,  \  ol.  ii.,  p.  158. 

It  was  a  saying  among  honourable  men  in  those  times, — 

‘  I  had  rather  be  a  priest  than  do  any  thing  so  disgraceful,*  so 
low  had  the  ecclesiastical  character  then  sunk  in  the  estimation 
of  the  wise  and  good,  and  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  There  was  a  legend  currently  believed,  which  was  to  the 
following  eflect. — At  a  meeting  of  fallen  angels,  duly  convened, 
Satan  in  the  chair,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  priests  for  their 
excellent  services  to  the  infernal  kingdom  was  moved  and 
seconded,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  The  comic  poets,  and 
ballad-singers,  and  play-actors,  and  Punches,  of  those  days  did 
not  spare  the  ecclesiastical  body.  The  current  of  revived  lite¬ 
rature  ran  right  against  the  Papacy.  All  the  friends  of  freedom 
and  reform  were  its  enemies.  The  human  mind,  now  aroused 
and  active,  began  to  examine  its  foundations.  The  art  of  printing 
gave  rapidity  to  the  communication  of  thought.  The  Word  of 
God  was  freed,  and  did  its  glorious  work.  Those  early  sects 
who  had  preserved  and  propagated  the  truth  during  the  dark 
ages,  and  to  whom  llallam  and  other  philosophical  historians 
ascribe  so  vjist  an  influence  on  the  masses,  had  prepared  the  w  ay 
for  the  Lutheran  Ueformation.  Persecution  branded  them  as 
heretics,  but  they  were  true  Protestants.  They  did  more  con¬ 
fessedly  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the  people,  and  to  promote 
civilization,  than  the  most  splendid  agencies  which  history  extols. 
Tremendous  efforts  were  used  for  tlieir  extirpation ;  still  they 
sprang  up  and  multiplied  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Europe. 

e  \  chtfites  iu  England,*  says  llallam,  ‘  certainly  pro¬ 
duced  an  extensive  reformation.  Fostered  by  the  general  ill- 
will  towards  the  church,  his  principles  made  vast  progress  in 
Engl.and ;  and,  unlike  the  earlier  sectaries,  were  embraced  by 
men  of  rank  and  civil  influence.* 

1  he  Ueformation  and  the  French  Revolution  inflicted  the 
heaviest  blows  on  the  Papacy ;  but  it  has  been  declining  for 
five  centuries.  It  decays  in  proportion  as  society  progresses. 
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It  every  where  yields  to  true  civilization.  It  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  countries  on  which  it  took  firmest  hold  are  now  shaken  * 
by  revolution.  .  It  sowed  the  wind,  and  is  reaping  the  whirlwind. 
Those  nations  which  have  escaped  from  its  power  may  well  re¬ 
joice  in  their  liberty.  We  are  aware  that  both  individuals  and 
communities  in  the  Church  of  Uomc  have  shown  themselves 
superior  to  their  system,  and  there  are  multitudes  of  Protestants 
unintlnenced  by  the  principles  they  profess;  but,  taking  the 
average  of  character  in  both  eases,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Protestant  nations  have  greatly  the  advantage. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise,  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  Papacy 
wars  against  reason,  and  produces  credulity,  mental  inaction, 
and  imbecility.  It  allows  not  a  manly,  independent  exercise  of 
the  human  mind.  It  .appeals  to  the  past,  and  to  authority,  while 
society  looks  with  ardent  hope  to  the  future,  lamenting  the 
errors  which  have  rct.ardcd  its  progress. 

The  Papacy  wars  against  conscience,  which  it  would  keep  for 
ever  bound,  destroying  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  God,  by 
which  the  serf  is  r.aiscd  to  in.anhood,  .and  w  hich  is  the  source  of 
the  noblest  achievements  of  humanitv.  \Vhcn  reason  and  con- 
science  are  immoLated  on  the  alt.ar  of  the  church,  manhood  is 
gone,  self-respect  is  gone ;  the  soul  has  lost  its  moral  stamina, 
and  is  fit  only  to  inhabit  the  vile  body  of  a  slave. 

The  domination  which  demands  this  sacrifice  has  been  .ahvavs 
maintained  by  a  combination  of  force  and  fraud.  The  principle 
of  force  w  as  c.arried  to  its  legitimate  and  horrid  consequences  iii 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition ;  while  that  of  fraud,  .active  in  the 
church  from  earliest  times,  was  perfectly  developed  in  every 
possible  connexion  with  religion,  monils,  and  politics,  by  the 
Jesuits.  Each  was  a  masterpiece  of  Satan,  in  its  w’.ay.  In  the 
Inquisition  presided  the  cowled  fiend  of  cruelty,  gloating  over 
its  writhing  victims.  In  the  Jesuit  Societv  sat  the  sanctimonious 
and  libertine  demon  of  cunning.  AVho  can  calculate  the  evils 
they  have  inflicted  on  society  ? — evils  which  still  possess  it,  and 
which  in  its  present  revolutionary  throes  it  strives  to  expel. 

How  happily  dilferent  is  it  with  nations  truly  Protcst.ant ! 
We  see  the  contrast  every  where,  in  the  homes  of  the  people, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  fields.  Where  Protestantism  reigns,  there 
is  cleanliness,  industry,  comfort,  order,  taste.  There  is  practical 
intelligence,  manly  freedom,  general  integrity,  energetic  cntcr- 
prizc.  There  is  a  public  opinion,  more  powerful  than  Law, 
formed  in  the  atmosphere  of  scriptural  Christianity.  God  is 
feared ;  the  sovereign  is  honoured ;  the  law  is  obeyed ;  man  is 
respected ;  property  is  secure.  The  people  know  their  rights, 
and  have  the  courage  to  maintain  them,  and  the  ability,  too, 
because  they  perform  their  duties. 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  Papacy  lies  now  in 
poor  countries.  It  roots  itself  most  firmly  in  populations  that 
are  agricultural,  stationary,  and  unthinking.  Commerce,  by 
breaking  the  charm  of  local  influences,  and  opening  up  new 
worlds  of  foreign  ideas,  is  liostile  to  superstition  and  prejudice. 
It  gives  energy  to  the  will,  sharpens  the  mental  faculties,  and 
creates  wealth,  the  parent  of  independence.  It  was  with  the 
true  instinct  of  his  otlice,  that  the  late  Pope  Gregory  forbid  the 
making  of  a  railway  through  his  territories.  The  Papacy  cannot 
long  remain  in  a  land  traversed  by  the  steam  engine.  Neither 
is  its  existence  compatible  with  the  education  of  the  working 
classes,  now  an  irresistible  demand  of  the  times.  Humanly 
speaking  (for  we  do  not  touch  here  on  prophecy),  the  future 
existence  and  duration  of  the  Papacy  depend  on  tlic  answer  to 
this  one  question, — ‘Shall  the  people  have  power  or  not?^  If 
the  people  possess  the  power  of  government,  the  pope  is  nominis 
umbra.  But  they  will  have  power,  even  in  Rome ;  they  have 
seized  it  already,  and,  instead  of  relinquishing,  they  will  increase 
it. 

It  is  probable,  from  prophecy,  and  not  less  from  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  some  awful  convulsion  w  ill  suddenly  terminate 
the  Papacy,  and  that  the  city  of  Rome,  with  which  it  has  been 
identified,  both  in  prophecy  and  history,  will  be  involved  in  its 
ruin.  But  the  system  of  Romanism,  or  rather  Catholicism, 
which  preceded  the  Popedom,  may  survive  it  a  considerable 
time,  until  society  in  every  land  outgrows  its  swaddling  clothes, 
and  will  no  longer  think  and  speak  as  a  child.  Then  will  come 
the  millennium.  But  through  w  hat  untried  scenes,  what  changes 
and  revolutions,  the  world  must  pass  before  that  period,  it  were 
presumptuous  to  attempt  foretelling.  We  wait  humbly  for 
Providence  to  interpret  prophecy. 


A  ST.  \  I. — 1.  The  Protector ;  a  Vindication,  By  J.  H.  Merle  D’Aubign^, 
D.D.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1847. 

2.  O/iVrr  Cromicell  and  the  Protectorate,  By  Daniel  Wilson,  F.S.A., 
Sect,  l^ondon  and  Edinburgh  ;  Thomas  Nelson.  1848. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Public  Life  and  Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  de¬ 
livered  m  substance  to  the  Members  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics* 
Institution,  in  the  Spring  of  1846.  By  Edmund  Clarke.  London; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1848. 

These  works  all  attempts  to  spread  the  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  has  come  into  vogue  during 
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the  last  ten  years,  through  different  elasses  of  society  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Europe.  Cromwell  the  execrated  has  in  this 
time  become  Cromwell  the  extolled ;  and,  from  being  a  man 
of  whom  nonconformist  historians  wrote  charily,  and  church 
historians  vituperativcly,  has  become  a  name  held  in  universal, 
nay,  fashionable  admiration  in  all  cultivated  circles. 

This  change  in  public  opinion  is  very  noteworthy.  It  could 
not  have  taken  place  if  the  tendencies  of  the  age  had  not  been 
favourable  to  it.  Royalty,  aristocracy,  and  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority,  have  all  been  losing  their  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
generation  which  has  come  into  action,  of  late  years,  and  hence, 
many  of  tliem,  and  indeed  most  of  them,  are  well  pri'pared  to 
receive  with  favour  vindications  of  the  man  whoso  name  was, 
of  all  British  ones,  most  completely  identified  with  hostility  to 
them  all.  The  believers  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings  have  all 
passed  away.  If  any  of  them  still  linger  in  Europe,  they  arc 
living  reliques  of  the  past,  and  have  as  much  to  do  with  actual 
affairs  as  the  mail  armour  in  the  Tower  with  the  suppression 
of  the  Irish  rebellion.  The  superstition  which  Oliver  Cromwell 
mortally  wounded  is  gone.  After  the  establishment  of  an 
American  republic,  and  the  struggles  of  three  French  revolutions, 
justice  comes  to  be  generally  rendered  to  the  memory  of  the 
chief  of  the  regicides.  The  reduction  of  the  aristocratic  power 
is  now  demanded  by  the  millions  of  the  people  ;  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  approaching ;  and  therefore  men  are  less 
and  less  prepossessed  against  the  military  dictator,  the  first 
ruler  in  the  world  whose  policy  was  intolerance  only  of  intole¬ 
rance.  As  a  consequence  of  this  progress  of  opinion,  the  characters 
of  men  have  come  to  Ije  regarded  less  in  relation  to  conventional 
maxims,  and  more  in  accordjince  with  the  eternal  tests  of 
manhood  and  virtue.  Evangelism,  which  a  dozen  years  ago  was 
scofled  at,  in  the  manner  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  by  all  the 
fashionable  journals  of  any  pretension,  has  come  to  be  treated 
respectfully  and  sympathetically.  This  feature,  for  many  years 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  has  spread  itself 
over  nejirly  all  our  journals  of  character. 

With  these  influences,  the  pens  of  several  of  our  public  writers 
have  co-operated,  in  producing  the  contrast  between  the  opinions 
of  the  generation  who  are  dying  away  and  the  generation  who 
are  coming  into  action,  respecting  the  character  of  Oliver 
Cromw  ell.  *  A  character  combining  considerable  fanaticism  w  ith 
considerable  hypocrisy,  and  great  ability,  profound  dissimulation 
and  vast  military  genius  such,  in  brief,  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  puritan  ruler.  This  view  was  taught  by  nearly  all  our 
biographers  and  historians,  from  Hume,  Godwin,  and  Guizot, 
down  to  Forster.  Prior  to.  the  year  1837,  the  most  generous 
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appreciation  which  had  appeared  of  the  character  of  Cromwell 
was  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Southey,  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Mr. 
Forster’s  ‘  Life  of  Cromwell/  aud  Dr.  Vaughan’s  ‘  Protectorate/ 
then  recently  published,  were  reviewed  in  the  number  of  the 
Loudon  and  NVestmiuster  Review*  for  October,  ;  and  in  this 
article,  while  the  literary  merits  of  these  writers  were  duly 
honoured,  their  views  of  the  character  of  the  Protector  were 
elaborately  examined,  and,  as  it  appears,  most  successfully  re¬ 
futed.  This  was  the  first  thorough  vindication  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
which  had  appeared  since  the  Restoration.  Tliough  appearing 
in  the  anonymous  aud  fugitive  sliape  of  a  review,  this  paper 
attracted  notice  enough  to  enable  it  to  unsettle,  if  not  to  change, 
the  generally  received  notions  of  the  characteristics  of  Cromwell. 
Mr.  Horace  Smith,  in  his  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  an 
American  novel,  by  Mr.  Herbert,  entitled  ‘  Oliver  Cromwell,’ 
briefly  repeated  the  character  of  the  Protector,  with  ample  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  as  drawn  by  the  London  and  M  cstminster  re¬ 
viewer.  Eighteen  months  after  the  publication  of  this  vindication, 
Mr.  Carlyle  made  know  n  his  adherence  to  the  new*  appreciation, 
in  his  sketch  of  Cromwell,  in  liis  lectures  on  Heroes  and  Hero- 
worship.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  biography  of  Cromwell,  he  knew*  well  that  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  of  vindication  liad  already  been  borne,  and  that  ho 
had  only  to  confirm  an  opinion  already  very  extensively  received. 

The  w  riters  before  us,  Mr.  Clarke,  ilr.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Merle 
D’Aubigne,  attach  great  importance  to  the  revolution  of  opinion 
which  has  occurred  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  great  soldier 
of  religious  liberty.  Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne  says  justly,  the 
Cromwellian  *  epoch  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  modern 
times,  so  far  as  concerns  the  new*  development  of  nations,’  and 
characterizes  the  vindication  of  Cromwell  as  an  undertaking,  in 
his  judgment,  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Protestant  interest. 
The  three  works  before  us  are  all  devoted  to  the  dissemination 
of  this  vindication.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Clarke  diffuse  it  in 
a  cheap  form,  accessible  to  the  most  numerous  classes  of  readers. 
Dr.  Merle  D’Aubigne  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  his  book,  to 
make  the  vindication  known  all  over  the  Continent.  The  subject, 
therefore,  which  these  volumes  open  for  us  is  not  the  character 
of  Cromwell,  but  the  history  of  the  recent  appreciation  of  it. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  should  be  guilty  of  the  suppression 
of  a  fact  ill  literary  history  of  acknowledged  importance,  and 
acquiesce  in  au  injustice  to  a  gentleman  who  has  frequently 
contributed  to  our  pages,  if  we  did  not  record  that  the  first  of 
the  recent  vindications  of  Cromwell,  known  to  us,  appeared  in 
the  London  and  \\  cstminstcr  Review*  for  October,  1839,  and  is 
well  known  to  have  been  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Robertson. 
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AVe  know,  on  tlie  best  authority,  that  no  one  has  rejoiced  more 
than  Mr.  Robertson,  in  the  great  success  with  which  the  view 
he  was  the  first  to  teach  has  been  spread  by  the  honest  research 
and  picturesque  eloquence  of  his  friend.  Rut  every  man  has  a 
right  to  his  own  in  this  world,  and,  in  regard  to  the  Cromwellian 
appreciation,  the  merit  of  Mr.  Carlyle  was  to  be  among  the  first 
to  hold  it,  and  to  surpass  all  others  in  the  completion  and  dif- 
fusion  of  it. 

The  hypocritical  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  However,  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  character  of  Cromwell,  a  portrait  of  him  to  the 
life,  and  in  relation  to  the  aflairs  of  his  time,  is  still  a  deside¬ 
ratum.  Ilis  piety,  sincerity,  worth,  and  heroism,  Imvc  been 
abundantly  established;  nobody  can  henceforth  dispute  them. 
Enough  of  the  rubbish  which  covered  this  statue  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  has  been  removed,  to  shew  its  lofty  and  noble 
characteristics.  Rut  the  rubbish  still  hides  its  pedestal,  and 
covers  still  the  scene  it  adorned  and  the  figures  by  which  it  w’as 
surrounded.  Though  Southey  has  said,  ‘  there  is  no  period  of 
history  in  which  it  so  much  behoves  an  Englishman  to  be  versed 
as  that  of  Cromwell’s  age,*  there  is  none  more  covered  with 
confusion  and  contradiction,  and  in  which,  if  any  living  man  is 
thoroughly  versed,  he  has  yet  to  shew  himself  in  the  fields  of 
historical  literature.  There  is  no  one  knows  it.  The  age  of 
Cromwell  is  the  unexplored  Rompeii  of  English  history. 

Of  the  compilations  on  our  table,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write 
minutely.  They  arc  all  works  of  Jibility,  and  fitted  for  useful¬ 
ness.  The  work  by  Dr.  IMerlc  d’Aubigne  is  not  likely  to  raise 
the  reputation  of  its  author.  It  abounds  in  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
apprehensions,  and  seems  to  have  been  too  hasty  a  performance 
to  be  worthy  of  its  subject.  A  work,  of  the  portable  and  con¬ 
venient  size  of  Dr.  Merle’s  volume,  which  should  condense  the 
essence  of  the  biography  of  the  Protector  in  a  clear  and  brilliant 
style,  would  equal  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson  in  interest,  if  there 
were  a  Southey  to  write  it.  Mr.  Edmund  Clarke  has  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  w  hat  he  attempted.  He  has  w  ritten  a  clear  and  brief 
statement  of  the  chief  events  from  the  accession  of  Charles  to 
the  death  of  Cromwell.  Few  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  re¬ 
quire  to  master  the  contents  of  these  volumes  ;  but  to  those  w  ho 
have  not  time  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
in  the  bulky  volumes  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  these  works  will  afford  in¬ 
struction  indispensable  to  every  Englishman  who  pretends  to 
average  intelligence. 

Mr.  Daniel  Wilson  censures  the  royal  commission  for  the 
adornment  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  refusing  the 
statue  of  Cromwell  a  place  among  the  kings  of  England,  between 
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Charles  I.  and  Charles,  n.  Upon  this  theme  there  has  heen 
a  loud  outerv.  ‘The  Puritan  Kinj?' was  the  {greatest  of  our 
kinps,  urges  Mr.  Wilson;  and  his  exclusion  is  a  wrong  done  far 
more  to  us  than  to  him.  M  c  took  no  part  in  this  fuss  when  it 
was  loudest.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  it.  Ihe  (jucstiou  was 
not  worth  a  straw.  Olive/ Cromwell  \vas  not  a  king.  Of  all 
historical  personages,  no  one  could  be  more  out  of  place  among 
the  Tudors,  Stuarts,  or  Guelphs.  lie  was  not  one  of  them. 
He  was  not  the  least  like  them.  The  reasons  which  cause 
statues  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  kings  and  queens  have  no 
connection,  relation,  or  application  in  reference  to  this  man.  A 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc  among  the  be.autics  of  the  second  Charles 
would  not  be  more  out  of  place  than  the  statue  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  among  the  Stuarts.  As  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  the  group 
would  have  been  as  incongruous  as  if  La  Pieta  of  Miehacl 
Angelo  were  placed  iictwccn  a  Mercury  and  a  Silenus. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  brewer  of  Huntingdon,  a  farmer  of 
St.  Ives.  He  was  a  puritan  layman  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Protestant  nonconformitv  kindled  within  him  a  heroic  devotion 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  genius  of  a  great  general,  the 
wisdom  of  a  great  ruler.  lie  was  the  successful  soldier  and 
statesman  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Brewer,  soldier,  puritan, 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  royalty  about  him.  He  is  not  in  the 
least  like  a  king.  John  Bunyan  among  the  archbishops, 
^Martin  Luther  among  the  popes,  St.  Thomas  of  Assissi  in  a 
corps  de  ballet,  nithcr  than  Oliver  Cromwell  among  the  kings, 
unless  the  selection  has  been  made  by  the  royal  commission  ex¬ 
pressly  to  defy  the  maxim  of  Horace — 

*  liumano  capili  ccrviccm  pictor  cquiuam 
Jungcrc  si  velit.ct  varias  inducere  plumas, 

Undique  collatis  memhris,  ut  turpitcr  atruni 
Dcsinat  in  piseem  niulier  formosa  siipcrne.’ 

But  a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell  there  must  be,  and  we  can 
point  out  an  appropriate  site  for  it.  This  is  not  needful  for  him. 
Honour  enough  has  been  his,  who  was  celebrated  by  John 
Milton,  when  alive,  and  whose  speeches  have  been  edited  mo^t 
faithfully  and  laboriously  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  nearly  two  centu¬ 
ries  after  his  death.  His  place  is  among  the  greatest  servants 
of  mankind.  God  honoured  him  to  do  a  great  work.  But  the 
new  appreciation  of  his  character  is  an  ennobling  thing  for 
ourselves  and  our  descendants.  It  is  destined  to  be  expressed 
in  many  ways,  by  noble  biographies,  by  great  histories,  by  in¬ 
spiring  pictures,  by  sublime  sculptures*.  But  the  time  is*  not 
come  yet.  Tlic  proposals  we  have  seen  of  subscriptions,  raised 
by  active  committees  to  erect  a  statue,  are  premature.  c* 
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cannot  raise  genius  by  a  subscription;  and  marble  pared  to 
order  cannot  teach  the  children  of  our  children  the  saintly  he¬ 
roism  of  an  Oliver  Cromwell. 

However,  we  have  promised  to  suggest  a  spot  for  the  future 
monument,  a  site  for  the  statue  which  is  sure  to  be  erected, 
some  time.  Near  where  Hyde  Park  bursts  upon  the  view  from 
Oxford  Street,  opposite  the  end  of  the  Edgwaro  Road,  the 
reader  may  observe,  in  passing,  a  small  metal  pillar,  on  which 
is  inscribed,  ‘  Here  stood  Tyburn  Gate.'  Looking  into  the 
park  from  this  spot,  tlie  observer  may  trace,  by  a  hollow^  in  the 
grassy  sward,  the  covered  course  towards  the  Serpentine  of 
Tyl)urn, — the  Tyc  lUirn.  At  this  spot,  wc  arc  standing  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  dust  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tyburn  Tree,  the 
famous  gibbet  of  the  olden  time,  had  its  site  here.  At  the  Res¬ 
toration,  the  Royalists  took  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell  out 
of  the  vaults  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  hung  it  in  chains  on 
tlic  gibbet  at  Tyburn.  Credible  witnesses,  who  saw  the  body 
swinging  here,  have  left  behind  them  on  record  their  testimony 
that  they  also  saw  it  interred  in  a  deep  hole  beneath  the  gibbet. 
Whether  the  precise  site  of  the  gibbet  was  within  the  park,  and 
under  the  drive  over  which  the  etjui pages  and  horses  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  prance  in  pride,  or  under  the  road  to  Hayswatcr,  on 
which  the  ocean  dike  roar  of  street  traflic  never  ceases,  certain 
it  is  that  hereabout  moulders  the  dust  of  the  compicror  at 
Naseby,  the  soldier  of  the  ruritans,  the  hero  ot  liberty.  Here, 
we  suggest,  ought  his  statue  to  be. 


Art.  VII.  —  Analogies  and  Contrasts;  or.  Comparative  Sketches  of 
France  anti  England,  By  the  Author  of  *  Revelations  of  Russia,’ 
‘  The  White  Slave,*  ‘  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas.’ 
2  Vols.,  8vo.  London;  Newby.  LS-IS. 

These  volumes,  which  the  author  assures  us  were  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  French  revolution,  and 
which  bear  every  trace  of  that  being  the  fact,  ad’ord  striking 
proof  that  the  convulsion  which  has  arrived  was  clearly  seen  in 
its  approach,  by  thinking  men,  as  iin  incviUiblc  certainty.  Had 
the  author  only  issued  his  work  from  the  press  a  few  months 
earlier,  he  might  have  claimed  as  singular  a  prescience  as  any 
that  can  be  pointed  to  in  the  history  of  letters,  and  would  have 
produced  as  vivid  a  sensation  as  he  did  by  Ids  '  Revelations 
of  Russia,*  which  threw  a  wholly  new’  light  on  the  condition 
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Riul  clmmctcr  of  that  empire,  dissipated  many  needless  alarms 
in  the  public  mind,  and,  tliough  assailed  and  o[)posed  i)y  the 
critics,  soon  became  their  text-book  and  oraelc  on  all  eoncernin*:; 
it.  The  8tu|)endons  etfect  which  this  last  French  revolntiou 
has  produced,  has  neeessarily  rendered  comparatively  weak  that 
which  these  volumes  must  now  occasion;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  deserving  of  particular  attention.  The  author  has  on  this, 
as  on  his  former  appearanee  before  the  public,  shown  that  he  has 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Continent,  its  affairs  and  men. 
The  work  abounds  with  facts  and  opinions  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  we  particularly  desire  to  know  from  a  sure  source. 
The  picturc-ji^allcry  which  his  last  chapter  furnishes  of  almost 
all  the  conspicuous  characters  who  have  lately  figured  in  France, 
is  worthy  of  being  studied  by  every  one  desirous  of  forming  a 
tnic  estimate  of  men  on  whom  so  much  of  present  history  dc- 
]>cnd8.  We  sec  in  it  how  exactly  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
acted  as  you  would  liavc  predicted,  if  in  possession  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  insight  into  character  w  hich  the  author  here  affords. 

As  regards  that  portion  of  the  work  which  gives  the  leading 
title, — that  which  traces  the  national  analogies  between  ns  and 
our  lively  neighbours,  the  features  of  similitude  and  of  difference 
between  us  and  them, — it  appears  to  us  not  only  very  ably, 
but  very  justly,  drawn,  and  calculated  to  create  and  cherish  a 
feeling  in  both  countries  most  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  prosperity  of  these  two  greatest  of  its  nations. 
Tlic  differences  of  our  national  characters  he  treats  as  salient, 
but  superficial ;  the  analogies  as  numerous,  profound,  and 
greater  than  between  nations  superficially  less  differing.  These 
differences,  again,  he  reganls  as  perhaps  due  to  political  causes, 
and  originating  in  neglect  of,  or  attention  to,  liberty  and 
c(juality,  whence  democratic  feeling,  and  aristocratic  spirit :  the 
chief  features  of  dissimilitude  seeming  to  fit  each  other  for  a 
distinct,  but  co-operative  part  in  the  diffusion  of  civilization. 

This  is  a  doctrine  which,  if  found  to  be  true,  is  exceedingly 
comfortable.  It  is  exactly  that  which,  as  philanthropists,  we 
could  wish  to  believe,  and  we  think  the  author  gives  us  ample 
ground  for  receiving  it  as  a  conviction.  He  places  no  reliance 
on  the  entente  confiale  which  was  attempted  to  be  got  up 
between  Ijouis  I'hilippc  and  Queen  Victoria,  which,  however 
sincere  on  the  part  of  the  English  sovereign,  was  soon  made 
evident  to  be  a  mere  political  cloak  on  the  part  of  the  French 
one ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  entente  cordia/e  may,  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In  as¬ 
serting  this,  he  does  not  affect  to  conceal  that  there  exist  in 
the  mind  of  the  hrcnch  nation  strong  feelings  of  jealousy  of  us, 
and  hostility  towards  us.  On  our  part,  he  says,  there  is  an  im- 
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iDcnsc  majority  of  tlic  population  of  these  islands,  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  prosperity  of  France  can  alone  prove  advanta¬ 
geous  to  Great  Britain,  whilst,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  they  bear 
nothing  but  good-w  ill  to  the  French  people ;  and  the  w  ish  to  bury 
in  oblivion  all  former  animosities,  and  to  establish  a  permanent 
good  understanding  with  France,  is  universal  in  this  country. 
But,  says  onr  author — 

*  The  vast  numerical  majority  of  the  French  people  are  indisposed  to 
such  an  arrangement.  In  the  first  place,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has 
done  less  than  with  us,  in  dispelling  the  mutual  prejudices  and  hostility 
to  which  the  lust  war  gave  rise.  In  the  second,  tlie  result  of  that  war, 
so  humiliating  to  a  people  so  sensitive  on  the  point  of  national  glorv,  and 
previously  intoxicated  with  unprecedented  success,  was  not  such  as  to 
have  been  as  easily  fi)rgotten  by  tbe  French  as  by  the  English  people. 
The  winner  in  a  great  game  may  say,  let  us  forget  and  forgive,  but  the 
same  good  humour  can  hardly  be  expected  from  the  loser  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  French  population  generally  disbelieve  in  our  good  intentions  and 
professions  of  amity  towards  it.  This  incredulity,  it  is  true,  is  surelv, 
though  slowly,  diminishing  ;  i>ut  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  it  still 
exists,  to  a  degree  which  would  assuredly  lead  to  the  interruption  of 
peace,  if  the  opinion  of  tbe  numerical  majority  of  the  French  people  could 
l)e  taken  to-morrow. 

‘  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  leads  many  Englishmen  to  advocate  a  re¬ 
pressive  system,  rather  than  a  cordially  conciliatory  policy,  towards 
France  :  not  that  they  do  not  desiderate  a  good  understanding  with  that 
country',  but  that  they  consider  it  unattainable,  'fhe  masses  in  France 
disl)elievc  in  the  sincerity  of  our  friendly  protestations.  The  knowledge 
of  that  unbelief  leads  British  politicians  to  regard  our  good  understanding 
with  the  French  people  as  hopelessly  j)recarious.’ — Vol.  i.  j).  37. 

The  author  justly  attributes  this  distrust  of  us  to  the  rancorous 
enmity  eugeudered  by  the  long  and  bitter  struggle  of  the  last 
great  war,  and  fomented  since  by  the  envious  ingratitude  of 
those  for  whom  we  fought  and  paid  our  money.  This  has,  of 
course,  been  still  further  perpetuated  by  the  contemplation  of 
our  enormous  colonial  possessions,  and  our  commercial  exertions, 
embracing  every  region  of  the  world.  Interested  parties,  and 
their  own  writers  and  politicians,  acting  under  a  natural  feeling, 
to  which  we  ourselves,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  be 
as  little  insensible,  have  impressed  them  with  a  deep  feeling 
that  we  are  banded  together  to  extend  British  commerce  and 
prosperity,  and  to  impede  the  commerce  and  pros[)crity  of  the 
remainder  of  mankind ;  that  we  arc  leagued  in  a  vast  conspiracy, 
and  scatter  broadc«ast  through  the  world  the  seeds  of  misery 
and  of  calamities,  unerringly  calculated  to  ripen  iu  due  seasou 
into  a  guilty  harvest  of  monopoly. 

But  wide  and  profound  as  is  this  national  idea,  the  writer 
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regards  it,  from  personal  experience,  as  in  some  decree  disap- 
pearinj»,  and  that  it  may  be  successfully  undermined  by  a  system 
of  policy  which  shall  bear  out  practically  all  our  friendly  ])ru- 
fessions’  a  policy  which  will  shew  them  that,  though  we  arc  in¬ 
clined  to  push  our  colonial  and  commercial  advantages,  we  are 
quite  as  determined  not  to  interfere  with  theirs.  How  much 
this  national  prejudice  may  be  worn  off  by  personal  intercourse, 
the  writer  shows,  and  in  this  respect  bears  a  testimony  to  the 
French  character,  compared  with  that  of  other  nations,  ami 
especially  the  German,  which  every  one  who  has  resided  much 
on  the  Continent  must  attest,  as  most  singularly  true. 

*  Tlic  writer  has  found  Frenchmen  —  usually  misinformed  as  to 
other  nations,  but  especially  regarding  Englishmen — prompt  to  express 
aversion  or  hostile  feeling  towards  them.  Hut  that  Frenchman  who 
will  readily  confess  to  you  his  disgust  at  everything  connected  with  the 
English  name,  and  his  enmity  towards  the  English  people,  collectively 
and  individually,  turns  out,  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  a  good  sort  of  fellow 
after  a  few  days’  companionship.  His  bark  was  more  than  his  bite,  and 
even  amongst  his  own  people,  he  will  not  allow  you  to  be  cheated  or 
imposed  upon.  If  you  get  into  difficulties  in  a  foreign  country,  he  will 
stand  by  you,  and  bear  his  testimony,  regardless  of  consequences,  in  your 
favour ;  and,  however  difficult  to  convince,  when  once  you  have  impressed 
him  with  your  personal  or  national  superiority  on  any  point,  no  man  will 
more  readily  avow,  respect,  or  emulate  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  take  a 
German,  he  is  all  smiles  and  cordiality,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
pretends  a  national  or  personal  predilection ;  but  he  is  apt  to  ridicule 
and  calumniate  you,  when  your  back  is  turned  ;  will  allow  every  dishonest 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  you  by  his  countrymen,  before  your  face ;  in¬ 
variably  abandons  you  abroad  in  any  scrape  ;  and  those  proofs  which 
secure  the  ap|>rcciation  of  the  Frenchman  will  only  lead  to  envious  dc- 
tniction  in  him.  Converse  habitually  with  French  travellers,  landing,  and 
about  to  embark  from  this  country,  and  contrast  the  fearlessly  expressed 
prejudices  of  those  about  to  explore,  with  the  frank  admissions  of  those 
who  have  examined  it ;  and  then  take  the  German,  before  and  after  he 
has  travelled  in  these  islands,  insincerely  fulsome  when  he  lands,  and 
disingenuously  envious  after  his  return  to  his  own  shores.  The  sharp 
angularities  of  national  character,  common  to  both  French  and  English, 
tend,  on  Inring  first  brought  into  contact,  to  generate  violent  animosities, 
but  when  the  trituration  of  time  has  worn  them  off,  as  there  exists  more 
homogeneity  than  is  commonly  imagined,  in  the  stuff  of  which  both  are 
made,  a  iK’ttcr  agreement  than  could  have  been  conceived  from  so  in¬ 
auspicious  a  commencement  is  the  result  of  prolonged  intercourse. 
Hetween  many  other  peojde  and  the  English,  the  early  is  the  least  un¬ 
friendly  period  of  mutual  acquaintance,  hatred  being  induced,  on  one 
side,  and  contempt,  upon  the  other,  bv  sucb  increase  of  intimacy  as  con¬ 
veys  to  each  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  other. 

V  ranee,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  classes  and  individuals  who 
have  most  familiarity  writh  the  English  are  the  best  disposed  towards 
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them ;  while  in  other  continental  countries,  amongst  these  the  aversion 
is  the  most  profound.  French  sailors,  pilots,  and  fishermen,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  popular  notions  on  these  subjects,  have  more  cause  of  rivalry 
and  hostility  than  any  other  class  of  men,  the  writer  has  found  better 
disposed  than  landsmen  towards  us,  because  they  have  seen  and  tested 
our  nautical  merit ;  yet  the  same  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  Dutch 
maritime  population.’ — lb.  pp.  108 — 110. 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that,  comparing  the  present 
power  and  resources  of  the  two  countries,  wc  can  afford  to 
dismiss  all  jealousy,  and  treat  France  with  that  generosity 
which  gradually  dispels  mistrust.  He  reminds  us  that  the 
preponderance  of  France,  once  truly  ])crilons,  is  now  a  mere 
hugbear.  Within  the  memory  of  a  living  generation,  France 
was  far  more  powerful  than  Kngland,  and,  on  every  point,  in 
contact  with  her.  Hut  though,  during  the  lapse  of  years  which 
has  since  occurred,  France  has  grown  in  strength,  we  have 
decupled  our  own,  and  besides,  the  two  nations  having  struck 
out  dilferent  paths,  wc  have  left  her  so  far  behind,  on  that 
which  wc  have  chosen,  as  to  render  all  chance  of  overtaking  us 
hopeless.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  horn,  the  whole 
population  of  (Iroat  Hritaiu  and  Ireland  was  only  between  ten 
and  eleven  millions.  We  had  never  had  credit  to  borrow^  more 
than  some  seventy  millions,  to  carry  on  a  war  of  twenty-seven 
years  duration;  our  shipping  did  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  a 
million  of  tons  ;  our  Indian  empire  was  in  its  infancy.  France 
had  then  a  concentrated  ])opnlation  of  twenty-three  millions,  a 
navy  more  formidable,  colonies  as  valuable  as  our  owni,  pecu¬ 
niary  resources  more  available,  besides  powerful  national  al- 
liuiccs.  Hut  now',  our  population  is  nearly  thirty  millions;  we 
have  added  a  jirodigions  empire  to  our  possessions ;  our  navy 
more  than  trebles  that  of  France,  doubles  that  of  Ihirope,  and 
Cipials  that  of  all  the  chief  maritime  states  of  the  w’orld  collec¬ 
tively  ;  w  hile  the  unimpaired  credit  w  hich  enabled  us  to  borrow  , 
during  the  last  tweutv-two  years  of  war,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  sterling,  would  give  us,  if  recpiired,  a  greater 
command  of  capital  than  all  the  world  besides  could  accomplish. 

The  analogies  of  character  between  the  French  and  the  En¬ 
glish,  we  cannot  entirely  follow’ the  author  in  tracing;  because 
this,  which  is  ostensibly  the  main  object  of  the  book,  is  in 
reality  only  one  of  many  of  its  contents,  and  could  leave  us  no 
room  to  treat  on  some  matters  that  arc  of  still  greater  interest 
at  the  present  moment.  Wc  may  briefly  state  that  the  author 
shows,  that  though  we  generally  look  on  the  French  character 
as  light  and  frivolous,  it  conceals  under  this  exterior  much  of  our 
own  earnestness.  He  proves  this  by  their  cmiucucc  in  such 
studies  as  require  this  quality,  and  which  produced  in  us  a 
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Bacon  and  a  Newton,  in  them  a  Lavoisier,  a  Cuvier,  and  a 
Laplace.  By  their  zeal  in  overthrowing  political  tyranny,  ami 
destroying  political  error,  and  establisliing  liberty  and  social 
progress,  they  have  exceeded  us  in  throwing  down  aristocra¬ 
cies,  and  equal  us  in  our  zeal  for  popular  reform,  and  even  for 
emancipating  other  races  than  our  own.  Like  us,  they  arc  so 
attached  to  the  positive  and  the  practical,  that  the  dreamy 
metaphysics  which  prevail  in  Germany,  could  no  more  tlourisii 
in  France,  than  the  fanaticism  of  Thom  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
drivelling  of  Johanna  Southcote.  Tlie  chivalrous  spirit,  he  truly 
observes,  may  in  other  countries  animate  a  class  :  but  in  France 
and  in  Great  Britain  it  pervades  society,  uniting  its  most  op¬ 
posite  extremes.  If  not  utterly  excluded  from  the  counter,  it  is 
in  France  chiefly  distinctive  of  the  artizan,  the  peasant,  and  tlie 
soldier;  in  England  it  descends  to  the  inmate  of  the  pot-house 
and  the  club.  Of  this  he  gives  some  curious  iustaiices.  The 
faculty  of  appreciating,  and  the  tendency  to  recognize,  every 
s|)ecie8  of  merit,  is  a  further  characteristic  which  assimilates  the 
French  and  Anglo-Saxon  races,  and  will  probably  prove  the 
most  etfective  means  of  eventual  fusion.  The  author  refers,  as 
proof  of  this  magnanimity  in  the  French,  to  their  present 
admiration  of  Shakspearc,  and  their  copying  our  equipages, 
fowling-pieces,  and  even  dress.  But  it  is  in  restless  energy, 
that  the  French  alone  can  be  at  the  present  day  ranked  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  And  here  he  appeals  to  all  history,  to 
parallel  the  compicsts  of  France  and  England : — 

*  For  which  of  these,  if  we  look  only  to  the  achievements  of  that  com¬ 
bination  of  cunning  and  of  brute  force  which  constitute  political  power, 
afford  a  spectacle  to  parallel  the  French  armies  bearing  the  tricolor,  not 
through  thinly  peopled  territories,  or  amidst  the  enervate  or  barlmrous 
populations  of  the  ancient  w’orld,  but  in  the  face  of  similarly  armed  and 
organized  opponents,  in  triumph,  w’ithin  a  few  brief  seasons,  to  Rome, 
Cairt>,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Moscow  ?  Or  the  recently 
extended  territories  of  that  British  empire,  the  most  powerful  and  vast 
which  has  ever  yet  existed,  immeasurablv  exceeding  the  vaunted  empires 
of  the  Roman  and  Mogul;  upon  whose  expanse  the  sun  never  sets,  and 
which,  trenching  upon  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  and  on  both 
hemispberes,  comprises  beneath  its  sway  so  many  millions?  Or  finally, 
to  tlie  growth  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  the  United  States,  become, 
almost  within  human  recollection,  more  populous  and  powerful  than  the 
races  which  have  lieen  cited  as  most  remarkable  in  their  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  throughout  the  past. 

*  The  armies  of  l,ahore,  of  Greece,  of  Naples,  of  Madagascar,  and  of 
Egypt ;  tlic  fleets  of  Turkey,  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  South  American 
states,  commanded  by  hrenchmen  or  Englishmen;  Bernadotte’s  dynasty 
in  Saeden,  and  the  Rujahship  of  Mr.  Brooke  in  Sarawak  ;  the  French 
and  English  travellers,  scaling  the  virgin  peaks  of  Alps  and  HimalayaiiSi 
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eluding  Russian  vigilance  in  the  Caucasus,  or  perishing  in  undaunted 
succession  in  the  African  deserts,  whilst  tempting  the  ferocity  of  the 
Hokarian  despot,  or  exploring  the  Mos(|uito  shores, — may  suftice  as 
examples,  that  the  adventurous  spirit,  distinguishing  both  people,  is  no 
less  individually,  than  collectively  or  nationally,  prominent.’ — V"ol.  i. 

p.  118. 

The  differences  between  t)ie  characters  of  the  two  nations  we 
shall  dismiss  more  easily ;  they  are  not  in  our  opinion  so 
striking  or  well-defined.  The  Frencli,  our  author  contends,  are 
more  attaclied  to  equality,  the  English  to  liberty ;  the  French 
to  liberty  of  speech,  the  English  to  liberty  of  the  press ;  tho 
Frenchman  prefers  the  glory  of  his  country  to  its  prosperity, 
the  Englishman  its  solid  well-being  to  its  reputation ;  the 
Frenchman  is  painfully  sensitive  to  ridicule,  the  Englishman 
insensible  to  it.  *  Wit  in  England  is  powerless  to  explode  an 
abuse,  expose  an  error,  or  abash  a  fool ;  but  the  laugh  of  folly 
will  frequently,  in  France,  disarm  genius  of  its  )>ower,  and 
divert  wisdom  from  its  path.*  In  religion,  the  tendency  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  to  fanaticism,  that  of  the  Frenchman  to  super¬ 
stition.  Levity  is  hence  apt  to  characterize  religion  with  the 
French,  and  hypocrisy  to  disfigure  it  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Englishman  piques  himself  on  originality ;  the  Frenchman 
is  kept  in  trammels  by  the  fear  of  ridicule.  Pride  and  osten¬ 
tation  are  besetting  sins  of  the  English,  vanity  and  conceit,  of 
the  French ;  avidity  of  gain  characterizes  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
avarice,  the  Frenchman.  The  French  are  generous  and  hu¬ 
mane  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  the  English,  from  syste¬ 
matic  resistance  to  injustice,  once  deeply  impressed  on  their 
minds.  Hence  the  instances  of  sudden  and  heroic  magna¬ 
nimity  in  French  history,  and  the  lasting  reforms  of  the  English, as 
in  the  case  of  the  negro,  the  chimney-sweep,  the  drover’s  cattle, 
or  the  huckster’s  dog ;  while  deaf  and  blind  to  more  extensive 
evils,  the  latter  have  allowed  the  imposition  of  a  grinding  lax  on 
their  Hindoo  subjects,  permitted  millions  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  cruelties  of  vanquished  princes,  and  acquiesced  in  abetting 
the  dominion  of  oppressive  despots  over  as  many  more  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  We  must  lure  cease  to  pursue  the  parallel  of  ditfer- 
ences,  which  is  carried  on  througli  literature,  philosophy,  etc., 
and  notice  some  of  the  more  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  work. 

Amongst  the  most  amusing  portions  of  it,  are  those  of  an 
anccdotical  kind.  One  or  two  of  these,  regarding  passports, 
will  remind  our  readers  of  wdiat  they  themselves  must  have 
witnessed  in  French  police  bureaus. 

'  The  writer  recollects  seeing  a  traveller  actually  sent  sixteen  miles  on 
foot,  in  the  custody  of  a  corporal’s  guard,  because  his  eyebrows  were 
not  as  described  in  the  passport-blue.  Chamois  hunting  on  the  higher 
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Tyrcncfs.  at  the  time  the  CarlUt  war  was  still  raj^ing  beyond  the  Spani^h 
l>oundar>’,  he  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  French  and  English  gentleman, 
the  Marquis  of  1*.  and  Mr.  II..  who,  although  their  papers  were  quite  in 
order,  and  countersigned  by  the  consul  of  the  queen  of  Spain  in  Ton- 
louse,  were  understood  to  be  about  to  penetrate  into  Catalonia,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Carlists.  A  consultation  took  ])lace,  in  consequence,  be¬ 
tween  the  gendarmerie  and  the  custom-house  officers,  as  to  wlicthcr 
they  might  venture  to  detain  either  of  the  travellers,  in  the  absence  of 
any  informality ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  concluded  that  it  was  safest 
to  turn  their  attention  towards  their  own  countryman,  who  was  l)eing 
cross-questioned.  searched,  and  bullied,  whilst  the  Englishman  was  about 
to  be  dismissed  forthwith,  when  the  official,  to  his  intense  delight,  dis¬ 
covered  the  following  flaw  in  the  signalement  or  description  of  his 
person,  contained  in  every  French  passport. 

•'Fhis  |)assport  had  been  obtained  in  a  den  in  Poland-street,  established 
by  the  French  embassy  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  purveying  Engru'-h 
travellers  with  these  documents,  gratis,  and  with  civility,  that  is  to  sav, 
providing  the  traveller  consents  to  purchase  of  the  underling  who  takes 
down  his  name,  a  sixpenny  pocket-book  at  the  price  of  half-a-crown. 

*  Here  delivered  wholesale,  and  calculated  for  wholesale  inspection,  as 
these  adventurers  disembark  in  shoals  on  Boulogne  or  Calais  pier,  the 
scribe  is  sometimes  hurriedly  inexplicit  in  the  details  of  his  pen  and  ink 
portraiture,  and  strikes  otf  those  features  on  w'hich  the  owner  most  prides 
himself  with  a  simple  idem,  or  ditto.  Thus,  *  Thomas  Styles,  rentier 
8ujet  de  Sa  Majesti  Briiannique,  not  if  de  Londres,  Anglctcrre/  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being — 

Aged — 47. 

Height — One  metre,  so  many  centimeters. 

Face — Oval. 

Eyes — Light  blue. 

Eyebrows — idem  ;  or  ditto. 

Hair — idem. 

Whiskers — idem. 

Beard — idem. 

Etc.,  etc. — idem. 

*  Now  our  English  tniveller  had  been  personally  sketched  in  the  above 
loose  manner,  and  though  it  was  obviouslv  preposterous  to  expect  light 
blue  eye-brows,  hair,  and  whiskers,  even  if  all  the  ‘blue  blood  ’  of  Spain 
had  run  in  his  veins,  and  though  obviouslv  a  mere  piece  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  trench  authorities  who  had  delivered  the  passport,  yet, 
this  informality  was  judged  sufficient  to  detain  him  on  suspicion,  and 
send  him  under  military  escort  to  the  nearest  residence  of  a  sub-prefect.’ 
Again  ; — 

*  A  spinster  lady,  applying  for  her  passport,  and  disposed  to  be  face¬ 
tious,  remarked  aloud  to  her  compjinion,  that  the  functionary’  before 
them,  reminded  her  of  the  apothecary  in  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

*  Tliis  observation,  if  apt,  was,  in  this  respect,  inopportune,  that  it  was 
^rfectly  understo<'>d  by  the  emp/oy^,  who  not  only  had  studied  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  but  being  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  romantic  (as  distin- 
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piiished  from  the  classic)  drama,  was  deeply  read  in  Shakspeare.  and 
felt  in  no  wise  flattered  by  the  comparison  the  fair  stranger  had  instituted. 
Ilut  the  means  of  retribution  was  in  his  hands,  in  the  shape  of  a  pen  and 
a  printed  form,  which,  after  polite  inquiries  after  the  lady’s  name,  ai^e, 
destination,  etc.,  he  proceeded  to  fill  up,  until  he  came  to  the  signalement, 
or  personal  description,  often  considerately  left  blank  in  a  female’s 
passport.  Here,  in  characters  as  dark  as  *  Guizot's  encre  de  la  petite 
vertu  *  could  make  them,  he  inscribed  his  revenge. 

*  To  the  horror  of  the  lady  who  had  been  so  satirical  on  the  outraged 
employ^,  she  found  when  the  document  was  handed  to  her,  that  he  had 
thus  depicted  her. — *  Hair,  false  ;  forehead,  low  ;  eyebrows,  dyed  ;  eyes, 
small,  greenisb  ;  nose,  flat  {nez  epaU) ;  and  complexion,  tanned,  (teint 
barone). 

*  Her  age,  which  had  been  set  down  as  she  had  given  it.  thirty-five 
years,  was  accompanied  by  the  remark  *  looks  fifty-three.’  And  worse 
than  all,  this  libel,  which  the  victim  was  hound  herself  to  exhibit  through¬ 
out  France, — like  all  libels  (at  least  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the 
llritish  law,  of  these  matters)  was  heightened  in  malignity,  by  the  fact 
that  its  truth  was  undeniable.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  153 — G. 

The  opening  cliaptcr  of  the  second  volume  gives  a  deeply 
interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  enters 
very  fullv  into  the  storv  of  his  being  not  a  Bourbon  at  all,  but 
a  changeling.  This  story,  which  is  supported  here  by  very 
curious  substantial  evidence,  though  a  matter  particularly 
piquant  in  bis  personal  history,  did  not  at  all  aflcct  his  claim  on 
the  French  throne,  as  that  was  a  matter  of  national  choice, 
much  less  can  it  affect  him,  now  he  has  lost  it.  All  that  must 
be  said  here,  is  this  : — 

*  Writers  of  memoirs  and  biographies  find  it,  commonly,  convenient 
to  pass  over  the  birth  of  Louis  Philippe,  without  notice  of  either  locality 
or  date,  because  it  is  difficult  to  disprove,  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
his  mother  was  in  the  Appenines,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

*  The  memoirs  of  Maria  Stella  have  been  declared  libellous,  and  sup¬ 
pressed,  but  never  confuted.  Maria  Stella  appeared  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  upon  the  stage  at  Florence,  where  she  married  Lord  Newborough, 
and  after  his  decease,  Baron  Steinberg,  a  Livonian  nobleman.  It  is  well 
known  that  she  claims  to  he  the  child  of  the  heiress  of  Penthievre, 
(who  had  previously  only  given  birth  to  females)  by  the  Duke  of  Chartres, 
afterwards  Egalit^,  her  husband,  who  in  his  ambitious  anxiety  for  a  male 
heir,  had  prepared  a  bov  to  substitute  for  the  child  about  to  be  born,  in 
case  it  should  not  prove  a  male. 

‘  This  changeling,  the  son  of  Chiappini,  the  executioner,  and  jailor, 
the  authoress  asserts  to  be  Louis  Philippe, — herself  the  daughter  of 
Egalitd. 

'  The  fact,  that  there  were,  at  one  time,  thirteen  individuals,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  xvi,  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  the  Temple,  and  that  the  pretensions  of  most  of  them  were  supported 
by  a  strong  likeness  to  the  Bourbon  family,  which  probably  suggested 
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the  impofture.  rendered  it  easy  to  throw  discredit  on  the  story  of  Maria 
Stella,  and  reduced  to  slight  importance  her  personal  resemblance  to  the 
family  with  which  she  claimed  kindred, 

*  The  utter  dissimilitude  of  Louis  Philippe  in  feature  and  in  character 
to  every  branch  and  member  of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  failure  of  Ins 
partizans  to  meet  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  Maria  Stella  s  charge,  and 
the  sudden  wealth  of  Chiappini,  a  common  hangman,  which  enabled 
him  to  give  Maria  Stella  an  expensive  education,  and  to  divide,  exclud¬ 
ing  her,  a  handsome  competence  amongst  his  children,  are  fur  more 
significant  features  of  the  case.’ 

Wherever  Louis  Philippe  may  have  sprung  from,  here  is  that 
catalogue  of  political  sins  which  hurled  him  from  his  throne : — 

*  Now  after  seventeen  years,  what  is  the  picture  that  France  presents  ? 
An  increase  of  taxation  almost  in  the  proportion,  that,  since  the  war, 
Great  Britain  has  been  decreasing  hers, — from  thirty-eight  million 
under  the  restoration,  to  fifty-four  under  Louis  Philippe  ;  the  liberty  of 
publication  restricted  by  ruinous  securities  pre-exacted,  and  heavy  sub¬ 
sequent  penalties ;  political  caricature  forbidden  ;  forty-three  in  every 
forty -four  adult  Frenchmen  without  more  share  in  self-government  or 
self-taxation  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  and  a  system  of  corruption 
and  patronage  at  their  charge,  matured  to  keep  them,  it  they  will  submit 
to  it,  evermore  in  that  condition. 

*  For  this  state  of  things,  the  people  have  a  right  to  accuse  of  compli¬ 
city  with  I^>uis  Philippe,  not  only  the  Doctrinaries,  not  only  all  who  have, 
under  whatever  denomination,  participated  in  power,  but  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  electoral  and  parliamentary  majorities. 

*  Before  the  three  days  of  July,  we  have  men  like  Guizot,  MoU\  I^upin, 
Villemain,  and  Oe  Broglie,  from  the  professor’s  chair — from  the  tribune, 
— from  the  columns  of  the  press, — stern  in  the  denunciation  of  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  that  day,  or  unwearying  in  their  attempts  to  popularize  con¬ 
stitutional  govennnent.  We  have  Thiers  in  the  *  A^«/iuwa/ ’  advocating 
ultra-dcmocratical  ideas,  to  be  realized  through  revival  and  conjunction 
of  the  principles  of  the  young  republic,  the  glorious  and  energetic  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  empire.  We  have  three-fourths  of  the  opposition,  we  have 
three-fourths  of  the  press,  from  the  *  Journal  drs  Debat  a,*  to  the  ‘  Xational,* 
from  Thiers,  Guizot,  Salvandy,  on  the  grave  page  of  his  history,  to  Victor 
Hugo  in  the  drama,  and  Beranger,  the  chansonniert  in  his  songs,  teach¬ 
ing  us  to  exact,  and  promising  that  we  should  obtain,  forms  of  free 
self-government,  which,  whether  or  not  resembling,  by  common  accord 
wert'  to  exceed  in  liberality,  those  of  church-ridden  and  aristocratic 
F.ngland. 

*  After  that  revolution,  what  do  we  find,  but  each  untcaching  the 
lesson  that  he  had  inculcated,  and  acting  in  unblushing  contradiction  to 
the  convictions  he  had  ostentatiously  recorded  ? 

*  The  puritanical  Guizot  and  his  school,  who  had  preached  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  language  of  Geneva,  gave  us  of  the  British 
constitution  only  its  oligarchic  elements,  degraded  in  their  hands  from 
an  aristocratic  oligarchy,  to  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  of  the  counter,  and 
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of  the  *  Bourgeoisie ;  but  of  the  extended  representation,  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  of  the  personal  liberty  of  Great  Britain, — 
nothing  ! 

*  IVoud,  austere,  and  incorruptible  in  seeming,  this  man,  Nvithin  a  few 
months,  lowered  the  dignity  of  that  France,  which  once  spoke  trumpet- 
tongued  in  Madrid,  Rome  and  Venice,  to  the  intrigues  of  a  brotliel 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  connivance  with  Austrian  tyranny  abroad, 
and  with  the  proven  dishonesty,  at  home,  of  colleagues  in  its  dishon¬ 
oured  cabinet.  We  have  Thiers,  the  fiery  tribune  of  the  people,  the 
ardent  promulgator  of  unbounded  freedom,  the  apologist  of  Danton, 
and  panegyrist  of  the  Mountain,  become  monarchial  and  aristocratic,-— 

‘  giving  and  executing,’  as  Corinenin  says,  ‘  pitiless  instructions,  asso¬ 
ciating  his  name  with  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  siege  in  Paris,  with 
the  massacres  of  Lyons,  with  the  exploits  of  the  Rue  Transnonain, 
with  the  incarcerations  of  the  Mount  St.  Michael,  with  the  laws  on 
association,  on  street  cries,  on  the  assizes,  and  the  public  papers,  in 
short,  with  all  the  laws  which  have  tended  to  restrain  the  press,  to 
influence  juries,  and  occasion  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard. 

‘  We  have  Duchatel,  whose  labours  had  awakened  us  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  commercial  liberty,  become  the  instrument  of  suicidtd  restric¬ 
tion  ;  we  have  Humann  exhorting  to  retrenchment,  and  then  acting 
as  the  tool  of  unparalleled  expenditure ;  Charles  Dupin,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  remove  our  prejudices  against  England,  fanning  the  flame 
of  Anglo-phobia  ;  and  Beaumont  and  l)c  Tocqueville,  the  energetic  denun¬ 
ciators  of  negro  slavery,  voting  to  please  the  slave-traders  of  Nantes. 

‘We  have  the  *  Debats*  whose  owmer,  Berlin  de  Vaux,  a  peerage 
purchases,  and  the  *  Pi  esse,*  whose  proprietor  has  been  bargaining  for  a 
peerage,  supporting  the  encroachments  of  one  throne,  after  contributing 
to  overthrow  another, — the  *  Commerce*  and  the  *  Constitutionel*  follow¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  of  Thiers.  It  is  not  only  the  paper,  or  the  significance 
of  the  banner — their  title, — which  alters,  or  the  writers  who  desert  it, 
but  they  are  no  less  versatile  in  their  convictions,  no  less  shameless  in 
their  versatility.  Emile  de  Girardin  boasts  openly  of  the  subsidy  he 
receives  to  advocate  Russian  interests  in  his  columns ;  the  muse  of 
Victor  Hugo  is  extinguished  beneath  the  coronet  of  the  peer;  and  that 
irrepressible  spirit  of  Beranger,  which  no  prosecution  could  quell,  is 
quenched  in  the  torpedo-like  cnibrace  of  the  royalty  he  helped  to  es¬ 
tablish. 

‘  Step  by  step  these  men, — the  £90  electors  who  elect,  the  deputies 
elected  to  constitute  the  majorities  which  ministers  buy,  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  who  purchase  then), — are  joint  participators  with  Louis  Philippe,  in 
one  stupendous  breach  of  trust,  which  involves  a  double  aspect,  and  a 
double  motive.  Internallv,  the  betraval  of  France’s  interests,  moral  and 
materiid  ;  externally,  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour.  — Vol.  i.  pp.  251 — 5. 

There  tire  numerous  statistical  facts,  of  great  importance  in 
estimating  the  progress  of  Europe,  that  wc  should  have  been 
glad  of  space  to  introduce.  The  following  may  close  our  notice  of 
this  work.  In  the  United  States,  every'  free  adult  male  shares 
in  the  government ;  in  Switzerland,  nearly  every  adult  male ; 
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in  Norway,  a  large  portion  of  the  population ;  in  Great  llritaiii, 
about  one  in  ever}’  seven  male  adults  ;  in  Belgium,  about  one  in 
ever}’  twenty-one ;  in  France,  under  Louis  Philippe,  there  were 
about  one  \\\  Jorty-fonr, 

*  In  the  United  States  arc  printed  annually  seventy-five  million  news¬ 
papers  ;  in  Great  Britain,  sixty  millions ;  France,  less  than  one-fourth 
the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  above  figure.’ 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  result  of  statistical  inquiries 
is  to  show  that  liberty  and  good-liviug  go  hand  in  hand.  Our 
author  savs : — 

*  These  data  furthermore  suggest  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  between 
the  political  condition  of  states  and  their  prosperity  and  power,  that, 
whether  cause  or  effect,  whether  symptom  or  disease,  we  cannot  readily 
escape  the  conviction  that  an  indissoluble  connection  exists  between  the 
form  of  a  people’s  government  and  its  greatness  and  well-being.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  as  a  nation  is  arbitrarily  governed  or  popularly  represented,  do 
we  find  the  collective  wealth  of  the  community,  the  revenue  it  furnishes 
to  the  state,  the  quantity  of  food  its  individual  members  consume,  the 
luxuries  they  enjoy,  and  the  superfluities  they  interchange  with  the 
stranger. 

*  Beneath  the  unmitigated  despotism  and  resolute  obscurantism  of  the 
Czar,  the  Russian  lives,  trades,  and  contributes  to  the  revenue,  as  follows : 
—His  staple  food  is  rye  and  cabbage;  his  average  consumption  of  colo¬ 
nial  produce  is  lib.  4oz.  to  lib.  9oz.  of  sugar,  and  2^oz.  tea ;  he  trades 
to  the  extent  of  fis.,  and  contributes  to  the  state  os.  The  Austrian, 
under  an  absolutism  locally  modified,  and  with  a  rigorous  censorship, 
lives  on  inferior  grains,  consumes  Clb.  lloz.  sugar,  and  contributes  to 
the  state  about  7s.  7d.  The  Prussian  and  German,  under  illusory  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  a  preventative  censorship,  live — the  Prussian  on  potatoes 
and  rye, — the  German  on  inferior  grains.  They  average  a  consumption 
of  4lbs.  14o2.  of  sugar,  l^lb.  of  coffee.  The  estimate  of  animal  food 
in  Prussia  it  averaged  from  lolbs.  to  3Ulbs.,  and  the  Prussian  contributes 
nUher  less  than  I  Os.  to  the  royal  treasury.  If  we  now  take  France,  w  ith 
a  representative  form  of  government,  in  which  one  adult  male  in  every 
44  has  till  lately  been  sharing,  and  with  a  press  which  the  law  persecuted, 
but  could  not  silence ;  the  Frenchman’s  staple  food  is  wheat ;  he  con¬ 
sumes  from  Gibs.  lOoz.  to  71bs.  4oz.  of  sugar ;  he  trades  at  the  rate  of 
548.,  and  contributes  upwards  of  39s.  to  the  state.  The  Belgian,  with  a 
more  lil)cral  constitution  than  the  French  was,  giving  to  one  adult  male 
in  ever}’  21  a  vote,  lives  chiefly  on  wheat,  consumes  141bs.  of  sugar, 
contributes  iSs.  to  the  state,  and  trades  to  the  extent  of  703.  The  in¬ 
habitant  of  Great  Britain,  whose  electors  are  one  in  seven,  lives  on  wheat 
and  animal  food,  consuming,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  77lbs.  of  meat, 
1911)8.  of  sugar,  l^lb.  of  coffee,  11b.  9oz.  of  tea.  He  trades  to  the 
extent  of  107s.,  contributes  35s.  to  the  state,  and,  in  its  need,  has  con¬ 
tributed  upwards  of  100  with  far  more  facility  than  the  Russian  pays  his 
five.  The  United- States  man,  thoroughly  self-governed,  and  whose  vote 
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is  his  birthright,  has  secured  a  share  of  material  comfort  proportioned 
to  the  freedom  of  his  institutions.  A  choice  of  grains,  1 91hs.  of  sugar, 
near  G^lbs.  of  coffee,  nearly  llh.  of  tea,  and,  at  tl\e  lowest  computation^ 
‘iOClhs.  of  meat,  constitute  his  average  food.  He  has  traversed  his 
countrv  with  canals  and  railway  lines,  almost  doubling  those  of  tlic 
Tnited  Kingdom  ;  and  his  shi])])ing,  more  than  half  that  of  Great  Britain, 
almost  equals  the  collective  navies  of  all  Continental  Europe.  His  trade 
averaged  in  1840,  57s.,  and  the  cost  of  his  government  was  five  or  six.* 
— Ih.  pp,  285 — 287. 

Thus  it  seems  liberty  means  something  more  than  the  mere 
power  of  doing  as  we  please  :  it  means  good  food,  good  lodging, 
good  clothing,  all  sorts  of  comforts,  and  plenty  of  them.  The 
government  that  withholds  liberty,  withholds  all  these  from  the 
people,  and  they  who  neglect  to  combine  and  exert  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  consent  to  the  poverty  of 
themselves  and  neighbours,  and  condemn  the  helpless  and  their 
own  children  to  it.  This  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  it  may 
be  well  to  look  habitually  at  this  great  question. 


Art.  VHI. — Borough  Elections  Bill,  Introduced  by  Sir  John  Hanmcr, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Baines.  May,  1848. 

Bill  for  Disfranchising  the  Freemen  of  the  Borough  of  Great  Yar~ 
mouth.  May  9th,  1848. 

Act  for  Disfranchising  the  Freemen  of  the  Borough  of  Great  Yar^ 
mouth,  June  8th,  1848. 

Corrupt  Fractices  at  Elections  Bill,  Introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  July,  1848. 

*  Electors, — Abstract  of  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  the 
House  of  Commons,  dated  March  12th,  1847  ; — for, 

‘Return,  in  a  tabular  Form,  for  the  year  1846,  of  the  Number  of 
Electors  on  the  Registers  of  each  County,  City,  Town,  and  Borough,  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  returning  Members  to  Parliament,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  several  Qualifications,  and  distinguishing  those  who  arc 
required  from  those  who  are  not  required  to  pay  Rates  and  Taxes,  to 
entitle  them  to  be  placed  on  the  Registers. 

‘Tabular  Return  of  the  several  Qualifications  of  Electors  in  the 
Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot¬ 
land,  which  returned  Members  to  Parliament  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  distinguishing  the  Qualifications  for  which  the  payment 
of  Rates  and  Taxes  was  required,  from  those  of  which  such  payment 
was  not  required. 

‘  The  £10  voters  in  each  Borough  to  be  claascd  according  to  the 
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annual  value  at  which  they  are  rated  in  the  Parish  Books,  distinguL-hing^ 
those  rated  at  £'.0  and  not  exceeding^  £1 5 ;  £15  and  not  exceeding 
£‘20 ;  £20  and  not  exceeding  £*25 ;  £25  and  not  exceeding  £30 ;  £30 
and  not  exceeding  £40 ;  £40  and  not  exceeding  £50 ;  and  classing  all 
those  rated  at  a  higher  value  than  £50,  according  to  a  scale  ascending 
£‘20  at  each  step. 

'  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  23rd  July,  1847.’ 

751. 

In  this  article  we  shall  attempt  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the 
evils  of  the  representation  under  the  Reform  Act.  Rut  this 
is  a  task  for  a  volume,  if  every  statement  is  to  be  supported 
by  proofs  abundant  enough  to  satisfy  every  doubt,  and  refute 
every  objection.  However,  time  and  space,  and  the  immediate 
object  of  the  paper,  prescribe  neither  an  elaborate  disserta¬ 
tion,  nor  a  minutely  detailed  «*irgument,  but  a  brief  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  electoral  criminalities,  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  make  our  statements  with  the  ci-ifidence  of  those 
who  know  their  views  are  the  results  of  faithful  investigations, 
and  supported  by  masses  of  sworn  evidence,  recorded  by 
parliament,  and  published  by  authority.  The  assailants  of 
such  views  will  not  find  them  more  pregnable  because  they 
cannot  sec  all  the  bulwarks  and  entrenchments  which  surround 
them. 

A  consequence,  to  some  readers,  of  the  design  of  the  paper, 
must  be  an  impression  of  exaggeration,  if  not  of  libel.  Ex¬ 
aggeration  is  the  word  which  expresses  the  feeling  with  which 
a  man  regards  a  statement  or  an  emotion  beyond  hus  notion  of 
the  requirements  of  truth,  or  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 
But  after  all,  who  is  right,  depends  on  the  facts,  and  he  w  ho 
has  examined  them  most,  is  likeliest  to  be  right  in  his  expression 
of  sentiments,  and  in  his  portraiture  of  circumstances. 

NolKKly  knows  the  numbers  of  the  present  electoral  body. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  most  closely,  differ  in  their 
guesses  by  a  twelfth,  a  sixth,  a  fourth  of  the  wdiole  of  the 
electors  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The  number  of  men  w  ho  are 
voters,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  number  of  electors, 
which  again  differs  from  the  number  of  actual  voters.  Rut  the 
numbers  of  both,  the  voters  who  are  registered,  and  of  the  men 
who  are  voters,  arc  unknown  and  undiscoverable.  This  is  a 
fact  at  which  our  readers  will  not  be  amazed,  if  they  accompany 
us  to  tlie  end  of  this  attempt  to  afford  them,  as  if  through  chinks 
and  crevices,  some  glimpses  into  the  electoral  system  of  w  hich 
they  are  the  victims.  Oligarchical  pow’er  in  the  representative 
system  walks  in  darkness. 

\N  c  may  state  our  numerical  guesses.  The  electors  of  the 
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three  kingdoms  number  about  1,100,000.  Roundly  stated, 
Kngland  has  800,0(K),  Scotland,  85,000,  Wales,  50,000,  and 
Ireland,  somewhat*  less  than  1!20,000  electors.  Rut  we  per- 
sonallv  know  several  rich  men,  who  have  many  votes,  each  in 
ditrerent  boroughs  and  counties.  We  personally  know  one  very 
poor  man,  who  has  assured  ns  he  is  a  registered  elector  for 
several  counties.  The  dead  arc  on  every  register,  and  vote  by 
personators  at  every  general  election.  Tlie  names  on  the  re¬ 
gister  of  18 probably  amounted  to  1,200,000;  the  men  who 
are  the  owners  of  the  names,  and  the  actual  electoral  body, 
probably  did  not  exceed  900,000,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Guesses  and  glimpses  are  all  that  can  be  obtained  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  electoral  body.  Rut  'appalling'  is  not 
too  strong  a  word  to  describe  the  emotion  tlicse  inspire. 

'  Crime,'  to  use  words  we  have  elsewhere  used,  '  like  a  bleeding 
cancer,  has  sent  its  fibres  through  the  whole  of  the  clectonil 
body.  The  ramifications  of  crime  throughout  the  electoral  body 
arc  marvellous,  when  laid  bare  by  the  dissecting  knife.  Every 
voter  of  the  million  is  not  a  fibre  of  the  cancer,  which,  in  bulk, 
is  a  smaller  thing  than  the  body  in  which  it  thrives ;  but  inves¬ 
tigation  proves  every  elector  to  be  cither  a  participator  or  a 
victim  of  the  fatal  fungi  of  crime,  whose  tendrils  arc  intertwined 
with  every  part  of  the  representative  system  of  this  country, 
llow’  so  much  evil  has  come  to  affect  so  many;  how  the  swiftly 
spreading  malady  has  hitherto  escaped  systematic  exposure; 
how,  until  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Rriberv  Society,  no  men 
have  combined  on  the  dctcrniinatiou  to  affect  its  extermination, 
— arc  facts  of  the  strange  and  startling  kind  every  now  and 
then  exposed  to  the  light,  to  show  how  very  different  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  is  from  the  progress  of  morality.  Crime, 
victorious  over  all  our  preventive  punishments,  menaces  the 
vital  functions  of  the  representative  system  itself,  and  taints 
the  life's  blood,  and  curbs  the  pulsations  of  the  very  heart  of 
our  national  and  popular  morality.  The  lordliest  evil  afilieting 
the  people  is  less  class- legisLation,  than  it  is  legislation  issuing 
from  electoral  criminality.*  This  iniipiity  has  now  reached  such 
a  pitch,  that  if  the  people  do  not  destroy  it  quickly,  it  will 
destroy  the  empire. 

The  parties  guilty  of  electoral  crimes  may  be  classified  as 
candidates,  electors,  and  agents.  The  law  at  present  professes 
to  punish  candidates,  and  occasionally  unseats  members,  and 
parliament  has  on  rare  occasions  disfranchised  guilty  electors ; 
but  agents  arc  continually  declared  to  be  guilty  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  are  always  allow’ed  by  the  election  committees 
.and  the  House  of  Commons  to  escape  unpunished.  The  mem¬ 
bers  unseated  since  the  Reform  Act  have  all  been  declared  by 
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the  election  committees  to  be  innocent  of  bribery  or  treating 
themselves  ;  but  they  have  been  ejected,  nevertheless,  and  maile 
incapable  of  sitting  in  that  parliament.  The  nicinbcrs  have 
thus  been  declared  guiltless  of  know  ledge  or  consent,  and  yi  t 
punished.  But  as  for  the  agents,  they  have  been  found  guilty 
uniformly,  and  as  uniformly  let  off,  unharmed,  unpunisheii, 
and  unblained.  The  last  parliament  ))unishcd  guilty  Sudbury 
with  complete  disfranchisement,  and  last  session  witnessed  the 
extinction  of  the  electoral  privileges  of  the  freemen  of  (Ircat 
Yarmouth,  and  many  an  aspirant  after  senatorial  consequence 
has  found  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  issue 
only  in  exposure  and  expulsion ;  but  the  agents  have  lived  and 
prospered  by  the  criminalities,  always  guilty,  alwjiys  well  paid, 
and  always  scot-free.  Disfranchised  electors,  and  unseated 
members,  may  grieve,  but  the  electioneering  agents  always  win 
and  laugh  ! 

\\c  shall  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  electors.  But  here 
we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  of  all  the  documents 
published  as  statements  of  sound  representative  principles,  and 
known  to  us,  the  one  called  the  People’s  Charter  is  the  most 
objectionable.  Half  a  century  before  this  document  >\as  con¬ 
cocted,  the  disciples  of  Major  Cartwright,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  Charles  James  Fox,  had  held  and  taught  the  true  principles 
of  representation.  But  in  the  year  1838,  seven  London  trades¬ 
men,  and  seven  members  of  parliament,  met  together,  and  drew 
up  this  document,  and  published  it,  announcing  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  people  would  be  distinguished 
by  the  test  of  the  People’s  Charter.  Many  thorough  liberals 
resented  this  arrogance  in  1838,  and  have  seen  many  reasons 
to  scout  it  since.  In  the  People’s  Charter  there  is  scarcely  an 
important  word  that  is  well  chosen.  The  word  ‘charter’  is 
misapplied,  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  can  be  regarded.  A 
charter  is  a  document  granted  by  a  king,  and  conferring  cer¬ 
tain  privileges.  But  this  document  is  a  claim  or  bill  of  rights. 
By  calling  the  claim  to  the  suffrage  a  charter,  a  thing  conferred 
by  rovalty,  cither  the  divine  right  of  kings  is  acknowledged,  or 
else  the  absurdity  is  perpetrated,  of  asking  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country.  Friends  of 
institutional  monarchy  cannot  approve  of  the  charter,  because 
it  recognizes  in  the  monarch  a  superiority  to  the  people,  which 
has  no  sanction  in  the  constitution  of  *1688.  This  document 
uses  the  phrase,  universal  suffrage,  to  describe  a  suffrage  which 
excludes  women  and  children,  and  which  includes  only  about 
a  fifth  of  the  universal  humanity  it  professes  to  enfranchise. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  attach  importance  to  annual  parliaments,  and 
denounce,  as  hostile  to  popular  rights,  the  man  w'ho  prefers 
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triennial.  Mr.  Bcntham  lias  given  the  weight  of  his  authority 
to  annual  parliaments,  rccomnieiKiing,  however,  to  secure  the 
continuity  of  business,  a  clumsy  enough  contrivance,  which  he 
calls  continuation  committees,  to  consist  of  mcmbci's  who  have 
important  bills  on  hand.  Reformers,  who  attach  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  responsibility  than  to  legislation,  will  prefer  annual  to 
triennial  parliaments ;  and  certainly,  a  single  year  is  eleven 
months  too  long  of  the  members  who  obtain  scats  by  popular 
pretences, which  they  use  for  their  personal  aggrandizement.  Hut 
annual  parliaments  would  prove  either  to  be  perpetual  scats, 
or  annual  interruptions  of  legislative  business.  However, 
the  dilference  between  annual  and  triennial  parliaments  is, 
according  to  the  People’s  Charter,  too  important  a  matter  for 
reformers  to  agree  to  diticr  about  it.  There  is  another 
mistake  in  the  wording  of  the  charter,  of  greater  practical 
importance  than  any  of  the  others,  a  mistake  which  is  very 
extensively  copied  by  reformers, — ‘  cipial  electoral  districts.^ 
This  phrase  does  not  express  the  meaning  of  the  persons  who 
use  it  They  mean  an  equal  distribution  of  electoral  power. 
They  mean,  that  the  vote  of  every  elector  shall  have  precisely 
an  equal  weight  in  the  vote  lists  with  the  vote  of  every  other 
elector.  Equal  electoral  districts  suggest  the  idea  of  cutting  the 
country  up  into  squares,  like  a  chess-board.  AVhat  justice  re¬ 
quires  is,  that  every  man  should  be  a  voter,  and  every  vote 
equal  in  legislative  influence.  The  charter,  therefore,  by  using 
the  phrase,  electoral  districts,  docs  not  express  what  its  framers 
meant,  and  what  justice  requires,  and  needlessly  rouses  against 
the  cause  the  hostility  of  all  the  amiable  associations,  ancient 
prejudices,  and  practical  utilities,  connected  with  the  present 
divisions  of  the  country  into  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs. 
There  is  a  practical  advantage  lost  by  calling  a  just  distribution 
of  electoral  power,  equal  electoral  districts,  because  reformers 
are  obliged  to  assume  a  defensive  position,  instead  of  occupying 
the  best  aggressive  position  from  which  the  present  represen¬ 
tative  system  can  be  assailed. 

The  defenders  of  the  existing  system  have  to  prove,  that  an 
elector  of  a  small  borough  ought  to  have  manifold  more  electoral 
power,  in  proportion,  than  the  elector  of  a  large  borough.  The 
Reform  Act  has  been  .uniformly  passed  oil*,  as  a  real  enfniu- 
chisement  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Upon 
this  false  impression,  the  working  classes  have  been  taught  by 
mischievous  men  to  hate  them,  as  their  greatest  enemies.  The 
niiddlc  classics,  themselves,  until  recently  believed  in  their  own 
vast  consequence.  In  truth  they  are  vastly  insignificant.  Hut, 
to  persuade  them  that  they  would  henceforth  be  supreme,  was 
the  great  object  of  Whig  eloquence,  in  the  days  of  *  the  bill, 
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the  whole  hill,  and  nothinj;  but  the  bill.^  They  were  told  tlicv 
were  the  safest  depositories  ol  political  power.  Their  ineuial 
activity,  their  sterling;  virtues,  their  happy  attachment  both  to 
onler  and  to  proj'ress,  entitled  them  to  be  predominant ;  and 
they  were  lifted  into  the  place  of  power  by  the  Itcfonn  Act.  An 
investigation  of  the  distribution  of  electoral  power  will  destroy 
the  mischievous  belief  which  the  working  classes  hold,  that  the 
middle  classes  have  acted  treacherously  by  them.  They  say, 

‘  We  assisted  them  at  the  time  of  the  lleform  Bill  to  gain*  their 
rights,  and  now  they  combine  with  the  oligarchy  to  keep  us  out 
of  our  rights.’  This  erroneous  impression  is  a  source  of  mucli 
bad  feeling.  The  middle  classes  have  been  admitted  into  onlv 
the  most  insignificant  and  fractional  share  of  the  electoral  power. 
AVhen  the  working  classes  walked  in  great  processions,  making 
demonstrations  of  their  physical  and  numerical  strength  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  they  knew’  that  the  Reform  Rill  did  not  proh  ss 
to  represent  them,  and  deprived  them  of  the  franchises  they  had 
from  the  days  of  old.  Rut  they  believed  the  deception,  that  the 
bill  would  really  enfranchise  the  middle  classes,  in  whose  gene¬ 
rosity  to  themselves  they  placed  a  noble  confidence.  AVho  can 
now  look  back  to  the  flatteries  and  the  gullibility  of  the  time 
without  a  bitter  smile?  Wc  have  heard  the  ten-pound  house¬ 
holders  publicly  prayed  for,  and  specifically  described  from  the 
pulpit  as  *  the  powers  that  be.’  They  began  to  believe  them* 
selves  somebodies,  and  have  even  been  known  to  make  jokes 
upon  dukes,  rarliamcntarv  orators  told  them  thev  were  neither 
the  froth  at  the  top,  nor  the  dregs  at  the  bottom,  of  the  social 
pewter  pot,  but  the  good  liquor  in  the  middle.  There  was  a 
monarch  of  the  middle  classes  set  iq)  in  France.  There  was  a 
parliament  of  the  middle  classes  chosen  in  England.  The 
shopoerney  were  declared  to  be  supreme.  The  reign  of  the  middle 
classes  had  commenced.  From  the  highest  to  the  low  cst  quarters, 
the  word  of  command  passed  to  all, — ‘Off  hats  to  his  Ilighncs?, 
Prince  Counter,  and  his  Majesty,  King  Till.’ 

The  most  extravagant  notions  prevailed  respecting  the  feat  of 
Matesmanship,  accomplished  by  the  Reform  Act  in  those  days. 
Deluded  patriotism  inspired  the  eloquence  of  partizanship.  M  hig 
wisdom  had  saved  the  country.  Grey,  Russell,  and  Rrougham, 
had  averted  the  horrors  of  revolution.  The  Lord  Advocate 
Jeffrey  compared  the  settlement  of  the  representation  to  the 
act  of  creation  ‘  which  divided  the  waters  under  the  firmament 
from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament.’  Reaiitiful, 
indeed,  licneeforth  was  to  be  the  political  sky,  and  placid  hence¬ 
forth  the  political  sea.  Thanks  to  the  Whigs,  there  would  be 
storms  no  more ! 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  middle  classes,  the  false  pretence 
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of  1832,  is  displayed  in  its  true  colours  when  the  distribution 
of  electoral  power  under  the  Reform  Act  is  carefully  considered. 
By  using  the  phrase  ‘  equal  electoral  districts,'  the  Radicals 
enabled  the  Whigs  to  declaim  against  '  a  geographical  reform.’ 
A  just  distribution  of  electoral  power,  according  to  population, 
was  scouted  as  ‘  the  rule  of  three  representative  system.'  But, 
ill  fact,  in  so  far  as  it  embodied  any  notions  of  justice  ami 
improvement,  the  Reform  Act  professed  to  defer  to  the  rule  of 
three.  Proscription,  privilege,  and  vested  right,  were  abandoned 
as  the  basis  of  the  suflragc.  Sixty  boroughs  were  disfranchised, 
because  their  population  was  under  2()00.  Forty-seven  boroughs 
were  disfranchised  of  half  their  members,  because  their  popula¬ 
tion  was  under  400^.  ^Icmbcrs  were  given  to  several  nciv 
boroughs,  because  they  had  large  populations,  of  many  thousands, 
I'hc  authors  of  the  Reform  Act,  therefore,  went  upon  the  rule 
of  three,  and  worked  their  questions  badly. 

The  statistical  and  arithmetical  aspect  of  the  Reform  Act 
would  be  a  rich  and  amusing  subject  to  any  one  who  should 
bring  out  all  its  anomalies.  We  can  only  show  a  few  specimens. 
The  populations  of  Tavistock  and  (ilasgow,  according  to  the 
Whig  rule  of  three,  both  hold  the  same  relations  to  2,  for  both 
return  two  members.  The  population  of  Tavistock  is  (iOOO,  and 
the  population  of  Glasgow  is  350,000,  therefore,  according  to 
the  Whig  way  of  working  the  rule  of  three,  as  6000  to  2,  so  is 
350,000  to  2.  The  following  are  five  of  the  largest  boroughs 
returning  two  members,  with  the  number  of  their  electors  on 
the  roll  of  1846  :  — 


Glasgow .  12,000 

Manchester .  12,841 

Marylebone .  15,662 

Finsbury .  15,921 

Tower  Hamlets .  18,748 


75,172 


The  following  arc  five  of  the  snndlest  boroughs  returning  two 
members,  with  the  number  of  their  electors  on  the  roll  of  1846 : — 


Tlietford  . .  . 
Andover  . .  . 
Marlborough 
Richmond  . 
Tavistock . .  . 


214 

243 

262 

283 

315 


1,317 

The  five  great  and  the  five  small  boroughs  equally  count  ten 
in  their  representatives,  before  the  tellers  in  the  vote  lists,  and 
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in  the  making  of  the  laws  !  As  75,172  to  10,  so  is  1,317  to  10, 
according  to  the  Whig  rule  of  three  !  But  we  can  only  indicate 
the  arithmetical  sport,  if  the  phrase  is  pardonable,  which  this 
distribution  of  electoral  power  aflords  to  the  student. 

This  iniquitous  distribution  of  electoral  power  furnishes  the 
election  agents  with  a  congenial  clement  on  >vhich  to  work 
successfully. 

The  foundation  of  the  criminal  power  of  the  agent  is  his 
attention  to  the  Register.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  building 
up  the  Conservative  party,  he  cried,  ‘  Register !  register  !  re¬ 
gister  !  *  This  cry  is  the  motto  of  the  agent.  The  Registration 
Court  is  his  workshop.  When  we  wish  to  look  closely  at  the 
workings  of  the  electoral  system,  and  to  obtain  glimpses  of  its 
darker  recesses,  we  must  observe  the  agent  in  the  Registration 
Court. 

The  superior  class  of  attorneys  will  not  be  electioneering 
agents.  These  persons  arc,  frequently,  men  ])ossessed  of  great 
knowledge,  great  talents,  and  cunning,  the  natural  element  of 
whose  souls  is  dirt.  ‘  It  is  believed,^  says  the  Times,  ‘  that  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  that  order  of  electioneering  agents, 
who  force  their  assistance  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  wealthy 
candidate,  would  afford  as  many  examples  of  cunning  and  auda¬ 
cious  frauds  as  any  edition  of  the  Newgate  Calendar J  But,  of 
this  class  of  men,  more  than  of  any  other,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  the  creature. 

The  electioneering  agent  forces  himself  upon  the  w  ealthy  can¬ 
didate.  Indeed,  he  and  the  property  qualification  together, 
take  care  that  no  man  shall  be  a  candidate  who  docs  not  pay 
black  mail  to  him.  The  agent  is  the  Rob  Roy  of  the  constitu¬ 
ency,  and  his  alternatives  arc  black  mail,  or  war  to  the  knife. 
No  man  is  such  a  stickler  for  a  property  qualification  in  candi¬ 
dates.  In  fact,  the  truest  definition  of  this  qualification,  which 
could  be  adopted,  would  be — fleecibility  to  the  attorneys.  It 
is  an  act  for  ensuring  a  feathered  class  of  candidates,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  w  hom  their  feathers  are  beneficial. 

The  Registration  Court,  professedly  set  up  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Register,  is  a  great  scene  for  the  frauds  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  agent.  He  appears  in  the  Registration  Court,  to 
attack  or  to  defend  votes  without  any  written  authority,  or  being 
asked  any  questions.  The  purification  of  the  Register  is  the 
pretext  for  his  appearance,  while  he,  a  white-robed  innocent,  is 
the  author  of  most  of  its  pollutions.  He  objects  to  a  vote  when 
the  list  is  made  up,  witliout  any  reference  to  the  law’,  upon  the 
chance  that  the  vote  will  not  be  defended  before  the  revising 
barrister.  The  sharpest  of  sharp  attorneys,  he  speculates  upon 
the  legal  difficulties.  The  Parliamentarv  agent  is  to  the  attor- 
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nev,  what  the  attorney  is  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  and 
to  his  zeal  and  worth  is  intrusted  the  battle  of  the  Constitution, 
as  fought  in  the  Registration  Courts.  He  makes  a  hundred 
objections,  on  the  chance  of  succeeding  in  twenty  cases.  His 
skill  consists  in  selecting  the  votes  which  are  least  likely  to  be 
defended,  owing  to  the  age,  infirmities,  distance,  or  absence  of 
the  voters,  lie  has  been  known  to  succeed  in  placing  on  the 
roll,  the  names  of  persons  who  not  merely  had  no  votes,  but 
who  had  no  existence.  An  accident  may  enable  him  to  strike 
o(f  the  roll,  and  disfranchise,  the  most  respectable  and  best  qua¬ 
lified  of  citizens.  A  futile  attempt  has  been  made  to  stop  his 
career,  by  imposing  upon  him  the  payment  of  costs  for  frivolous 
objections.  However,  his  cunning  soon  surmounted  this  ob¬ 
stacle.  Liabilities  of  this  description  are  nothing  to  men  W'cll- 
known  to  have  often  been  cunning  enough  to  enfranchise  the 
non-existent  and  poll  the  dead  !  The  decisions  of  the  revising 
bju-risters  are  full  of  contradictions,  and  the  Registration  Law 
is  full  of  disj)utcd  points — and  he  is  the  very  imp  of  sharpness, 
trickery,  and  fraud. 

The  know  ledge  he  possesses  of  the  Register,  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  year  after  year,  enables  him  to  force  himself  upon 
the  candidate,  whose  w  ealth  he  wishes  to  share.  Rut  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  agent  Inis  a  grander  and  darker  aspect.  He  is  the 
creator  of  a  sullVagc.  He  has  brought  into  existence  a  class  of 
voters,  who  live,  and  breathe,  and  have  their  being  in  him.  To 
enfranchise  the  non-existent  iind  poll  the  dead,  were  small  and 
petty  feats,  compared  with  deciding  the  fate  of  cities  and  counties 
by  a  spaw  n  of  his  own,  an  incubation  of  perjury,  more  strangle 
and  wonderful,  than  the  marvels  ascribed  to  the  clectricitv  of 
Mr.  C  Tossc.  The  Registration  Court  is  the  scene  of  this  mar¬ 
vellous  iniquity.  It  is  in  no  den  of  criminal  resort,  but  in  the 
temple  set  up  by  the  Constitution  for  the  purification  of  the 
electoral  system,  that  ho  hatches  his  monstrous  and  obnoxious 
brood  of  perjury  voters.  We  say  perjury  voters,  advisedly  and 
irrefutably. 

The  Whig  and  Tory  parties  have  both  employed  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  agent,  in  the  creation  of  this  perjury  sulfragc.  It  is 
a  bootless,  a  Danaides  crime.  All  parties  have  been  guilty  of 
it ;  but  we  submit,  the  guilt  rests  most  on  those  men  w  ho  have 
made  the  loudest  professions  of  reform,  while  really  engaged  in 
a  series  of  crimes;  by  means  of  frauds  and  perjuries.  Almost 
since  the  year  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  electioneering  agent  has 
been  at  work  in  the  fabrication  of  fictitious  qualifications  for 
votes,  which  thousands  of  men  have  used  by  swearing  they 
were  real,  and  themselves  bona  Jide  electors.  It  were  hard  to 
say  if  any  party  has  gained  by  the  iniquity.  If  the  Tories  have 
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gained  scats  in  some  counties,  the  Liberals  have  gained  in  otlicr 
counties.  The  resident  and  honest  electors  are  cheated  out  ot* 
their  rights,  public  morals  are  outraged,  and  the  Parliaincutarv 
agents  prosper  by  involving  both  parties  in  profitless  conten¬ 
tions. 

To  approach  closer  to  this  strange  and  monstrous  birth  of 
Parliamentary  agency.  According  to  the  lleforin  Act,  to  he  a 
county  voter  in  England,  a  man  must  have  property  worth  forty 
shillings  a-ycar,  and  in  Scotland  it  must  be  worth  ten  pounds 
a-vear.  Himself  or  his  tenants  must  possess  it.  He  must 
enjoy  the  profits  of  it.  Possession  on  paper,  or  profits  on  paper, 
will  not  do;  the  possession  must  be,  and  the  profits  must  he, 
real,  actual,  and  substantial.  Legal  fictions  w  ill  not  do,  and 
paper  will  not  do,  for  the  Act  contemplates  nothing  but  r(‘ality. 
The  law'  says,  they  must  possess  or  enjoy  the  profits  of  laud 
worth  ten  pounds,  or  forty  shillings — must  be  duly  registered 
— their  qualification  specified,  and  take  an  oath,  the  intent ioii 
of  which  is,  that  they  shall  swear  all  is  right.  In  the  multitude 
of  questions  there  is  safety.  By  questioning  over  and  over, 
and  questioning  again  and  agidn,  and  exhausting  every  possible 
supposition,  and  every  possible  way  of  supposing  and  question¬ 
ing — by  unstopping  the  cars — by  discriminating  between  the 
imaginary"  voices  which  the  desires  and  prejudices  pronijit,  and 
the  real  voices  of  the  things  themselves — and  by  listening 
humblv  to  the  still  small  svllabic  sounds  of  the  facts  themselves, 
the  true  nature  of  the  subject  of  inquiry  will  be  revealed  if 
uncovered  at  all,  and  the  truth  heard,  if  heard  at  all,  or  ever. 
Now,  apply  this  exhaustive  method  of  questioning  to  the  strange 
voters  who  earned  the  election  in  Pccbleshirc.  AVere  they 
possessed  of  freeholds  ?  Not  one  of  them  has  a  foot  of  land  in 
the  county.  Did  they  receive  rents  or  profits  from  any  laud  ? 
Not  one  of  them  received  a  penny.  Did  their  agents  receive 
rents  for  them  ?  They  had  not  a  single  agent  in  the  county. 
Were  they  paper  voters  ?  Did  they  hold  a  fictitious  possession, 
and  receive  fictitious  rents  on  paper  ?  Were  they  possessed  of 
sham  account  books  ?  They  were  never  intrusted  with  the 
books  and  papers  relating  to  their  own  votes,  for  a  single  hour. 
The  political  agent  of  the  Conservative  party  kept  them  all  the 
while.  Possessed  neither  of  lands,  rents,  nor  papers  !  AN  hat 
qualification  had  these  important  voters?  AVhat  enabled  them 
to  carry  the  election?  They  were  duly  registered  by  fraud, 
and  they  swore  they  were  duly  qualified  W  perjury. 

This  is  the  sntTrage,  of  w  hich  the  qualification  is  simply  per¬ 
jury.  The  man  is  a  voter  because  he  swears  that  he  possesses 
what  he  does  not  possess — receives  what  he  does  not  receive, 
and  is  what  he  is  not.  Infuse  into  one  of  these  voters  a  con- 
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science  which  will  not  allow  him  to  swear  falsely,  and  you  dis¬ 
qualify  him.  A  qualm  of  conscience  mij^ht  strike  liim  olV  tho 
roll.  Perjury  is  the  beginniu",  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  this 
sulfragc.  It  is  not  a  tictitious  or  a  paper,  but  it  is  simply  a 
perjury  qualification.  Were  the  political  or  electioneering;  a^ent 
to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  veracity,  the  whole  fabrication  would 
explode.  The  system  is  kept  up  by  the  perjuries  of  the  voters, 
and  the  electioneering  agent  protects  them  with  a  hedge  of  ever- 
sprouting  perjuries.  False  oaths  make  juggleries,  realities ; 
frauds,  fair  dealings ;  and  forgeries,  regular  business  transactions. 
Sometimes  sums  of  money  are  employed  collusivcly  in  ledgcr- 
deinain  payments,  which  are  all  made  real  by  hundreds  of  false 
oaths,  and  then  the  money  is  returned  just  as  it  was  received, 
like  a  ring  lent  to  a  conjurer, — broken  into  pieces,  and  then 
restored  to  its  owner  as  whole  as  ever.  The  perjury  votes  are 
surrounded  with  as  many  perjuries  as  a  hedge-hog  has  bristles. 
Hut  this  suffrage  has  returned  manv  Honourable  (jentlemen. 
Perjurers  and  suborners  arc,  by  the  actual  working  of  the  hnv, 
liable  to  become,  according  to  circumstances,  convicts  in  prisons, 
or  transported  felons,  or  the  arbiters  of  elections,  or  ollicials  of 
the  Government.  The  deed  which  sends  one  man  to  the  hulks, 
sends  another  to  the  legislature.  Small  criminality  in  perjury 
may  cause  a  man  to  be  transported,  and  very  great  criminalities 
in  perjuries  may  elevate  him  to  a  place  among  the  advisers  of 
Her  Majesty.  It  is  exceedingly  unjust  to  charge  these  inein- 
bers  on  anv  occasion  whatever,  w  ith  a  betraval  of  their  const i- 
tuents,  however  they  may  change  their  principles  to  serve  their 
interests.  Their  constituents  are  not  men,  but  frauds.  Loyalty 
to  principle  would  be  treason  to  their  origin,  and  an  adhere  nce 
to  truth  and  justice  would  be  a  treachery  to  their  constitueney, 
on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  many  thousands  of  perjuries. 
However,  woe  be  to  the  perjurers  and  suborners,  had  they  been 
found  out  attempting  to  obtain  by  false  oaths,  the  .acipiittal  of 
any  young  and  mistanght  child  of  crime,  guilty  of  stealing  the 
worth  of  a  few’  shillings!  In  such  cases  the  law  assigns  them 
imprisonment  and  trans|)ortation.  But  the  law’  is  far  gentler 
to  suborners  and  perjurers,  if  they  only  rob  a  few*  counties  of 
their  legislative  power,  and  send  an  impersonation  of  perjuries 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and  the  councils  of  the 
Sovereign. 

Some  men,  from  an  amiable  inclination  to  think  well  of 
persons  they  know',  arc  unw  illing  to  admit  the  existence  of  this 
kind  of  franchise;  we  must  therefore  adduce  proofs.  Many 
men,  whose  consciences  have  been  rotted  by  electioneering  ex¬ 
perience,  deny  that  the  enfranchising  thing  is  perjury;  we  wish 
we  could  not  prove  it. 
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Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  political  agents 
have  been  at  work,  in  the  fabrication  of  what  arc  mildly  called 
fictitious,  fiij|;got,  or  paper  votes.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  the 
Liberal  political  agent  at  (lalashcils,  in  his  evidence  before  Mr. 
llorsinan’s  committee  on  fictitious  votes,  (Scotland)  1837,  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  first  appearance  in  Selkirkshire  of  the  per¬ 
jury  electors.  Mr.  Haldane’s  suspicions  had  been  roused  by 
the  addition,  in  1833,  to  the  small  constituency  of  Selkirkshire, 
consisting  of  180  votes,  of  no  less  than  seventy-three  new  Tory 
claimants,  registered  as  joint  proprietors,  life  renters,  or  joint 
tenants.  One,  Hrydon,  a  farmer  at  Moodlaw,  had  enfranchiscvl, 
among  others,  his  nephew,  a  Mr.  William  Brydon.  At  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  1835,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  caused  the  oath  of  trust  to 
be  administered  to  Mr.  William  Brydon.  ‘  It  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  polling,  the  sherift*  said  to  him,  ‘  Hold  up  your  hand 
to  take  the  oath.’  He  said, 'I  want  to  know  what  I  have  to 
swear  first.’  The  sherift' read,  ‘  I,  William  Brydon;’  and  when 
he  came  to  '  1  hold  the  same  for  iny  own  benefit,  and  not  in 
trust  for  any  other  person,’  he  remarked,  ‘  No,  I  will  not  swear 
that,  because  my  uncle  did  not  tell  me  so,’  and  then  he  walked 
a  wav.’ 

William  Brj^don  was  the  fictitious  voter  of  1835,  with  a  con¬ 
science  which  scrupled  at  decisively  enfranchising  himself  by 
perjury.  But  thousands  of  electors  have  become  bold  in  crime, 
in  the  last  dozen  years.  William  Brvdon,  be  it  noted,  lost  his 
vote  by  having  a  conscience.  He  would  not  swear  falsely,  and 
had  therefore  to  walk  awav;  but  thousands  since  have  hardened 
their  hearts  against  the  risk  of  a  false  oath,  and  the  hardness 
has  carried  them  through  the  polling  booth  triumphantly. 
Whatever  legality  may  say,  morality  will  regard  as  similarly  if 
not  equally  crimimal,  the  man  who  exercises  a  privilege  to  which 
lie  has  no  title,  while  ready  to  swear  falsely,  and  the  man  who 
does  it  after  swearing  falsely.  The  identity  of  their  guilt  is 
dc)>endant  upon  the  accident  of  the  administration  of  the  oath. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  here  of  a  statement  of  facts,  which 
will  be  found  in  a  speech  '  On  the  Distribution  of  Electoral 
Bower,’ by  Mr.  John  Robertson.  He  is  asserting  that  the  Re¬ 
form  Act  gives  the  largest  proportions  of  electoral  power  to 
the  worst  electors,  and  the  smallest  proportions  to  the  best 
electors,  and  is  proving  his  point  by  samples  of  counties  and 
boroughs.  Respecting  counties,  he  says, — 

*  Middlesex,  North  and  South  l.ancashirc,  and  the  West  Riding  of 
\  orkshire,  are  the  great  seats  of  British  commerce  and  manufactures, 
of  wrealth,  enterprise,  independence,  and  intelligence.  These  three 
counties  contained  in  1846,  85,422  electors,  three-fourths  of  w’honi  are 
freeholders.  These  85,000  electors  return  eijrht  members.  The  Reform 
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Act  gives  10,000  or  11,000  of  them  the  power  of  returning  one  mem¬ 
ber.  Now  let  us  turn  to  eight  other  counties,  which  also  return  eight 
members.  The  counties  of  Hute,  Caithness,  KIgin,  Linlithgow.  Nairn, 
Orkney,  Selkirk,  and  Sutherland,  contain  3,770  electors  on  the  ivgis^ter 
of  1846.  When  they  pass  the  tellers  in  the  divisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  eight  members  for  these  3,700  electors  arc  exactly  the 
equals  in  the  vote  lists,  and  in  the  business  of  legislation,  of  the  eight 
representatives  of  the  85,000  electors  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Middlesex.  In  Whig  arithmetic,  3,000  is  equal  to  85,000  !  The  inde¬ 
pendence,  wealth,  respectability,  and  intelligence  of  the  freeholders  of 
the  three  greatest  English  counties  are  facts  known  to  all  men.  But 
let  us  look  closely  at  their  electoral  and  legislative  equals  in  Bute, 
Caithness,  Elgin,  Linlithgow,  Nairn,  Orkney.  Selkirk,  and  Sutherland. 
Let  us  inspect  the  3,000  who,  in  Whig  eyes,  are  worth  the  85,000 
independent  freeholders.  In  these  counties  there  are  a  few  independent 
electors,  but  they  are  swamped  by  servile  tenants  and  fictitious  voters. 
Some  of  these  tenants  are  well  known  to  me,  and  have  themselves  told 
me,  indignantly  and  bitterly,  that  they  have  no  alternative  between 
voting  for  the  nominees  of  their  landlords,  and  seeing  the  ruin  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  stare  them  in  the  face.  Of  the  fictitious 
voters,  two  reports  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  large 
blue-books,  furnish  me  with  impressive  characteristics.  They  enable 
me,  supported  by  them,  and  by  evidence  which  has  been  sworn  in  courts 
of  law,  to  declare  that  these  fictitious  or  faggot  voters  are  enfranchised 
by  perjury.  85,400  independent  electors  are  nullified  by  3,700  electors; 
and  in  this  small  body  itself,  the  independent  and  resident  electors  are 
nullified,  swamped,  and  overborne  by  servile  tenants,  and  strangers  who 
owe  their  votes  to  nothing  but  their  willingness  to  swear  falsely.  With 
your  permission,  I  will  read  the  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  fictitious  votes  in  1 838,  which  prove  these  facts.  Though 
referring  more  particularly  to  Selkirkshire  and  Peehleshire,  the  com¬ 
mittee  say  these  are  merely  samples  of  the  Scotch  counties.  'I'his 
iniquity  prevails  also  in  England,  as  is  proved  by  the  evidence  published 
hy  the  committee  on  votes  of  electors  in  1846.  I  will  now  read 
the  extracts  from  the  report  on  fictitious  votes,  or,  as  they  arc  called, 
colourable  life-rents.  ‘  But  where,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  the 
franchise  has  been  obtained  by  a  mere  colourable  acquisition  of  such 
life-rents,  they  think  they  ought  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  following  circumstances,  which  usually  attend  these  transactions. 
The  deeds  are  made  out  in  the  last  week  in  January,  so  as  just  to  com¬ 
plete  the  six  months’  possession  necessary  for  registration.  The  subject 
disposed  of  seldom  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  life- renters,  but  remains 
in  the  occupation  of  the  disponer,  who  receives  back  a  lease  of  it  from 
the  disponees,  generally  of  the  same  date,  and  always  of  the  same 
duration,  as  his  own  disposition  to  them.  The  price,  which  is  fixed  by 
annuity  tables,  according  to  the  age  of  the  purchasers,  is  not  paid,  but 
a  bill  for  the  amount  is  given,  the  interest  of  which  is  about  equivalent 
to  the  rent  received  by  the  parties  in  return.  There  arc  few  instances 
of  these  bills  being  paid  up,  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  payment  of  them 
is  not  expected  to  be  enforced.  The  transaction,  moreover,  is  not  pre- 
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ceiled  l)y  search  of  incumbrances,  or  any  inquir\"  into  the  real  value  of 
the  rent,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  purchases  of  real  property.  The 
delivery  of  the  deed,  which  is  essential  in  law  to  the  complctinp^  of  a 
transaction,  is  virtually  evaded,  either  by  the  same  individual  bein" 
employed  to  act  a.s  agent  for  both  buyer  and  seller,  or  by  a  moro 
formal  delivery  of  the  disposition  being  gone  through  before  w  itnesses, 
after  which  it  is  immediately  restored  to  the  party  graitting  it,  in  whoso 
custody  it  remains,  l-nistly,  infeftraent  seldom  follows  on  these  transac¬ 
tions,  though  in  cases  of  actual  sale,  it  is  not  only  usual,  but  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  buyer.'  Hut  the  committee  pourtray  a  darker  species 
of  this  crime  : — ‘  Cases  have  also  been  brought  before  the  committee, 
of  individuals  making  single  purchases  for  the  sake  of  the  vote,  in 
which  the  purchasers,  Ixjing  unprovided  with  the  means  of  paying,  have 
biH‘n  assisted  with  the  necessary  sum  by  seme  political  agent  or  par- 
tizun,  who  taken  over  the  property  so  acejuired  as  security  for  the  loan 
advanced.  It  appears  that  agents  are  regularly  employed,  not  only  in 
looking  out  for  ])roperties  to  be  bought  for  political  purposes,  but  also 
in  affording  the  necessary  facility,  by  loans  to  indigent  purchasers,  who 
arc  induced  to  take  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  vote  thus  ac¬ 
quired  can  never  afterwards  be  exercised  but  at  the  will  of  the  creditor. 
He  may  demand  payment  of  the  sum  lent  by  him,  at  any  moment,  and 
if  his  demand  be  not  complied  with  within  six  days,  he  may  ])rocecd 
instantly  to  attach  the  person  of  his  debtor,  and  by  a  second  process  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  piopcrty.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  the 
cause  of  a  poor  man  thus  situated,  neither  the  interest  in  the  property, 
nor  the  vote  derived  from  it,  belong  to  him  so  much  as  to  his  creditor, 
and  that  he  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  another,  who,  by  this  species 
of  right,  acquires  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  constituency,  a 
power  w  hich  may  be  exercised  in  a  very  mischievous  and  ohjectiunahle 
manner.'  Realize  the  position  of  this  debtor,  with  six  days  between 
him  and  a  jail,  if  he  refuses  to  vote  as  bidden,  or  recoils  from  completing 
his  qualitieation,  by  swearing,  if  called  upon,  by  Almighty  God,  and  as 
he  shall  answer  at  the  day  of  judgment,  that  he  has  the  property  which 
he  has  not.  The  outcast  child  of  the  streets  w’ho  steals  a  purse  mav  be 
transported  by  criminal  law  ;  but  to  make  a  man  perjure  his  soul  in 
politics  is  clever  electioneering,  winked  at  by  the  Legislature,  and 
abetted  by  his  Grace  the  Duke.’ 

Hut  wc  must  hurry  on  to  complete  our  brief  sketch  of  the 
iniquities  of  which  the  electioneering  agent  is  the  chief  actor. 
There  arc  many  before  us.  In  pjirting  with  the  mastcr-piccc 
of  his  skill,  the  perjury  suftVage,  wc  cannot  help  noting  the 
periiHl  in  which  he  has  successfully  done  it,  and  the  insight  it 
gives  us  into  the  actual  morality  of  the  age. 

Some  journals  have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  per¬ 
petration  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  subornation,  by  persons  of  rcs- 
j>octability.  ^  The  denouncers  of  their  crimes  do  it  gingerly  and 
tcudcrl\\  They  betray  a  fear  of  the  social  power  of  the  crimi- 
naU»  They  hesitate  their  denunciation.  They  call  perjur}- 
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votes  paper-votes,  and  fraud  liction.  They  are  gcutlemeu  of 
station,  cdueation,  wealth, —fanners,  lawyers,  squires,  peers, 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  and  ineinhers  of  parliament,  and 
ineinbers  of  j;overnmcnt.  \et  were  the  fashion  of  the  Middle 
Aires  prevalent  in  these  days,  and  pidjlic  questions  settled  hy 
public  disputations,  a  fearless  Abelard,  or  an  admirable  Cneb- 
ton,  might  maintain  victoriously,  in  a  dialectical  tournament, 
against  all  comers,  that  the  crimes  of  these  gentlemen, — learned, 
honourable,  right  honourable,  and  noble,  though  they  be  called, 
— surpass  in  criminality,  the  crimes  committed  by  nine-tenths 
of  the  young  ci’catures  whom  we  condemn  to  fester  in  wicked¬ 
ness,  in  our  prisons  and  our  penal  colonics. 

Tlie  perjury  sutfrage  has  sprung  up  in  the  presence  of  many 
agitations  for  universal  sullragc,  or  ratlier,  as  it  ought  to  be  callecl, 
manhoiKl  sutfrage.  In  the  last  tifteen  years,  a  great  body  of  our 
population  have,  under  dilferent  leaders  and  organizations,  been 
agitating  for  the  possession  of  the  sutfrage  by  every  man  of 
sane  mind,  and  unstained  bv  crime.  They  have  had  a  thousand 
])ri8oners  for  their  principles.  They  have  sought  tlic  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  every  man,  by  means  of  declamations,  demonstra- 
Rtions,  and  clamour;  and  the  working  classes  have,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  object,  shown  great  zeal,  and  much  enduranee,  and 
many  men  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  popular  eloquence.  Mean¬ 
while,  undetected,  unexposed,  undenounced  by  these  agitators 
for  an  infinitcsmal  portion  of  electoral  power,  a  few  scores  of 
unscrupulous  men  have  seized,  by  fraud  and  perjury,  the  domi- 
nancy  of  many  most  important  scats.  JUit  practical  cflieiency 
is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  orators  of  the  political  tca-|)arties. 
AVhilc  they  have  been  eloquent  about  universal  rights,  and 
indulging  in  the  (juackcries  of  torch -light  meetings,  or  land 
colonies,  or  labour  banks,  or  mischievously  shedding  blood,  or 
seditiously  earning  imprisonments,  perjury  has  rushed  to  the 
poll,  and  returned  the  members. 

The  electioneering  agent  makes  himself  powerful  in  the  con- 
stituenev,  and  iiccessarv  to  the  wealthy  candidjitc.  His  tratlic 
in  seats  is  notorious.  By  means  of  cliques,  he  docs  wh.'it  the 
boroughmongers  did.  The  parliamentary  agents  arc  as  much 
borough  mongers  as  ever  were  the  personages  partially  abolished 
by  the  Reform  Act,  and  unquestionably  they  are  borough- 
inougcrs  of  a  worse  description.  Their  cliques  arc  called  reform 
societies,  or  conservative  societies.  In  some  of  these  associations, 
there  is  ostensibly  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  sentiments 
and  eharjicters,  the  opinions  and  eligibility  of  candidates.  But 
these  jire  only  the  sliow-subjccts  of  inquiry.  The  uninitiated 
members  arc  amused  before  they  arc  sold.  The  sum  the 
candidate  will  spend  upon  the  attorneys  is  the  point  upon  which 
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liis  acceptance  really  turns.  Woe  be  to  the  candidate  wlio  re¬ 
fuses  to  spend  a  single  sixpence  illegally.  No  matter  how 
unanimously  the  society  may  have  selected  him,  he  never  will 
be  returned.  Every  engine  of  deception,  calumny,  fraud,  and 
treachery,  will  do  their  worst  against  liim.  ‘The  candidate 
who  buys  the  agent  will  buy  the  seat,  and  while  he  retains  them 
by  satisfying  their  rapacity,  will  enjoy  his  possession  snugly  and 
comfortably.  Amusing  and  curious  stories  arc  told  of  the 
rapacity  of  these  agents,  licccntly,  at  Cambridge,  ^Ir.  Manners 
Sutton  was  severely  reprimanded  by  his  constituents  for  incon¬ 
sistency  as  a  politician  and  unfaithfulness  as  a  representative, 
in  having  voted  for  free  trade  in  food.  Hut  the  real  meaning 
was,  ‘  Down  with  the  rcady.^  If  the  money  had  been  all  right, 
the  tergiversation  would  have  been  all  right.  But  the  attorneys 
of  the  Cambridge  Fens  are  nothing  to  the  attorneys  of  the 
Kent  Hills.  Mr.  David  Salomons  stood  for  Maidstone  in  1811, 
unsuccessfully,  and  paid  his  expenses  duly.  But  the  ^laidstone 
agents  told  him,  ‘We  will  be  glad  to  htive  you,  but  nine  years 
ago  there  was  a  Liberal  candidate  who  stood,  and  did  not  pay 
his  expenses,  and  we  will  have  no  Liberal  candidate  who  will 
not  pay  his  own  expenses,  and  the  old  score  of  the  Lil)eral  of 
nine  years  ago.*  ’ 

Seats  are  sold  in  divers  ways.  The  agreement  most  preferred 
by  candidates  is  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  head  for  every  voter. 
Sometimes  the  agreement  between  the  candidate  and  the  agent 
is  for  a  certain  sum,  if  successful,  and  a  certain  less  sum,  if  un¬ 
successful.  For  large  sums,  the  agent  w  ill  guarantee  a  success¬ 
ful  return.  Candidates  of  experience  regard  nothing  with 
greater  dread  than  an  appearance  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
an  agent.  The  candidate  *  wlio  has  been  once  burnt  *  trembles 
w  hen  he  hears  the  agent  offering  ‘  to  do  it  as  a  friend.’  The 
wise  candidate  prefers  to  agree  to  pay  exact,  even  if  large  sums. 

‘  An  eminent  tradesman,  of  the  west  end  of  London,  tells  the 
following  anecdote : — He  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  knew  a 
suitable  candidate  for  a  scat.  On  reflection,  he  thought  he 
knew  ‘  the  very  man.*  Unfortunately  for  himself,  this  very 
man  had  some  experience  of  electioneering  tricks.  Alter  ascer¬ 
taining  all  preliminaries  about  suitable  principles  and  views,  the 
gentleman  asked  how  much  money  he  would  be  expected  to 
spend.  The  reply  was — that  it  had  been  customary,  hitherto, 
for  the  candidate  to  pay  a  third,  and  the  constituency'  tw  o-thirds, 
of  the  legal  and  proper  expenses,  but,  if  he  chose,  he  might  be 
returned  purely  and  for  nothing.  ‘  But  surely,"  said  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  the  tradesman,  ‘you  will  expect  a  commission  lor  the 
recommendation."  ‘  1  have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and 
have  not  the  least  wish  or  expectation  of  such  a  thing,  but  I 
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will  take  as  much  commission  as  you  like.*  ^  But  if  you  will 
have  nothins:/  continued  the  other,  Mhe  j^cntlemau  who  intro¬ 
duces  me  to  the  constituency,  your  friend,  will  expect  some¬ 
thing.*  ‘  lie  bid  me  oiler  to  return  you  entirely  free  of  expense.* 
The  offer  was  too  good.  All  could  not  be  right.  A  panic  of 
snspieiou  was  roused  by  proceedings  so  iri^egnlar  and  unusual, 
and  disinterested ;  and  the  gentleman  lost  being  returned  to 
Varliamcnt  purely,  by  rejecting  the  negotiation,  in  a  fit  of  terror 
lest  he  should  be  mined  by  sharpei's.* 

The  agent  is  frequently  a  proprietor  of  the  newspaj>cr  of  his 
party,  which  circidates  among  the  constituency.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  connection  between  a  certain  class  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  electioneering  agents,  aj)peared  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  London  journals,  just  prior  to  the  general  election 
of  last  year.  A  company  of  attorneys  announced  to  intending 
candidates  that  they  had  all  the  machinery  requisite  to  carry 
out  the  election  of  an  M.P.,  including  registries,  canvassing 
clerks,  and  ‘  writers  of  eminence.*  If  the  editor  be  not  a  man 
of  independence  and  talent,  the  agent  will,  as  a  proprietor,  and 
attorney  for  ])roprietors,  often  be  able  to  compel  liim  to  support 
a  candidate  of  whom  he  does  not  approve.  Really  'able  editors,* 
of  course,  defy  such  dictation.  An  electioneering  agent  at 
(Basgow  ,  during  the  general  election,  ousted  Dr.  Mackay  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Glasgow  Argus,  for  refusing  to  wheel  round 
and  attack  Mr.  John  Maegregor,  whose  unrivalled  claims  the 
journal  had  always  supported.  The  editor,  like  a  man  of  spirit, 
spurned  the  dictation,  published  the  affair,  and,  proving  too 
strong  for  the  agent,  the  candidate  who  paid  him  was  defeated, 
and  the  newspaper  is  defunct.  But  the  fact  is  well  known,  that 
the  press  is  one  of  the  engines  at  the  command  of  the  agents  for 
electioneering  purposes. 

By  his  connection  with  the  piddicans,  the  parliamentary  agent 
strengthens  the  hold  he  derives  from  his  registration  proceedings 
upon  the  constituency  and  the  candidate.  He  gives  his  I.  O.  U. 
to  the  publicans  of  the  open  houses.  By  hundreds  of  ‘  brandies,' 
and  thousands  of  ‘  gins,*  he  keeps  the  electors  together,  whom 
he  sells  to  the  highest  bidder.  His  screen,  or  blind,  or  cloak, 
— the  reform  society,  or  the  conservative  association,  always 
meets  in  a  tavern,  and  commonly  one  frequented  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lodges,  friendly  societies,  and  clubs  of  the  w  orking  classes. 
Through  the  publican,  the  lawyer  learns  every  man's  price. 
The  lawyer  and  the  publican  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  moral 
destruction  of  the  electors.  They  thrive  by  moral  death, — like 
authentic  vampires  of  souls,  as  they  are  !  Liquid  fire  destroys 
men  for  them.  They  prepare  the  apotheosis  of  the  lawgiver,  by 
means  of  the  fire-waters  of  the  Evil  Spirit. 
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Survev  the  powers  now  accuinuL'ited  in  the  hands  of  the  ever- 
busy  parliamentary  agent.  He  is  the  lawyer  who  enforces  the 
payment  of  their  rents  upon  needy  tenants.  He  is  the  man  who 
w  ields  the  terrible  coercions  of  seven-day  leases,  of  distress  war. 
rants,  of  executions  and  ejectments,  lie  is  the  executioner  of 
the  legal  tortures  by  which  the  needy  tenant  is  degraded  into 
a  voting  machine.  lly  his  cunning,  he  has  struck  many 
righteous  voters  off  the  roll,  and  deterred  many  men,  justly 
entitled,  from  lodging  their  claims,  for  fear  of  much  cost  and 
great  trouble, — of  annoyance  and  vexation  in  establishing  them. 
11  is  perjury  voters  overwhelm  the  roll.  Prepared  in  these  mul¬ 
tifarious  ways  for  the  election,  he  is  not  merely  indispensable 
to  the  wealthy  candidate  he  has  preferred,  but,  in  the  guise  of 
his  slave,  he  is  his  lord.  When  both  parties  have  been  criminal 
alike,  and  have  abundant  funds,  the  contested  election  is  just  a 
battle  of  crimes. 

As  the  polling  day  approaches,  voters  are  cnvciglcd  away  to 
great  distances,  or  forcibly  abducted  by  fighting-men,  until  they 
jiromise  their  votes ;  or,  if  they  refuse,  they  arc  kept  coo})cd  in 
the  gardens  of  noble  lords,  or  in  taverns,  or  on  river-islands, 
until  the  polling  is  over. 

Hut  the  night  prior  to  the  polling-day  is  the  dark  time  of 
electoral  crime.  The  open  houses  arc  full.  The  market  of 
consciences  is  at  its  height.  The  constituenev  is  divided  into 
wards,  and  in  each  the  electioneering  agent  has  his  emissaries, 
who  arc  flitting  about  mysteriously,  and  holding  their  secret 
interviews.  Cunning-eyed  myrmidons  of  the  lawyers’  otliccs 
enter  the  houses  of  honest  men  on  this  evening,  the  thresholds 
of  w  hich  at  anv  other  time  tliev  would  not  dare  to  cross.  The 
virtuous  wife  listens  anxiously  to  the  whispered  inducements  and 
the  golden  clinkings,  which  too  often  unman  and  debase  the 
partner  of  her  life.  Hy  other  hearths,  the  base  wife  loudly  joins 
the  corrupter  in  the  seduction.  Many  homes  arc  without  their 
men,  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  brothers.  These  are  in  the  taverns : 
but  there  arc  hundreds  of  them  who  will  be  out  all  night. 
Large  cellars  and  lofts  arc  fitted  up  with  every  means  of  druii- 
kenucss,  and  in  them  the  bribed  voters  are  kept  confined 
throughout  the  night,  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  poll  in 
the  morning.  The  price  some  men  put  upon  their  consciences 
can  on  this  night  be  estimated  to  a  pound.  Generally  Radicals, 
they  hate  both  the  parties  to  wdiom  they  prostitute  themselves, 
and  wlierc  a  Radical  candidate  stands,  they  will  come  to  the 
committce-room,  saying,  ‘  The  Whigs  pay  fifteen  and  the  Tories 
pay  twenty  pounds,  but  we  think  you  best  for  the  nation,  and 
will  vote  tor  you  for  ten  pounds.’  Five  pounds  is  thus  the  price 
of  the  conscience.  Through  holes  in  doors  or  in  walls,  the 
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hands  of  persons  unseen  pass  the  bribery  money.  In  some 
constituencies,  there  arc  some  electors  who  make  up  their  rents 
from  bribes.  During  the  night,  they  get  paid  for  promises  to 
break  their  promises,  they  receive  bribes  all  round,  and  then 
vote  for  the  party  whose  fighting  men  have  kidnapped  them, 
and  locked  them  up,  and  carried  them  to  the  ])oll  at  the 
polling  hour.  It  is  a  contest  of  boxes  of  gold.  However,  of 
all  the  demon  scenes,  the  political  agent  is  the  life,  and  soul, 
and  lord.  Of  these  pandemoniums  he  is  the  hero.  Of  this 
hideous  and  monstrous  creation  of  crime  he  is  the  king.  Fraud 
has  disfranchised  for  him.  Law  has  entrapped  for  him.  Per¬ 
jury  has  enfranchised  for  him.  Gold  sparkles  with  a  soul-de¬ 
stroying  spell  for  him.  Drunkenness  prostrates  reason  for  him. 
Violence  wields  brutal  bludgeons  for  him.  To  help  him,  on 
hundreds  of  tables  and  in  thousands  of  hands,  the  pleasant 
poisons  gleam,  many-hued,  in  crystal,  amidst  the  fumes  of  to¬ 
bacco,  the  music  of  debauchery,  and  the  brawls  of  riot.  As  for 
the  candidate,  he  is  the  automaton  of  the  agent,  going  where 
told,  speaking  when  told,  and  obediently  blind,  or  dumb,  or  deaf. 
It  is  the  hour  of  the  genius  of  demoralization,  and  he  reigns 
over  all,  and  pervades  all  in  this  dismal  midnight  market  of 
souls.  For  the  time  he  is  the  anarch  of  the  moral  world, — 

*  With  havoc  and  ruin  his  game.* 

Chaotic  crime  is  creating  the  British  lawmakers  ! 

‘  But  there  are  tribunals  for  the  punishment  of  electoral 
criminalities,^  it  may  be  remarked,  ‘  election  committees,  qui  lorn 
actions,  etc.'  Undoubtedly  there  arc,  but  the  electoral  system 
has  been  well  called,  ^one  vast  lie,'  and  wherever  you  go  into  it, 
you  find  falseness,  and  ahvays  encounter,  beyond  the  whitewash, 
rottenness.  Of  no  part  of  the  system  is  this  more  true,  than 
of  the  processes  for  the  punishment  of  electoral  olfcnccs. 

The  committees  which  sit  for  the  trial  of  controverted  elec¬ 
tions  have  just  afforded  one  chance  more  for  the  man  of  the 
longest  purse.  They  are  machines  for  taming  independent 
inemhers.  Terrified  by  the  prospect  of  ruin,  members  of  mode¬ 
rate  fortune,  w  ho  would  not  willingly  ask  a  favour  of  any  party 
chiefs,  find  themselves  suddenly  obliged  to  entreat  them  to  use 
their  influence  to  get  a  petition  quashed.  Colonel  Thompson  it 
was,  we  think,  w  ho  once  deckared  in  the  House,  that  *  he  had 
been  virtually  thrown  down  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  robbed  of  two  thousand  pounds.'  Mr.  Ucynolds,  the 
member  for  Dublin,  was  returned  by  popular  enthusiasm,  without 
expense.  But  he  has  been  compelled  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 
subscriptions  of  his  party,  to  prevent  his  being  ruined  by  a 
vexatious  and  iniquitous  petition.^ 

VOL.  xiiv.  c‘  c 
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The  first  session  of  this  Pailiauient  will  be  memorable  for 
the  exposure  which  has  signalized  it,  of  the  rottenness  of  the 
Reform  Act.  Probably,  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  improper 
returns  have  escaped  notice,  been  compromised,  managed, 
hushed  up.  But  the  ettiuvia  of  about  fifty  cases  has  reaelnul  tlie 
public  nostrils.  Hence  the  attempts  of  Lord  John  Russell  to 
construct  sewer  traps !  These  exposures  have  not  taken  place 
because  the  constitution  provides  any  regular  means  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  electoral  criminalities.  The  tendencies  of  the  law 
and  practice  are  all  the  other  way.  The  exposures  have  taken 
place  because  in  the  committees  the  guiltiest,  if  the  richest, 
candidate,  has  a  machinery  provided  for  him,  w  hich  gives  him  a 
chance  of  gaining  the  seat  by  an  expenditure  of  money. 

When  Lord  John  Russell  legislates  against  electoral  crimi¬ 
nalities,  imposture  is  sure  to  receive  an  additional  and  ingenious 
illustration.  \V  Idle  public  indignation  was  fresh  against  the 
exposures.  Sir  John  llanmer  introduced  a  bill  which  provided 
for  inquiry  on  the  spot,  by  commissioners  paid  by  the  Treasury. 
It  gained  favour  with  the  House,  and  Lord  John  said  it  was  so 
admirable,  he  would  abandon  his  own,  and  adopt  it.  But  he 
adopted  it  only  to  abandon  it  in  its  turn,  and  to  introduce  a 
third  bill,  entitled — ‘  A  Bill  to  provide  for  Inquiry  into  the  Ex¬ 
istence  of  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  of  Members  to  serve  in 
Parliament,  in  certain  cases.'  This,  in  truth,  is  a  bill  to  pre¬ 
vent  inquiry  in  all  future  cases.  The  motive  for  incurring  the 
risk,  expense,  and  trouble,  of  the  election  committees  has  been 
the  hope  or  prospect  of  the  scat.  Hence  the  exposures.  Lord 
John  Russell  has  provided  against  them  in  future,  by  two  mea¬ 
sures  of  this  session,  one  of  them  already  the  law  of  the  land. 
This  IS  an  Act  on  the  subject  of  Recognizances.  No  electoral 
criminalities  can  be  exposed,  unless  there  be  .€2000  to  back  the 
evidence,  and  the  petitioners  enter  into  recognizances  for  the 
amount.  There  is  an  ofiiccr  called  the  examiner  of  recogni¬ 
zances,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sec  that  they  are  sullicicnt.  A  re¬ 
cognizance  is  a  document  in  which  a  man  declares  himself,  on 
oath  l)cfore  a  magistrate,  to  be  bound  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  if  called  upon  in  certain  circumstances  specified.  Hither¬ 
to,  the  recognizances  have  been  held  to  be  sufficient,  if  the  ex¬ 
aminer  certified  the  fact.  But  by  the  new  Act,  the  member  may 
contest  the  sufficiency  of  the  recognizances  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  increase  the  expenses  and  uncertainties  of  the 
This  is  another  advantage  given  to  the  ricli  man,  or 
the  man  hacked  by  riches.  This  is  an  additional  obstacle  inter- 
jx^ed  to  the  exposure  of  electoral  criminalities.  To  be  armed 
with  truth  is  nothing  in  this  affair.  Truth  without  two  thousand 
pounds  is  nought.  But  truth,  with  two  thousand,  (unless  every 
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technicality  has  met  with  the  most  scrupulous  compliance,  and 
the  preliminary  facts  and  forms  connected  with  the  money  have 
come  forth  victorious  from  a  contest,  before  the  most  expensive 
and  uncertain  tribunals  in  the  world,)  is  now'  good  for  nothing 
towards  the  trial  of  a  controverted  election.  ^Vhat  is  this  Act, 
but  one  for  the  hushing  up  of  corrupt  practices? 

The  bill,  the  third  of  the  anti-i)ribery  bills  of  the  session,  w  ill 
assist  the  Act,  in  covering  up  and  concealing  the  oftences  for 
whose  exposure  it  professedly  provides.  This  bill  destroys  the 
motive  which  Inis  caused  the  exposures, — the  prospect  of  the 
seat.  When  the  corrupt  practices  are  proved  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee; 
and  if  this  body  report  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  on  the  spot,  the 
petitioning  cjindidate  will  not  be  seated,  but  the  borough  will 
be  disfranchised.  The  corrupt  prjictices  will  be  proved  to  be 
customary,  and  then  the  petitioner  has  expended  n)any  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  for  the  destruction  of  his  intlucncc  in  the  con¬ 
stituency,  and  its  electoral  extinction,  w  ith  all  his  hopes  of  ever 
representing  it,  or  any  borough  similar  to  it.  The  collection 
of  evidence,  the  backing  it  with  jC20()0,  the  proving  the  sullici- 
eiicy  of  the  recognizances  before  the  examiner,  and  then  before 
the  committee,  and  then  establishing  the  existence  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  practices,  by  witnesses,  whose  evidence  is  disfranchising 
themselves  without  benefitting  the  petitioning  candidate,  vast 
expenses,  anxieties,  and  uncertainties,  w  hich  end,  not  in  becoming 
an  honourable  gentleman  with  an  Jillix  to  his  name,  but  in 
being  the  object  of  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  a  corrupt  and  dis¬ 
franchised  constituency,  the  marked  man  of  the  election  agents, 
— who  is  ever  likely  henceforth  to  be  a  petitioner  against  an  un¬ 
due  return  ? 

The  effect  of  this  bill  must  be,  to  make  agents,  candidates, 
and  electors,  enter  into  compacts  against  petitioning.  None 
of  them  has  anything  to  gain  by  it ;  they  must  all  lose  by  it. 
This  bill  provides  for  inquiry  by  making  hushing  the  interest  of 

evcrvbodv. 

•  0 

Public  opinion  is  not  healthy  on  the  subject  of  electoral  crimi¬ 
nality.  Such  legislation  as  we  have  described,  could  not  have 
been  proposed,  if  the  people  regarded  these  iniquities  as  they 
appear  in  the  light  of  the  Bible.  A  bribe  is  a  price  paid  for 
the  power  to  oppress.  The  fruit  of  electoral  bribery  is  op[)res- 
sive  taxation — taxation  bearing  lightly  on  the  bribers  and  bribe¬ 
takers,  and  heavily  upon  the  industrious  and  the  poor.  The 
chief  shape  in  which  the  unhealthiness  of  the  public  mind  shows 
itself,  is  in  an  unwillingness  to  believe  in  the  extent  of  the 
criminality.  But  attention  to  the  subject  would  destroy  all 
doubts.  A  gentleman,  long  a  member  of  parliament,  has  de- 

c  c  2 
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clnred  the  result  of  his  knowledge  to  be,  'of  the  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  members,  there  are  not  more  than  the  odd  fifty- 
eight  who  are  returned  purely/  Tlie  indisposition  to  receive 
painful  convictions,  which  is  the  chief  screen  of  evil  and  crime, 
and  ill  some,  a  sign  of  sympathy  with  the  criminalities,  ivill 
induce  many  persons  to  regard  this  statement  as  an  exaggera¬ 
tion.  Hut  ask  the  habitues  of  the  political  clubs  of  Tall  Mall 
and  St.  James’s  street.  They  will  reply,  'The  six  hundred 
bribers  arc  easily  found,  but  who  arc  the  pure  fifty-eight  ?  ’ 

Different,  indeed,  is  our  actual  morality  from  the  morality 
of  the  Bible,  on  the  subject  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Thanks 
to  the  temperance  movement,  drunkenness  is  regarded  with  an 
increasing,  though  not  a  sufiicient  abhorrence.  Fraud,  robbery, 
and  murder,  are  regarded  by  public  opinion  with  aversion  ami 
indignation,  approaching  the  scriptural  standard.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  w  ith  bribery.  AVho  ever  heard  a  sermon  upon  this 
national  crime?  In  what  volume  of  sermons  is  there  one  u|)()u 
it?  But,  if  the  immense  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  arc  bribers,  is  it  not  true  that  nearly  all 
our  pulpit  occupiers  stand  uncovered  before  them,  conniving  at 
their  sin  by  silence  ?  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  people  is 
favourable  to  the  electoral  crimes  of  their  rulers.  There  is  a 
parliament  of  bribers,  and  a  sacerdotal  order  of  connivers. 

In  the  inspired  denunciations,  oppression,  hypocrisy,  and  bri¬ 
bery,  go  together.  The  demand  of  the  righteous  Samuel  w  as, 
‘Whom  have  I  oppressed?  from  whose  hands  have  I  taken  a 
bribe?’  The  Psalmist  prays,  ‘  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners, 
nor  my  life  with  bloody  men,  in  w  hose  hands  is  mischief,  and 
whose  right  hand  is  full  of  bribes.’  'The  upright  man,’  says 
Isaiah,  'despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions,  he  shaketh  his  hands 
from  the  holding  of  bribes.’  Amos,  the  prophet,  erics,  ‘  For  I 
know  your  manifold  transgressions,  and  your  mighty  sins;  they 
afllict  the  just,  they  take  a  bribe,  and  they  turn  aside  the  poor 
in  the  gate  from  their  right.’  Eliphaz  the  Tcmanitc,  in  the 
book  of  Job,  declares, '  The  congregjition  of  hypocrites  shall  be 
desolate,  and  fire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribery.’ 

Why  are  these  texts  muzzled  by  the  clergy?  Is  this  the 
work  done  for  advowsons,  benefices,  endowments,  and  royal 
gifts?  But  why  do  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people  see  the 
bribe-taker  carrying  his  soul  to  market,  and  let  him  pass  un¬ 
warned  ?  why  do  they  speak  of  bribers  as  honourable,  right 
honourable,  and  noble? 

Most  humbly  do  we  submit,  that  a  ministry  faithful  to  the 
Bible  and  the  people,  ought  to  expound  such  texts  as  we  have 
quoted,  at  every  election  time. 
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Art.  IX. — Cailins  Notes  of  Eight  Years*  Travels  and  Residence  in 
Europe^  with  his  North  American  Indian  Collection,  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  8vo.  London.  1848. 

This  work  realizes  an  object  of  much  general  importance,  for 
which  several  centuries  have  furnished  ample  materials ;  and 
which  Mr.  Catlings  opportunities,  turned  to  an  excellent  account 
through  his  honest  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  have  enabled  him  to 
present  with  rare  fidelity  and  force. 

That  object  is,  the  characteristic  portraiture  of  the  North 
American  Indian,  when  visiting  our  towns,  and  mingling  fami- 
liarlv  with  civilized  men.  ^Ir.  Catliu  had  alreadv  drawn,  with 
siicccss,  a  full-length  picture  of  the  Indian  in  his  native  haunts; 
here  he  describes  as  fully  the  same  poor  child  of  Nature  in  the 
centre  of  refinement  and  wealth: — ‘  When,  with  all  his  rudeness 
and  wildness,  he  stands  among  his  fellow-men  to  be  scanned  in 
the  brilliant  blaze  of  the  levee,  the  dignified,  the  undaunted, 
and  even  courteous  gentleman,  he  gains  his  strongest  admirers, 
and  the  most  fastidious  willingly  assign  him  a  high  place  in  the 
scale  of  human  beings.* 

Mr.  Gatlin’s  residence  in  Europe  was  devoted  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  curiosities  and  drawings. 
Spending  several  years  in  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  for 
this  purpose,  he  was  eagerly  sought  by  parties  of  Indians,  also 
visiting  Europe,  as  their  friend  and  protector,  lie  was  'their 
interpreter  at  the  hospitable  board,  and  the  soirees  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  crowned  heads  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
and  Helgiuin ;  and  justly  thinks  it  due  to  them,  to  record  the 
scenes  and  anecdotes  he  had  witnessed  in  those  hospitable  and 
friendly  cllbrts  of  enlightened  and  religious  people,  to  elicit  the 
true  native  feelings  of  their  benighted  fellow-men.* 

Such  is  Mr.  Gatlin’s  account  of  the  object  of  his  work,  so  far 
as  respects  the  Native  Indians  seen  at  his  rooms.  He  has,  also, 
given  a  narrative  of  his  own  visit  to  Europe,  with  the  incidents 
during  several  years’  exhibitions  of  his  Indian  collection ;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  press  in  favour  of  that  collection,  and  of 
his  former  book  on  his  travels  among  the  Indians. 

The  whole  form  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  the  public,  by  a  laborious  effort  to  enlighten  the 
civilized  world,  respecting  the  history  and  character  of  its  un¬ 
civilized  brother,  and  to  excite  a  warm  sympathy  in  his  hard 
fate. 

Mr.  Gatlin’s  present  volumes  contain  many  curious  things,  of 
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which  the  following  trait  of  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher, 
in  regard  to  the  first  work,  may  be  taken  as  a  spcciiiieu : — 

‘  The  Notes/  says  Mr.  Catlin,  *  of  my  Eight  Years’  Travels  amongst 
Fortv-eight  different  Tribes  of  Indians  in  America,  to  be  illustrated 
with  more  than  300  steel  plate  illustrations,  were  nearly  ready  to  be 
put  to  press;  and  I  called  on  my  good  friend  John  Murray,  in  All)e- 
marle  Street,  believing  that  he  would  be  glad  to  publish  them  for  me.. 
To  mysur])ri8e  he  objected  to  them  (but  without  seeing  my  manuscript), 
for  two  reasons  which  he  at  once  alleged  ;  first,  because  he  was  afraid 
of  the  great  number  of  illustrations  to  be  embodied  in  the  work,  and 
secondly  for  (certainly)  the  most  unfashionable  reason,  that  ‘  he  loved 
me  too  much  !'  1  had  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  his 

old  friend  Washington  Irving;  and  from  the  deep  interest  Mr.  Murray 
had  taken  in  my  collection  and  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  pour 
Indians,  my  rooms  (which  were  near  his  dwelling-house)  were  his  almost 
daily  resort,  and  I  a  weekly  guest  at  his  hospitable  board,  where  I 
alwavs  met  gentlemen  of  eminence  connected  with  literature  and  art. 
Good  and  generous  old  man  !  he  therefore  *  loved  me  too  much  ’  to 
share  with  me  the  profits  of  a  work  which  he  said  should  all  belong  to 
me,  for  my  hard  labour  and  the  risks  of  my  life  I  had  run  in  procuring 
it ;  and  as  the  means  of  enlarging  those  j)rotits,  he  advistd  me  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  myself.  *  I  would  advise  you,’  said  he,  ‘  as  one  of  your  best 
friends,  to  publish  your  own  book ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  make  a 
handsome  profit  by  it.  Heing  an  artist  yourself,  and  able  to  make  the 
drawings  for  your  300  illustrations,  which  for  me  would  require  a  very 
great  outlay  to  artists  to  produce  them,  and  having  in  your  exhibit  ion - 
room  the  opportunity  of  receiving  subscriptions  for  your  work,  which  I 
could  not  do,  it  will  be  quite  an  easy  thing  for  you  to  take  names 
enough  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  getting  it  up,  which  at  once  will 
place  you  on  safe  ground  ;  and  if  the  work  should  be  well  received  by 
Mr.  Dilke  and  others  of  the  critical  world,  it  will  insure  vou  a  handsome 
reward  for  your  labours,  and  exceedingly  please  your  sincere  friend, 
John  Murray.* 

‘  This  disinterested  frankness  endeared  me  to  that  good  man,  to  his 
last  days,  and  his  advice,  which  1  followed,  resulted,  as  he  had  predicted, 
to  my  benefit.  My  subscription  list,  my  kind  friend  the  Hon.  C.  A. 
Murray  had  in  a  few’  days  commenced,  with  the  subscriptions  of 
Her  most  gracious  MAJESTY  thk  QUEEN, 

H.  U.  li.  Prince  Albert, 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager, 

H.  R.  H.  THE  Duchess  of  Kent, 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hklgians, 

H.  M.  THE  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 

H.  R.  H.  Leopold  Due  de  Brabant, 

After  which  soon  followed  a  complimentary  list  of  the  nobility  and 
gentr)’,  together  with  the  leading  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

*  My  work  was  published  by  myself,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  the 
only  fears  which  my  good  friend  John  Murray  had  expressed  for  me 
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were  all  dispersed  by  the  favourable  announcements  by  Mr.  Dilke,  of 
the  Athenaeum,  and  the  editors  of  other  literary  journals,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  subjoined  notices  are  but  very  brief  extracts. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  also  here  to  remark,  that  for  all  the  Royal 
copies  subscribed  for  above,  the  lion.  C.  A.  Murray  was  ordered  to 
remit  me  double  the  amount  of  the  price  of  the  work ;  and  that,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  when  my  dear  wife  and  myself  were  guests  at  the 
dinner  table  of  John  Murray,  he  said  to  his  old  friend  Thomas  Moore, 
who  was  by  our  side,  *  That  wild  man  by  the  side  of  you  there,  Mr. 
Catlin,  who  has  spent  enough  of  his  life  amongst  the  wild  Indians 
(sleeping  on  the  ground  and  eating  raw  buffalo  meat)  to  make  you  and  I 
as  grey  as  badgers,  and  who  has  not  yet  a  grey  hair  in  his  head, 
applied  to  me  about  a  year  ago  to  publish  his  ‘  Notes.'  I  was  then — for 
the  first  time  in  my  life — too  honest  for  my  own  interest,  as  well  as  that 
of  an  author ;  and  I  advised  him  to  publish  it  himself,  as  the  surest  way 
of  making  something  out  of  it.  My  wife  here  will  tell  you  that  I  have 
read  every  word  of  it  through,  heavy  as  it  is,  and  she  knows  it  is  the 
only  book  that  I  have  read  quite  through  in  the  last  five  years.  And  I 
tell  Mr.  Catlin  now,  in  your  presence,  that  I  shall  regret  as  long  as  I 
live  that  I  did  not  publish  that  work  for  him  ;  for  as  sincerely  as  I 
advised  him,  I  could  have  promoted  his  interest  by  so  doing,  and  would 
have  done  so,  had  I  known  what  was  in  the  work  when  he  proposed  it 
to  me.* — vol.  i.  pp.  50 — 52. 

^Ir.  Catlin  is  an  artist,  and  has  told  his  own  story  moat 
agreeably,  in  a  brief  record  of  his  artistic  labours. 

*  As  a  painter,*  says  he,  *  often  works  at  his  easel  with  a  double 
thought,  one  uj)on  the  subject  he  is  creating  upon  the  canvas,  and  the 
other  upon  the  world  that  is  about  him,  I  kept  constantly  at  w’ork,  and 
pleasantly  divided  my  extra  thoughts  upon  the  amusing  little  tricks  that 
were  being  jdayed  around  me,  and  the  contemplation  of  scenes  and 
events  of  my  life  gone  by.  I  ran  over  its  table  of  contents  in  this  way: 
‘  My  native  valley  of  Wvoming — the  days  and  recollections  of  my  ear¬ 
liest  boyhood  in  it — my  ten  years  in  the  valley  of  the  Oc-qua-go,  where 
1  held  alternately  the  plough,  my  rille,  and  fishing-tackle — my  five 
years  at  the  classics — my  siege  witli  Blackstone  and  Coke  upon  Little¬ 
ton — my  three  years’  practice  of  the  law  in  the  Courts  of  Pennsylvania — 
the  five  years’  practice  of  my  art  of  portrait- painting  in  Philadelphia — 
my  eight  years  spent  amongst  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  prairies  and 
Rocky  Mountains — and  since  that,  my  eight  years  spent  in  the  light  of 
the  refined  and  civilized  world,  where  I  have  been  admitted  to  Palaces, 
and  into  the  society  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  Princes — and  now  at  my 
easel,  in  my  studio,  with  my  dear  little  babes  around  me,  thanking  Him 
who  has  blessed  me  with  them,  and  courage  and  health,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  chequered  life,  and  now  with  strength  to  stand  by  and 
support  and  protect  them.** — vol.  ii.  pp.  317,  318. 
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Art.  X.— 1.  Vi(W  of  the  Progress  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe  since 
the  Siiteenth  Century.  A  Course  of  Lectures  deli\ercd  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1846.  and  Lent  Term, 
1847.  Hy  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Poliiical 
Economy,  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  London  ; 
Longman,  Brown,  Green  and  Longmans.  1847. 

2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to 
Social  Philosophy.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  London ;  John  \V. 
Parker.  1848. 

These  works  are  very  different  from  one  another,  but  we  place 
them  together  to  indicate  the  progress  of  political  economy. 

The  former  is  a  concise  history  of  the  chief  theories  and  disco- 

• 

verics  that  brought  the  science  to  its  present  condition,  the 
latter  is  a  complete  development  of  the  science  as  it  is  now 
known,  with  a  considerable  extension  of  its  boundaries.  M'he 
former  making  no  pretensions  cither  to  discover  truth  or  apply 
it  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  being  a  history^  rather  of  errors  which  time 
has  exploded,  than  of  principles  at  present  applicable,  requires 
but  a  brief  notice ;  the  latter  more  ambitiously  aspires  to  correct 
and  extend  existing  knowledge,  to  teach  on  several  points  an 
improved  policy,  and  deserves  a  more  detailed  criticism,  'riiey 
throw  light  on  each  other.  Dr.  Twiss's  history  of  the  successive 
errors  of  statesmen,  now’  eneouraginir,  like  Sully,  agriculture, 
and  crushing  the  industry  of  towns,  then  encouraging,  like  (\)1- 
bert,  the  industry  of  towns,  at  the  expense  of  agriculture, 
strengthens  the  douht  as  to  ^Ir.  MilPs  wisdom  in  becoming  a 
staunch  advocate  of  one  particular  species  of  industry;  and  Mr. 
MilPs  discussions  explain  some  dark  points  in  Dr.  Twiss’s 
last  lectures  on  population,  and  on  the  industrial  revolution  of 
England.  Each  deserves  the  praise  of  being  the  most  complete 
of  its  class,  and  both,  in  respect  to  method,  style,  and  carefid 
thought,  confer  honour  on  the  politico-economical  literature  of 
England. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Twiss  consists  of  nine  lectures,  exhibiting  the 
germs  of  political  economy  in  Italy ;  its  progress,  from  observing 
the  effects  of  Sully’s  policy,  and  from  the  natural  grow  th  of  trade 
to  the  end  of  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  with  the  theories  that  at 
that  period  came  into  vogue;  its  extension,  from  the  successive 
systems  of  policy  subsequently  adopted  in  France  and  England, 
which  impressed  on  mankind  the  refutation  of  many  plausible 
errors ;  the  rise  of  the  systems  of  the  French  economists,  and  the 
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natural  system  of  Suiitli ;  the  history  of  the  modern  theory  of 
population;  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  especially  connected 
with  the  name  of  Say, — the  French  haviu"  been  tau"ht,  by  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  free  trade,  more  ctVectually  than  the 
Fi»;:lish.  at  least  in  theory,  its  importance ;  and  finally,  ex- 
Idbiting  the  doctrines  of  the  curi'cncy,  as  they  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  applied  for  the  last  sixty  years.  All  these  subjects.  Dr. 
Tuiss  treats  more  in  principle  tlian  in  detail,  select  in*;  and  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  those  broad  divergencies  of  thonghtwhich 
have  formed,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  basis  of  systems, 
and  dictateil  a  policy  to  nations.  He  docs  not  encumber 
his  pages  with  trifling  differences  of  opinion,  growing  from 
mere  controversy,  and  having  no  lasting  influence ;  nor  does 
he  notice  nmny  writers,  though  much  talked  of  in  their  day, 
who  tried  to  retard,  but  only  contributed,  by  their  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  scientific  truth.  In  this  respect  his  work  is 
far  more  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  science  at  different 
periods,  than  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  authors.  Some  perhaps 
important  princijilcs,  yet  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  of  contro¬ 
versy,  he  jiasses  over,  and  will  wait  till  they  get  firmly  anchored 
in  the  public  mind,  or  are  known  only  by  the  wreck  of  that 
policy  they  have  set  afloat,  before  he  deems  them, — though 
latterly,  some  of  them  have  had  great  influence  on  society, — 
w  01  thy  of  being  recorded.  As  a  concise  history  of  the  preva¬ 
lent  errors  of  former  times,  of  the  best  established  principles 
of  the  science,  and  of  the  writers  and  circumstances  which  have 
contributed  to  its  progress,  the  work  of  Dr.  Twiss  is  complete. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  careful  artist.  A  copious  synopsis  at  the 
head  of  each  lecture,  and  the  copious  index  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  make  it  extremely  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference  for 
opinions,  facts,  and  authors.  Taking  no  account  of  Dr.  Twiss’s 
ow  n  opinions,  and  regarding  his  work  as  a  history  of  the  science, 
it  is  a  great  enrichment  of  our  literature. 

Mr.  Mill,  inheriting  the  searching  analytical  spirit  of  his 
father,  with  a  more  urbane  temperament,  and  a  more  polished 
and  fluent  stvle,  is  undoubtedlv  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the 
day,  on  the  severer  parts  of  the  moral  sciences.  Criticism  of 
the  fine  arts  on  sound  principles  is  a  specimen  of  the  lighter 
moral  sciences.  Political  economy,  logic,  and  metaphysics  arc 
specimens  of  the  severer  moral  sciences,  and  in  these  Mr.  Mill 
is  a  foremost  man.  He  has  inherited,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
materials  of  his  book,  as  well  as  the  spirit  for  ordering, 
enlarging,  and  adorning  them,  from  the  w  ritings  and  discussions 
of  his  fatlier.  He  belongs  to  a  great  political  party,  has  wide 
literary  connections,  and  neither  great  talents  in  producing  his 
work,  nor  favourable  means  for  bringing  it  into  notice,  will  be 
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waiitiii"  to  ensure  for  it  a  durable  popularity.  Aware  of  tlie 
inauv  claims  it  has  ou  public  respect,  we  shall  consider  it  witli 
some  deference,  but  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  doin^  our 
homage  rather  to  truth  and  science,  than  to  Mill  and  reputa¬ 
tion. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Mill  tells  us  'that  many  new  ideas  and 
new  applications  of  ideas,^  suggest  ‘  that  the  tield  of  ))olitical 
economy  should  be  resurveyed  iu  its  whole  extent.'  Ihit  ‘  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  in  former  treatises  is  not  his  sole,  or  even 
his  principal  object.'  Then  praising  the  'Wealth  of  Nations'  ‘for 
associating  principles  with  their  applications,'  he  says  ‘  the  idea 
he  has  had  before  him,  is  to  combine  Smith's  practical  mode  of 
treating  his  subject  with  the  increased  knowledge  since  acejuired 
of  the  theory  of  the  science.'  His  especial  object  then  is  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  the  science,  which  he  implies 
other  writers  have  neglected.  In  the  present  condition  of 
society,  when  men  are  every  where  erving  out  for  means  of 
salvation  on  earth,  which  are  to  be  found,  if  any  where,  in  tlie 
application  of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  as  it  ought  to 
be  studied,  to  the  purposes  of  life,  Mr.  Mill's  design,  properly 
carried  out,  must,  just  now,  be  of  singular  importance.  Keep¬ 
ing  his  object  in  view,  we  shall  direct  our  remarks  chiefly  to 
shew  how'  far  he  has  attained  it,  and  how'  far  society  may  look 
to  political  economy  for  help  in  these  times  of  trouble  and 
confusion. 

Mr.  ^lill  divides  his  work  into  five  books, '1.  Prodnetion. 
2.  Distribution.  3.  Exchange.  4.  Influence  of  the  Progress 
of  Society  on  Production  and  Distribution;  and,  5.  Of  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  Government.'  The  first  book  contains  thirteen  chap¬ 
ters  ;  the  second,  sixteen ;  the  third,  twenty-six  ;  the  fourth, 
seven;  the  fifth,  eleven;  in  all,  therefore,  seventy-three  chapters. 
Every  chapter  is  subdivided  into  several  sections,  there  is  a 
preliminary  discourse  and  an  appendix,  being  a  rcpnblication  of 
some  letters  which  appeared  in  the  Moniiiiy  Chronicley  on  the 
division  of  land  in  France.  We  will  quote  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  of  the  first  book,  'Production;'  and  the  sections  of 
one  chapter,  to  shew  the  care  with  which  the  whole  subject  is 
treated.  The  titles  are  these,  *  Of  the  Requisites  of  Production.' 
'Of  Labour  as  an  Agent  of  Production.'  'Of  Unproductive 
Labour.'  ‘  Of  Capital.'  '  Fundamental  Proposition  respecting 
Capital.'  'Of  Circulating  and  Fixed  Capital.'  'On  what 
I  epends  the  Degree  of  Productiveness  of  Productive  Agents.’ 
*  Of  Co-operation  or  the  Combination  of  Labour.'  '  Of  Produc¬ 
tion  on  a  Large,  and  Production  on  a  Small  Scale.'  '  Of  the 
Law  of  the  Increase  of  Labour.'  '  Of  the  Law'  of  the  Increase 
of  Capital.'  '  Of  the  Law  of  the  Increase  of  Production  from 
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Land.*  '  Consequences  of  the  foregoing  Laws.’  As  a  specimen 
of  the  contents  of  the  chapters,  we  will  take  Chapter  X.  book  2. 

‘  Means  of  Abolishing  Cottier  Tenancy.*  It  is  divided  into 
ei^ht  sections,  ‘  Mode  of  Disposing  of  a  Cottier  Population,  the 
Vital  Uucstion  for  Ireland.’  ‘To  convert  them  into  Hired 
Labourers,  not  Desirable,  nor  Practicable.’  ‘  Limitation  of  Kent 
bv  Law  or  Custom,  Indispensable.’  ‘  Fixity  of  Tenure  Consi¬ 
dered.’  ‘  Tenant  Right.’  ‘  Location  of  Peasant  Proprietors  on 
the  Waste  Lands.’  ‘  Resources  Supplementary  to  the  Waste 
Lands.’  ‘  Probable  Consequences  of  the  Measures  Recom¬ 
mended.’  In  tlie  same  manner,  every  subject  is  broken  down 
into  its  minutest  parts,  each  of  which  is  carefully  examined  and 
treated. 

It  will  instantly  strike  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject, 
that  Mr.  Mill  discards  all  consideration  of  consumption,  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  one  branch  of  the  science,  and 
takes  in  the  influence  of  the  Progress  of  Society  and  of  Govern¬ 
ment  as  branches  of  the  science,  wliich  before  have  been  only 
incidentally  mentioned.  lie  has,  too,  a  book,  devoted  to  Ex- 
ciiange,  which  has  heretofore  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  distribution.  The  novelties  of  his  arrangement 
deserve  notice.  Of  Consumption  it  has  been  said  : — 

*  Those  to  whom  much  is  distributed,  or  who  have  the  power  of  ap¬ 
propriating  much,  will  consume  or  use  much  ;  or  they  may  give  it  to 
others  to  consume,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  profit,  or  for  the  pleasure 
of  giving.  The  particular  manner  in  which  they  dispose  of  what  they 
receive,  may  ultimately  affect  production  ;  but  their  consumption  or  use 
will  be  co-equal  with  what  they  receive.  Landlords  and  opulent  capi¬ 
talists  will  fare  sumptuously  every  day  themselves  ;  they  will  keep  a 
number  of  servants  to  minister  to  their  luxuries,  or  they  will  set  labourers 
to  work  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  profit  on  their  labour.  On  tbc  con¬ 
trary,  those  who  receive  or  cwn  little,  cannot  consume  much.  Labourers 
have  a  bare  subsistence.  The  mode  in  which  wealth  is  distributed,  has 
a  vast  influence  on  subsequent  production  ;  but  for  all  practical  and 
scientific  purposes,  distribution  and  consumption  arc  precisely  the  same. 
In  consuming  wealth,  the  object  is  to  support  life,  or  give  a  zest  to 
existence  ;  and  the  most  agreeable  methods  of  consumption,  must  be 
settled  by  the  taste  of  each  individual.  If  they  be  in  any  respect  the 
subject  of  scientific  consideration,  they  do  not  fall  in  the  department  of 
the  economist,  but  in  that  of  the  cook,  the  physician,  the  moral  philo¬ 
sopher.  Consumption  may,  therefore,  be  discarded  from  political 
economy.* — *  Popular  Political  Economy,*  p.  5. 

That  was  published  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  yet  Mr. 
M*Cuiloch  eontinues,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  ‘  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,’  published  in  1843,  an  unmeaning  chapter 
on  Consumption.  Mr.  Mill  wisely  follows  the  author  we  have 
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quoted ;  he  is  sensible  that  for  all  scientific  purposes,  consump- 
tion  and  distribution  are  identical,  and  he  leaves  consumption 
to  the  cook  and  the  moralist.  We  cannot  equally  approve  of 
scparatiu};  Exchan‘:;e  from  Distribution.  In  latter  times,  Ex¬ 
change  has  undoubtedly  occupied  a  great  share  of  the  attention 
of  economists,  too  much  we  think;  and  the  subject  is  swelled 
in  Mr.  Mill’s  book  to  a  very  disproportionate  magnitude.  It  occu¬ 
pies  twenty-six  chapters,  and  in  it  money  credit,  and  international 
trade,  (an  epithet,  be  it  observed  in  passing,  full  of  error,)  arc 
treated  of.  The  consequence  of  this  division  of  the  subject,  is, 
that  some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  inlluencing  di^. 
tribution,  and  inflnmcing  production  are  not  treated  of,  nor 
referred  to  under  those  heads  ;  and  the  most  important  of  all 
exchanges,  those  between  the  labor.rer  and  the  capitalist,  and  the 
labourer  and  the  landowner,  are  twice  referred  to,  but  treated 
of  chiefiv  under  distribution.  It  would  have  been  more  lo;;ical 
to  treat  of  value  and  cost,  on  the  ])rinciples  w  hich  dcteriuinc 
exchange  as  a  part  of,  and  preliminary  to  distribution ;  exchange 
or  the  higgling  of  the  market,  of  w  hich  foreign  exchanges  are 
only  a  part,  being  in  fact  the  means  by  which,  after  division  of 
labour  begins,  the  share  of  each  in  the  product  which  results 
from  the  labour  of  all,  is  determined.  ^Ir.  Mill  has  adilcd 
neither  to  tlie  simplicity  nor  to  the  clearness  of  the  science, 
by  this  new  arrangement. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  temporary  intlucnce  and  tlie 
permanent  error  whicli  has  led  to  this  aberration  from  logical 
precision.  Within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  law  s,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  questions  connected  with  foreign  trade  have 
occupied  a  paramount  share  of  public  attention.  The  ditfusion 
of  the  precious  metals  through  difi’erent  communities,  tlic  price 
of  commodities  in  ditVerent  countries,  have  had  a  great  charm 
for  men  of  subtle  and  minute  minds,  and  have  made  them  dis¬ 
cuss,  at  a  wearisome  length,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  journals,  numerous  subjects  that  properly  form  part  of  the 
business  of  the  merchant.  It  is  the  especial  business  of  a  j)hi- 
losopher  to  distinguish  between  evanescent  and  permanent  inte¬ 
rests,  and  in  a  work  like  this  to  assign  to  each  its  due  share  of 
importance.  Mr.  Mill,  however,  carried  away,  wc  think,  by  the 
popular  sentiment,  has  treated  of  exchange  at  undue  length, 
though  it  is  palpable  that  the  business  of  the  merchant,  of  w  hich 
as  he  trc'  ts  it,  it  forms  a  part,  is  not  of  more  importance  than 
any  other  branch  ot  production.  Besides  being  misplaced,  the 
subject  is  improperly  cxalt^'d. 

The  permanent  error  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Mill  is  evidently  yet  a  victim,  or  he  would  not 
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speak  of  international  trade,  is  that  of  siipposiii",  because  poli- 
ticians  have  interfered  much  more  latterly  with  foreign  than 
domestic  trade,  that  there  is  a  trade  between  nations,  and  that 
the  trade  carried  on  between  ^Messrs,  llaritig  and  a  liouscin  New 
York,  is  diil’erent  in  principle  from  that  carried  on  between  the 
Messrs.  Haring  and  a  house  in  Manchester  or  (Glasgow.  Trade 
is  altogether  a  business  of  individuals,  and  not  of  nations.  There 
is  a  trade  which  grows  from  division  of  labour  amongst  individuals, 
whether  they  live  under  the  same  or  different  governments,  as 
the  merchant  who  imports  cotton  is  the  trader  between  the 
cotton-grower  in  the  United  States  and  the  spinner  and  weaver 
ill  England,  and  as  the  merchant  who  buys  hops  in  Kent,  and 
sells  them  to  the  brewer  in  Lincoln,  is  the  trader  between  the 
hop  grower  and  the  brewer;  and  there  is  the  trade  whieli  grows 
from  territorial  division  of  labour ,  oi  which  the  growth  of  hops 
and  cotton  in  dilferent  places,  and  the  exchanges  made  of  them 
for  wheat  and  cloth,  may  also  serve  as  examples;  and  tlusc  dis¬ 
tinctions  founded  on  great  natural  dilfcrenccs,  arc  known  hj 
the  incorrect  names  of  home  and  foreign  trade.  In  the  strictly 
natural  science  of  political  economy,  we  distinguish  a  trade 
arising  from  diversities  in  individuals,  and  from  diversities  of 
climates  and  soil,  from  diversities  in  men,  and  from  diversities 
in  the  external  and  material  world,  but  these  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  political  distinctions  which  usual ly  constitute 
nations.  They  both  exist  within  our  own  empire  and  country, 

and  they  both  exist  in  our  own  and  otiicr  countries.  It  has 
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jileased  statesmen,  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  trade  which  takes 
place  between  an  individual  at  New  York  and  an  individual 
in  London,  while  they  have  not  attempted  to  interfere  with 
that  carried  on  between  an  individual  at  Lincoln  and  one 
in  London ;  but  both  trades  are  carried  on  by  individuals, 
for  their  own  advantage.  There  is  nothing  national  in 
them,  and  international  is  a  misleading  and  unscientific 
term. 

When  exchange  is  treated  of  in  the  larger  sense  of  term,  as 
the  whole  body  of  rules  which  determine  how  much  of  one  com¬ 
modity,  or  one  species  of  labour,  shall  be  given  for  another,  it 
cannot  he  too  much  exalted,  but  then  it  ought  to  have  a  dilfer- 
ent  place  in  Mr.  Mill’s  treatise.  It  is  not  as  a  rule,  determining 
all  distribution  amongst  all  the  individuals  engaged  in  production, 
that  Mr.  Mill  treats  it,  and  the  place  he  assigns  it  is  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  length  at  w  hich  he  treats  it. 

Nor  has  he  conferred  any  benefit  on  the  science  by  separately 
considering,  in  his  fourth  book,  the  influence  of  the  progress  of 
society  on  production  and  distribution.  The  progress  of  soeiety 
means  only  the  increase  of  population,  which  depends  on  pro- 
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(luction.  The  subject  really  worthy  of  consideration  is  the 
mutual  relations  of  population  and  production,  which  belouj^s 
to  Mr.  MilFs  first  book.  This  is  a  most  important  Mihject, 
for  all  the  improvement  in  production  is  connected  with  the  pro- 
press  of  populiition,  but  of  this  Mr.  Mills  is  not  aware.  We 
believe,  too,  that  the  influence  of  the  propress  of  society  on  dis¬ 
tribution,  depends  exclusively  on  its  influence  over  production. 
lJut  by  his  method,  Mr.  Mill  is  driven  to  treat  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  both  of  production  and  distribution,  namely,  the 
effects  of  population,  which  both  adds  to  productive  power,  and 
forces  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  enhancing  cost,  after  he 
has  apparently  disposed  of  those  subjects. 

Nor  can  we  approve  of  the  introduction  of  the  influence  of 
povernment,  as  part  of  the  natural  science  of  wealth.  It  is 
w  holly  extraneous  to  it,  and  whatever  may  be  its  influence  on 
society  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  the  laws  which  determine  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  are  no  more  under  its 
influence,  than  they  arc  under  the  influence  of  spendthrifts  and 
gamblers.  Both  must  feel  the  effects  of  those  law  s ;  both,  hut 
particularly  Governments,  are  bound  to  observe,  but  cannot  alter 
them.  Mr.  Mill  has  needlessly  complicated  and  confused  the 
Bcicuce  by  his  new  arrangements,  which  is  the  more  to  he  re¬ 
gretted,  as  it  requires,  to  make  it  clear  and  cornprehcnsihle,  to 
be  separated  from  all  matters  which  do  not  properly  belong  to 
it.  So  much  we  say,  as  objecting  to  his  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  science  ;  we  now’  pass  to  his  manner  of  dealing  w  ith 
its  details. 

'Fhe  titles,  quoted  above,  of  the  chapter  on  the  means  of  al)o- 
lishinp  cottier  tcnantcy,  will  at  a  glance  inform  the  reader,  that 
^Ir.  Mill  really  carries  out  his  intention  of  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  science  to  practice.  lie  treats  the  occupation  of 
land,  uiujucstionably  a  subject  of  great  importance,  at  great 
length,  *  disproportioned,'  as  he  admits,  ‘  to  the  dimensions  of 
this  work  and  far  from  confining  himself  to  our  own  country 
and  times,  he  goes  back,  and  abroad,  for  illustrations.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  of  slavery  cconomially,  of  great  proprietors 
and  peasant  proprietors,  of  metayers  and  cottiers,  and  d.\v- 
labourcrs.  To  some  extent  he  is  a  defender  of  the  metayer 
system,  and  a  warm  advocate  for  peasant  proprietorship,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  which  he  expounds,  and  largely  illustrates.  Wc  miss, 
liowcver,  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  w’ork,  the  influence  ot 
a  great  and  guiding  principle.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we 
should  refer  to  the  examples  of  New  South  Wales,  w  here  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  requires  a  run  of  several  square  miles  for  his  cat¬ 
tle;  or  to  Belgium,  where  six  acres  may  be  the  average  size  ot  a 
farm,  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  occupation  of  laud  in  large 
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or  small  quantities,  is  at  all  times  benefieiallv  determined  by 
the  amount  of  population  in  a  "iven  spaee.  The  appropriation 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland  and  of  England  by  Norman  Barons,  in 
vast  masses — whole  counties  or  many  parishes,  being  comprised 
in  single  estates — was,  eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  a  bearable  evil ; 
but  to  continue  such  a  species  of  appropriation  now,  when  the 
land  carries  about  six  times  as  many  people,  though  that  has 
been  one  of  the  objects  of  onr  legislation,  causing  much  misery 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  absolutely  ruinous.  For  one 
man  to  hold  with  a  view  of  cultivating  one  thousand,  or  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  but  in  Northumberland,  or  parts 
of  Scotland,  many  farms  arc  met  with  of  that  size.  A  bene- 
licial  occupation  of  the  soil,  therefore,  is  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  contingent  on  the  amount  of  population.  Oircnm- 
stanccs  connected  with  the  same  principle,  and  contingent  on 
the  progress  of  industry,  determine  economically  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  slavery,  of  the  metayer  system,  and  every 
other  system  of  occupation,  with  a  view’  to  cultivation;  and  Mr. 
^lill  would  have  discussed  these  important  subjects  with  greater 
advantage  to  his  readers,  had  he  kept  continually  in  view  the 
over-ruling  effects  on  the  occupation  of  the  soil  of  a  dense  or 
dispersed  population. 

The  term  proprietor,  ^Ir.  Mill  connects  with  the  term  pea¬ 
santry,  and  so  makes  out  an  excellent  case  for  small  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  referred  to  the  independent 
ownership.  A  market  gardener,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  owning  and  using  only  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
is  on  a  par  with  the  many  acred  boors  of  Holland,  or  farmers  of 
the  north  of  England.  Each  has  the  advantage  of  security  and 
ow  nership,  and  the  quantity  of  acres  tliat  he  uses  is  of  minor 
iiuj)()rtancc.  It  is  the  same  with  peasant  proprietors;  the  inde¬ 
pendent  ownership  is  the  source  of  the  benefit,  and  the  size  of 
the  farm  occupied  by  each  man  might,  according  to  the  amount 
of  population,  be  very  difl’erent,  w  ith  equal  advantages.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  consequences  of  the  soil  being  ow  ned  by 
those  who  cultivate  it,  but  that  subject  is  totally  distinct  from 
the  size  of  the  portion  which  each  man  should  own  and  occupy. 
In  Mr.  Mill's  book,  as  in  many  other  writings,  however,  these 
distinct  matters,  whieh  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  are  confounded, 
and  advantages  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  ow’ucrs  of  the  soil, 
being  free  from  all  restrietions,  are  attributed  to  the  division  of 
the  soil  into  small  pieces. 

This  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  book  is  written  with  much  animation, 
and  is  particularly  rich  in  knowledge  and  illustrations.  After 
examining  the  occupation  of  land  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
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and  pointing  out  the  evils  of  the  cottier  system  of  Ireland,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  '  most  urgent  of  prac¬ 
tical  questions?  ‘  The  very  foundation  of  the  economical  evils  of 
Ireland,  is  the  cottier  system?  ‘  Cottiers  must,  therefore,  cease 
to  be.  Nothing  can  he  done  for  Ireland  without  tnuisforming 
her  rural  population  from  cottier  tenants  into  something  else,' 
— ‘  into  landed  proprietors?  The  principle  he  adopts  is  that  of 
•  fixing  the  amount  of  rent,'  as  between  peasant  and  landlord, 

‘  in  pcrf)etuity,  thus  changing  the  rent  into  a  quit  rent,  and  the 
farmer  into  a  peasant  proprietor?  He  thus  describes  how  this 
important  change  may  be  brought  about,  and  briefly  adverts  to 
its  consequences : — 

*Tlie  mode  which  first  suggests  itself  is  the  obvious  and  direct  one.  of 
doing  the  thing  outright  hy  Act  of  Parliament ;  making  the  whole  land 
of  Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenants,  subject  to  the  rents  now  really 
paid,  (not  the  nominal  rents),  as  a  fixed  rent  charge.  This  under  the 
name  of  fixity  of  tenure,  was  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Repeal  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  most  successful  period  of  their  agitation. 

•  Hut  though  this  measure  is  not  beyond  the  competence  of  a  just 
legislature,  and  would  he  no  infringement  of  property  if  the  landlords 
had  the  option  allowed  them  of  giving  up  their  lands  at  the  full  value, 
reckoned  at  the  ordinary  number  of  years*  purchase,  it  is  only  fit  to  he 
adopted  if  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  milder  remedy.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  complete  expropriation  of  the  higher  classes  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  which,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  laid  down, 
would  he  perfectly  warrantable,  hut  only  if  it  were  the  sole  means  of 
effecting  a  great  public  good.  In  the  second  place,  that  there  should 
he  none  hut  peasant  proprietors,  is  in  itself  far  from  desirable.  Large 
farms,  cultivated  hy  large  capitals,  and  owned  by  persons  of  the  best 
education  the  country  can  give,  persons  qualified  hv  instruction  to  appre¬ 
ciate  scientific  discoveries,  and  able  to  hear  the  delay  and  risk  of  costly 
experiments,  are  an  important  part  of  a  good  agricultural  svstem. 

‘  There  arc,  then,  strong  objections,  as  well  as  great  diflicul  ies, 
opposed  to  the  attempt  to  make  peasant  properties  universal.  Hut, 
fortunately,  that  they  should  he  universal  is  not  necessarv  to  their  use¬ 
fulness.  There  is  no  need  to  extend  them  to  all  the  population,  or  all 
the  land.  It  is  enough,  if  there  be  land  available,  on  which  to  locate  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  population,  that  the  remaining  area  of  the  country 
shall  not  be  required  to  maintain  greater  numbers  than  are  compatible 
with  large  farming  and  hired  labour.  Tor  this  purpose  there  is  an 
obvious  resource  in  the  waste  lands  ;  which  are  liappilv  so  extensive, 
and  a  larj^  proportion  of  them  so  improveahle,  as  to  aflord  a  mean-^  hy 
which,  without  making  the  present  tenants  proprietors,  nearly  the  whole 
surplus  population  might  be  converted  into  peasant  proprietors  else¬ 
where. 

*  It  would  be  desirable,  and  in  most  cases  necessary’,  that  the  tracts  of 
hind  should  be  prepared  for  the  labours  of  the  peasant,  by  being  drained 
and  intersected  with  roads  at  the  expense  of  government ;  the  interest 
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of  the  sums  so  expended,  and  of  the  compensation  paid  for  existing  rights 
to  the  waste  land,  being  charged  on  it  when  reclaimed  as  a  perpetual 
quit-rent,  redeemable  at  a  moderate  number  of  years’  purchase.  The 
state  would  thus  incur  no  loss,  while  the  advances  made  would  give 
that  immediate  employment  to  the  surplus  of  labour  of  Ireland,  which, 
if  not  given  in  this  manner,  will  assuredly  have  to  he  given  in  some 
other,  not  only  less  useful,  but  far  less  likely  to  repay  its  cost.  The 
millions  lavished  during  the  famine  in  the  almost  nominal  execution  of 
useless  works,  without  any  result  but  that  of  keeping  the  people  alive, 
would,  if  employed  in  a  great  operation  on  the  waste  lands,  have  been 
quite  ns  effectual  for  relieving  immediate  distress,  and  would  have  laid 
the  foundation  broad  and  deep  for  something  really  deserving  the  name 
of  social  improvement.  Hut,  as  usual,  it  was  thought  better  to  throw 
away  money  and  exertion  in  a  beaten  track,  than  to  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  most  advantageous  investmeiit  of  them  in  an  untrodden 
oue. 

‘  When  the  formidable  difficulties  in  which  the  government  of  this 
country  is  becoming  more  and  more  deeply  involved  by  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  shall  he  met  instead  of  evaded,  l)y  men  capable  of  rising  supe¬ 
rior  both  to  their  own  indolence  and  prejudices,  and  to  those  of  others  ; 
we  may  hope  to  see,  from  the  present  lazy,  apathetic,  reckless,  improvi¬ 
dent,  and  lawless  Ireland,  a  new  Ireland  arise,  consisting  of  peasant 
proprietors  with  something  to  lose,  and  of  hired  labourers  with  some¬ 
thing  to  gain ;  the  farmer  attached  to  peace  and  law  by  the  possession 
of  property,  the  latter  through  the  hope  of  it,  while  the  agriculture  of 
one-half  of  Ireland  would  be  conducted  on  the  best  system  of  small 
cultivation,  and  that  on  the  other  half  on  the  best  principles  of  large 
farming,  and  combination,  and  labour.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  hope, 
that  when  the  number  of  hired  labourers  was  duly  proportioned  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  were  employed,  and  a  peaceful  'clearing'  had  made 
the  country  safe  for  English  capital  to  dwell  in,  the  rate  of  w’agcs  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  a  tolerably  high  standard  of  living — and  the 
spirit  of  saving,  fostered  by  the  desire  of  ac(piiring  land,  would  prevent 
that  standard  from  being  again  dcj)rcsscd  through  an  imprudent  increase 
of  population  ?  * 

We  quote  tliis,  rather  as  an  exemplification  of  Mr.  Mill's 
style  and  manner  of  applying  his  principles,  than  as  altogether 
approving  of  all  his  suggestions.  That  the  claims  of  the  land- 
owners  to  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  which  arc  entirely  the 
offspring  of  unjust  legislation,  should  be  instantly  abro¬ 
gated,  and  the  land  given  up  to  the  people  in  full  pro¬ 
perty,  is  indispensable  and  just;  that  the  government  should 
take  measures  to  share  it  fairly  amongst  the  Irish,  assuming 
that  the  ownership  is  due  to  them,  as  a  small  cempensation 
for  the  evils  it  has — we  had  almost  said  wantonly — but  cer¬ 
tainly  with  unexampled  and  even  brutal  ignorance,  inflicted  on 
them  ;  but  putting  them  in  quiet  possession,  imd  securing  them 
R8  far  as  possible  in  quiet  possession,  it  should  leave  the 
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draining,  and  all  other  necessary  labour,  entirely  to  the  people. 
Though  we  ditter  on  minor  ^ints  from  Mr.  Mill,  we  conliallv 
agree  with  him  on  the  principle  of  allowing  the  Irish  to  seize 
and  hold  the  waste  lands  as  property,  as  one  of  the  best— ])er. 
haps  the  only  means  by  which  the  regeneration  ot  Ireland  can 
be  safely  begun.  It  will  be  the  removal  of  the  hand  of  landlord 
tyranny.  It  will  first  emancipate  a  part,  and  then  the  whole, 
of  Ireland  from  the  injurious  restnetions  of  the  British 
government— it  will  be  the  return,  so  far,  to  a  natural  system 
of  society,  or  an  approximation  to  freedom,  and  will  pave  the 
way  for  the  growth  of  a  tow  n  population,  and  the  extension  of 
all  other  productive  arts,  as  well  as  agriculture,  without  which 
there  is  no  steady  and  enduring  progress  in  society,  and  no 
security  for  civilization.  Mr.  Mill  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
honest  politician  and  every  good  man,  for  liis  earnest  and  en¬ 
lightened  advocacy  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Irish. 

In  the  same  excellent  spirit,  and  with  similar  clear  and  elo¬ 
quent  statements,  Mr.  Mill  discusses  the  remedies  for  low* 
wages,  which  he  finds  chiefly  in  the  labouring  classes  ini])osing, 
of  their  own  free-will,  restraints  on  population,  in  education 
making  them  better  acquainted  with  the  economic  laws,  and  in 
measures  of  colonization.  The  information  and  instruction 
given  on  this  topic  are  admirable,  but  rather  too  remote  in 
their  effects  to  be  of  much  present  usefulness.  They  have  this 
defect,  too,  that  they  imply  restrictions  on  one  class  almost 
exclusively,  and  carry  with  them  by  implication  the  principle, 
that  protluctivc  industry  is  always  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  middle  classes. 

In  a  very  practical  spirit,  too,  Mr.  Mill  discusses  the  inci¬ 
dence  and  effects  of  taxation,  and  the  grounds  and  extent  of 
govcrnnient  interference  with  various  portions  of  society. 
Though  we  differ  from  some  of  his  views  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  cannot  deny  to  him  the  merit  of  discussing  it 
clearly,  and  ably  supplying  some  of  the  best  arguments  w  e  have 
yet  met  with,  for  the  interference  of  government  with  matters 
in  which  we  reject  its  claim  to  interfere.  Such  an  extensive 
work  oflers  many  points  for  controversy,  but  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  that,  nor  even  to  enumerate  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  ns.  We  pass  on  to  a  subject  which  we  regard 
as  of  great  importance,  and  which  should,  we  think,  on  Mr. 
Infill’s  plan,  of  improving  society  by  the  application  of  economic 
truth,  have  peculiarly  engaged  his  attention. 

Low  wages  in  England,  and  the  vast  destitution  of  the  cottier 
population  of  Ireland,  are  obviously  but  parts  of  a  great  dis¬ 
order  that  at  present  atl'ects  all  Europe.  It  is  now  universidly 
admitted,  that  the  evils  of  France,  which  have  led  within  the 
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memorv  of  living  men  to  three  or  more  great  revolutions,  are 
social  rather  than  political,  and  hence  mere  political  changes, 
substituting  one  form  of  government  for  another,  one  set  of 
rulers  for  those  of  a  ditierent  name  or  title,  have  given  and  can 
give  no  relief.  Not  that  it  is  asserted  or  meant,  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  political  power  and  the  form  of  the  government  have 
no  present  influence  over  the  welfare  of  society ;  and  far  less  is 
it  asserted  or  meant,  that  the  distribution  of  political  power  and 
political  organization  is  perfect,  citlnjr  in  France  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  But  the  acts  of  statesmen  having  long  been 
subjected  to  the  control  of  public  opinion,  which  is  more  en¬ 
lightened  on  politics  than  economical  science,  political  tyranny, 
such  as  flagrant  violations  of  person  and  property,  and  even 
flagrant  violations  of  religious  feelings,  has  been  a  good  deal 
checked ;  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  further  poli¬ 
tical  changes  merely,  are  not  suflicient  to  meet  the  existing  evils 
of  society.  We  ask  for  political  changes,  as  a  means  of  getting  social 
iinpro\einent.  The  progress  of  every  part  of  society  is  not  simul¬ 
taneous.  At  one  time,  literature,  as  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, — 
and  at  another,  mathematics,  as  in  the  time  of  Newton, — and  at 
another,  mechanics  or  chemistry,  as  at  the  end  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  jump  a-head,  and  the 
other  parts  of  society  afterwards  reach  an  equal  or  similar  stage 
of  progress.  For  a  long  period,  forms  of  government  and  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  have  commanded  attention,  and  being  sncccs- 
bively  much  changed,  if  not  improved,  it  is  now  the  turn 
of  the  masses  to  interest  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted,  that  their  wretched  condition  can  only  be 
amended  by  some  improvements  in  economical  and  social  rela¬ 
tions,  rather  than  by  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  or 
the  distribution  of  political  power.  At  present,  it  is  perceived 
that  imperfect  social  relations  arc  the  causes  of  political  evils ; 
and  it  is  of  more  importance,  therefore,  now  to  amend  those 
social  relations,  to  bring  them  forward  on  a  level  with  the 
general  progress,  than  merely  to  change  political  institutions 
without  a  certainty  of  amending  them. 

hen  the  distinction  between  social  and  political  institutions 
is  fully  analyzed,  it  results  that  the  latter  arc  directed  princi¬ 
pally  to  raaiiitaiu  the  right  of  property,  whatever  that  may  be, 
which  exists  in  a  community  ;  w  hile  the  social  arrangements, — 
at  least,  those  which  most  concern  the  masses — are  directly 
dependent  on  that  right  of  property ;  and  hence,  all  political 
changes  which  are  subordinate  to  preserving  that  right  un¬ 
altered,  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  social  relations  of 
men  ;  and  the  poor  continue  after,  as  before,  any  great  political 
change,  in  the  same  abject  condition.  At  present,  the  degrada- 
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tion  of  the  masses  is  the  plague  of  all  Europe.  It  is  the  source 
of  the  Revolution  in  France.  There  are,  it  is  asserted  liy  M. 
Lcroux,  8,000,000  beggars  in  that  country.  It  is  heaving  all 
(jcrmany  into  convulsions.  It  is  the  cause  of  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  It  excites  perpetual  uneasiness  and  alarm  in  Kngland, 
which  are  daily  augmenting.  It  rouses  ])hilfinthropy  into  acti¬ 
vity.  Its  existence  is  eviclcnccd  by  2,000,(X)0  paupers,  and  an 
increase,  last  year,  of  1 1*81  per  cent,  of  commitments  for  crime 
in  Phigland  and  ^Vales. 

The  great  problem  for  the  present  age  to  solve  is,  how  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  the  masses  is  to  be  raised, 
A  diftcrent  distribution  of  political  power  may  have  some  ten¬ 
dency  to  improve  it,  but  tlic  consequences  of  ])olitical  revolu¬ 
tions  abroad,  and  of  our  own  Reform  Act,  do  not  much  en¬ 
courage  us  to  place  our  trust  exclusively  in  such  movements. 
AVc  must  look  elsewhere  for  hope  and  confidence.  If  we  could 
not  trace  to  very  distinct  causes,  the  aggravation  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  multitude  since  1845,  we  might  be  inclined  to  say, 
too,  of  the  free-trade  measures,  that  we  could  not  trust  to  that 
source  for  improvement;  but,  knowing  the  existence  of  those 
other  cjuiscs  of  deep  distress,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  potatoes, 
the  measureless  and  profligate  extravagance  of  the  government, 
the  prodigious  miscalculation  and  avarice  of  our  great  capi¬ 
talists,  we  still  rely  on  the  abolition  as  speedily  as  may  be,  of 
legislative  restrictions  on  honest  industry,  as  one  means  of  im¬ 
proving  the  social  condition  of  all. 

Hut  with  the  exception  of  a  general  rccommcnoation  to 
ficc*omplish  freedom  for  industry,  which  has  grown  into  an  en¬ 
during  principle,  and  daily  extends  its  influence,  and  augments 
the  number  of  its  votaries,  we  are  not  aware  tliat  political 
economy,  or  any  branch  of  the  soci'al  sciences,  has  suggested  any 
feasible  scheme  for  raising  the  general  condition  of  the  masses. 
Compidsory  division  of  the  soil  as  in  France,  a  rigid  monopoly 
of  it,  with  a  restrictive  succession  and  entails  as  in  England  and 
Ireland,  poor-laws  and  workhouses,  criminal  law’s  and  prisons, 
home  colonization  and  colonization  of  the  wastes  of  the  world, 
improved  agri''ulture,  and  extended  manufactures,  though  all 
praiseworthy  as  far  jus  they  go,  arc  obviously  incflicient.  They 
have  been  tried,  and  failed.  For  this  great  social  disease,  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  we  think,  supplies  no  remedy.  It  is  Jis  much  the 
opprobrium  ot  the  science  Jis  consumption  is  of  medicine.  Here 
and  then*,  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  M‘Culloch,  there 
arc  some  warnings  of  mischief  from  the  division  of  property  in 
hrance,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  mauufjicturing  towns  in 
England,  and  generally  there  are  w  jiruings  in  all  political  eco¬ 
nomical  writings,  against  the  effects  of  an  increase  of  popula- 
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tioii ;  but  none  of  the  political  economists  foresaw,  any  more 
than  the  statesmen  of  France  and  (icrmany,  the  convulsions 
that  are  shattering;  all  the  political  institutions  of  Europe,  and 
they  arc  not  likely,  therefore,  now  to  sn^j^cst  a  remedy  for  the 
social  causes  of  those  convulsions,  llclievinj;  that  even  the 
"rent  political  commotion  we  now  witness,  has  its  source  in 
social  arrangements,  it  is  a  great  reproach,  we  think,  to  all  the 
political  economists  of  Europe  ;  it  is  the  disgrace  of  their 
science,  that  these  convulsions  have  been  allowed  to  come  upon 
us  unprepared,  and  that,  now  when  they  have  come,  politicians 
and  political  economists  can  find  no  better  cure  for  them  than 
the  creation  of  anew  felony,  and  tlic  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  one  country,  and  the  estalilishmcnt  in  another 
of  a  state  of  siege  and  military  law'. 

Though  Mr.  iMill  is  not  superior  on  this  point  to  other  political 
economists,  and  suggests  no  adecpiatc  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a 
very  poor  and  degnided  multitude,  his  work  has  the  merit  of 
enabling  us  to  sec  and  to  tell  the  cause  of  the  insutUcicncy  of 
political  economy  to  guide  society  out  of  its  ditlicultics.  With 
the  exception  of  some  eulogies  on  security  of  property  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  production,  which  may  be  safely  asseitcd  without  ap¬ 
proving  of  entails,  and  of  Gs.  for  working  fourteen  hours  during 
six  consecutive  days,  political  economists  have  slurred  over  the 
question  of  property,  and  made  it  no  part  of  their  science.  Mr. 
Mill  departs  from  the  beaten  track,  and  begins  iiis  book  on 
Distribution,  by  treating  through  three  chapters  on  Property. 
The  subject  is  far  too  delicate  for  a  fearless  popular  discussion, 
and  we  only  wish  to  borrow  from  Mr.  Mill,  the  proofs  that  tho 
distribution  of  wealth  has  always  been  discussed  by  political 
economists  in  snbscrvicncv  to  an  existing  right  of  propertv. 
He  says  in  his  preliminary  remarks,  that  ‘  unlike  the  laws  of 
production,  those  of  distribution  are  partly  of  human  institution, 
since  the  manner  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  in  any  given 
society,  depends  on  the  statutes  or  usages  therein  prevalent.* 
He  dwells  on  the  same  subject  in  his  chapter  of  Property,  Hook 
ii.  Chap.  1  : — 

‘The  (li.<«tribution  of  wealth  is  a  matter  of  human  institution  solely. 
The  things  once  there,  mankind,  individually  or  collectively,  can  do 
with  them  as  they  like.  They  can  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  w’hom- 
soever  they  please,  and  on  whatever  terms.  Further,  in  the  social 
8tate,  in  every  state  exce])t  total  solitude,  any  disposal  whatever  of  them 
can  only  take  place  hy  the  general  consent  (<f  society.  Kven  what  a 
person  has  ]>roducedhy  his  individual  toil,  unaided  hy  any  one,  he  cannot 
keep,  unless  it  is  the  will  of  society  that  he  should.  Not  only  can  society 
take  it  from  him,  but  individuals  could  and  would  take  it  from  him,  if 
society  only  remained  passive  ;  if  it  did  not  either  interfere  en  masse,  or. 
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employ  and  pay  people  for  the  purpose  of  interfering,  to  prevent  him 
from  being  disturbed  in  the  possession.  The  distribution  of  wealth, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  society.  The  rules  by 
which  it  is  determined,  are  what  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  com¬ 
munity  make  them,  and  arc  verv  different  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries  ;  and  might  be  still  more  different,  if  mankind  so  chose.’ 

Guarding  ourselves  against  being  supposed  to  assent  to  every 
part  of  this  passage,  we  quote  it  to  show  the  fact,  that  all  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  concerning  distribution,  arc  framed 
in  subserviency  to  the  existing  right  of  property.  Adam  Smith 
stated  the  same  fact,  but  it  was  overlooked  by  most  of  his  succes¬ 
sors,  and  they  discuss  the  distribution  of  wealth  amongst  dilfer- 
eut  classes,  including  all  the  elfects  of  the  ancient  monopoly  of  the 
soil,  and  the  ancient  slavery  of  the  labourers,  always  maintaincil 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  law’  of  the  land,  as  if  it  were  wholly 
determined  by  natural  laws,  uninfluenced  by  the  statutes  at  lai  izc 
and  the  customs  connected  with  them.  Smith  said,  adverting 
to  the  general  fact  of  the  monopoly  of  the  soil,  but  expressing 
it  in  the  form  of  a  principle  : — ‘  The  original  state  of  things,  in 
which  the  labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of  his  lahour,* 
(the  natural  law',  let  us  intercalate,)  *  could  not  last  beyond  the 
Jirst  introduction  of  the  appropriation  of  the  landy  and  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  stock.  It  w  as  at  an  end  therefore,'  (the  original  state 
of  things,  in  w  hich  the  labourer  enjoyed  the  w  hole  produce  of 
his  labour,  not  the  natural  law  which  gives  all  produce  to  labour, 
and  confers  it  on  individual  labourers,  for  that  is  still  in  existence,) 

‘  before  the  more  considerable  improvements  were  made  iu  the 
productive  powers  of  labour,  and  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to 
trace  further  what  might  have  been  its  efl’cet  on  the  recoui- 
jKjnse,  or  wages,  of  labour.'  Provokingly  enough,  thercfi>re, 
Adam  Smith  refused  to  impure  into  the  cUects  of  tlic  very  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  most  influence  the  condition  of  the  labourer, 
viz.,  the  appropriation  of  land  and  its  consequences,  the  pi\)iit 
on  accumulated  stock ;  and  throughout  his  treatise  he  assumed 
these  circumstances  and  their  consequences,  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  science.  He  was  at  liberty  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
his  own  discussions,  but  that  limitation,  followed  by  all  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  without  notice  or  remark,  till  Mr.  Mill's  book  appeared, 
now  prevents  political  economy  from  supplying  any  rules  to  help 
society  out  of  its  present  diflicultics.  lii  *  France*  especially,  it 
is  the  profit,  or  reward,  of  the  capitalist  of  which  the  bulk  of 
the  labouring  chisscs  complain.  In  Ireland,  it  is  obviously  the 
appropriation  of  the  soil,  on  unjust  principles,  which  is  the  cliict 
source  of  evil.  Hut  that  appropriation  and  profit  on  accumulated 
stock,  arc  assumed  as  first  principles  in  political  economy,  or  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  investigation.  The  author  of  the*  science 
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declined  to  trace  their  effects.  Tiie  profit  on  accuumlatioii  and  the 
present  appropriation  of  land  may  both  be  right;  into  that  question 
we  do  not  enter,  we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  fact,  that  the 
science  which  takes  both  for  granted,  can  afford  no  satisfaction 
to  the  French,  and  no  relief  to  the  Irish,  and  can  supply  tlicm 
with  no  rules  of  conduct.  Both  in  France  and  Ireland,  and  we 
may  say  in  all  Fhirope,  the  complaint  made  by  the  lower  classes, 
the  source  of  their  discontent  and  their  insurrection,  which  ex¬ 
cites  chartism  in  England,  and  revolution  in  France,  is,  that  the 
laws  and  customs  of  society  do  not  fairly  and  justly  distribute 
wealth ;  and  political  economy,  far  from  discussing  the  justice 
or  the  propriety  of  those  law  s  and  customs,  assumes  their  exist¬ 
ence,  stands  up  for  their  defence,  and  too  often  insists  that  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  brought  about  by  means  of  them,  is  the 
inevitable  conseiiuencc  of  natural  and  necessary  laws. 

^Vhat  political  economy  has  not  done,  communism,  and  so¬ 
cialism,  and  co-operation  societies,  meeting  the  wishes  and  hopes 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  have  attemiited  to  do.  The  authors  of 
those  systems,  however  much  mistaken  in  the  means,  have  at 
least  coniprehended  the  end.  They  have  been  profoundly  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  existenee  of  great  social  evils,  and  have  proposed 
plans  to  remedy  them.  So  far  as  their  plans  have  been  carried 
out,  they  have  egregiously  failed,  but  on  that  account  they  arc 
no  more  to  be  blamed  than  Sullv  and  Colbert,  than  Pitt  and 
Peel,  than  the  whigs  and  the  torics,  tliaii  the  contrivers 
of  state-churches  and  of  coercion  laws,  who  all  proposed  to 
remedy  some  social  evil,  or  introduce  social  improvement,  and 
have  all  completely  failed.  By  their  methods,  which  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  have  had  a  far  more  extensive,  full,  and  fair  trial 
than  communism  and  socialism,  they  have  inflicted  great  injury 
on  society.  They  may  have  secured  power  and  wcaltli  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  confounded  their  ow  n  aggrandizement  with  the 
public  welfare,  but  their  schemes,  balancing  continuousness 
Hsainst  intensity,  have  done  quite  as  much  mischief  as  those  of 
Fourrier,  Cabot,  and  Louis  Blanc. 

To  all  these  schemers — Sully,  Colbert,  Louis  Blanc,  in  France; 
Peel,  Pitt,  and  state-churchmen,  in  England — one  error  has 
been  common.  They  have  all  thought  that  they  could  improve 
society,  and  make  it  other,  different,  and  better,  than  Cod  has 
made  it.  They  have  all  been  discontented  with  man  as  he  is, 
and  have  su])posed  they  eould  improve  human  nature.  Each  of 
them,  when  he  has  attained  a  profound  conviction  that  the  others 
have  acted  erroneously,  has  not  been  contented  with  removing 
the  error ;  he  has  invariably  thought  that  he  could  do  better  for 
society  than  nature,  and  has  substituted,  as  the  rule  of  its 
government,  an  error  of  his  own. 
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When  the  instincts,  sentiments,  and  faculties  of  man  are  exa¬ 
mined,  they  arc  found  to  be  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  and  the  preservation  of  the  race.  Hunger  warns 
in  time,  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  body  in  liealth,  by 
food,  and  an  impulse,  so  irresistible  as  to  surpass  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  many  philosophers  all  the  bounds  of  reason,  provides 
for  the  continuance  of  the  species.  Anger,  revenge,  charity, 
the  desire  of  wealth,  the  desire  of  soeiety,  have  eaeh  and  all 
their  appropriate  objects,  but  they  all  operate  through  individuals, 
and  only  bring  about  the  benefit  and  preservation  of  society  hy 
preserving  and  benefiting  them.  There  is  no  instinet,  no 
passion,  no  sentiment,  w’hieh  has  for  its  immediate  and  direct 
object,  the  welfare  of  society,  as  hunger  has  for  its  innnediate 
and  direct  object,  by  indicating  the  necessity  of  food,  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  bodv  in  health.  In  individuals  there  is  a  desire 
to  improve  their  condition,  which,  steadily  followed  as  gradually 
enlightened  by  knowledge,  is  the  parent  of  all  excellence,  l^ut 
this  is  no  more  a  guide  to  social  improvement,  except  as  it  ope¬ 
rates  to  improve  individuals,  than  are  any  of  the  animal  in¬ 
stincts.  It  is,  therefore,  an  enormous  error,  common  to  all  these 
schemers,  that  they  infer  the  susceptibility  of  society  to  improve¬ 
ment  by  schemes  and  contrivances,  because  the  aspirations  of 
the  individual  for  the  improvement  of  his  ow  n  condition,  tend  to 
bring  about  the  general  improvement.  The  aspirations  only 
ojKratc  to  im])rove  society  by  improving  the  individual,  and  man 
cannot  be  made  ditferent  from  what  he  is,  nor  society  improved 
by  schemes  and  regulations  borrowed  from  the  aspirations  for 
improvement  in  individuals.  Society  seems  destined  to  he 
indclinitcly  improved  by  such  aspirations,  as  it  is  destined  to  he 
preserved  by  the  animal  instincts,  but  they  can  no  more  be 
made  the  guide  of  society,  than  the  ambition  of  Lord  John 
Itussell,  or  the  hunger  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  perfection  of 
society  consists  in  the  perfection  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
it,  each  in  his  own  sphere  and  place ;  and  each  one  has  a  s[)licre 
and  a  place  of  his  own,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  ditferent  from 
the  place  and  sphere  of  every  other.  A  whole  society  com¬ 
posed  of  perfect  statesmen,  perfect  priests,  or  any  other  class 
perfect  in  itself,  is  an  impossibility.  Hence  it  is  a  j)alpable 
absurdity,  whether  it  he  ])ractisod  hy  Louis  Blanc  or  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  a  dignitary  of  the  ehurcli,  to  attcm|)t  to  model  other 
men,  or  model  society,  according  to  the  ideal  after  which  he  or 
any  one  else  thinks  it  good  to  strive.  We  re[)cat,  that  the 
aspirations  of  individuals  after  excellence,  can  only  help  them 
to  improvement,  and  help  to  improve,  by  their  example  and 
iutlucnce,  the  circle  in  which  they  move ;  but  those  aspirations 
are  no  better  calculated  than  the  animal  instincts,  to  dictate 
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penernl  rulers  for  the  guidance  of  society.  Wo  have  yet,  there¬ 
fore,  to  seek  for  such  a  guide ;  and  the  present  condition  of 
society,  after  political  economy  lias  lor  some  years  imd  mucli 
intlucucc,  may  convince  us  that  we  cannot  find  in  that  science 
such  a  guide.  It  confirms  the  account  we  have  given  of  its 
limited  nature,  as  unwisely  restricted  by  Smith,  followed  by 
his  blundering  successors. 

By  bringing  distinctly  before  the  world  the  arbitrary  limita¬ 
tion  which  economists  have  placed  to  their  science,  Mr.  Mill 
explains  why  he,  like  other  economists,  though  he  professes  to 
teach  social  wisdom,  has  really  done  little,  and  cannot  do  much, 
for  society.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  chief  of  what  he  has 
done,  lies  beyond  the  usual  boundaries  of  the  science,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  principle  of  violating  and  overturning  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  land,  as  it  now  exists  in  Ireland,  and  setting  at 
nought  the  claims  which  a  few  landowners  make  to  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  as  well  as  the  occupied  soil  of  Ireland.  His  few  practical 
applications  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  are  far  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  his  distinct  exhibition  of  its  narrow  limits,  and  the 
practical  steps  he  has  taken  beyond  them.  That  we  consider  to 
be  the  great  merit  of  his  peculiar  opinions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions.  His  long  discussions  about  large  and  small  farms,  and 
the  metayer  system^  belong  more  to  abstruse  speculation,  or  to 
the  history  of  the  past,  than  the  practical  daily  life  of  Europe. 
His  sentimentalism, favourable  toa  stationary  condition  of  society, 
when  progress  and  development  arc  as  much  the  L*nv  of  its 
being,  as  growth  and  decay  are  of  individual  life,  though  much 
praised  by  several  journalists,  is  (piite  unworthy  of  his  name 
and  reputation.  His  discussions  on  the  functions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  though  acute,  do  not  embrace  the  whole  truth;  but  we 
can  no  more  enumerate  all  the  points  on  w  Inch  we  differ  from 
Mr.  Mill,  than  we  can  advert  to  all  those  on  which  we  agree 
with  him.  Several  circumstances  that  may  be  almost  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  principles,  such  as  this,  that  the  *  demand  for 
commodities,  is  not,’  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  usually 
said  to  be,  ‘a  demand  for  labour,’  he  has  made  bright  and 
clear  by  illustrations.  We  have  adverted  to  a  few  points,  both 
of  agreement  and  disagreement,  both  in  the  plan  of  the  w  ork 
and  in  the  details;  we  hiive  shewn  how"  little  the  science  is 
applicable  to  correct  the  present  evils  of  society,  and  explained 
the  reason  and  grounds  of  its  inellicicncy ;  and  we  must  be 
content  with  further  saving,  that  notwitlistanding  the  minor 
defects  we  have  pointed  out,  and  more  that  we  have  not  noticed, 
Mr.  Mill’s  book  is  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  work  on 
political  economy  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  Great 
Britain. 
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Christianiiy ;  its  Perfect  Adaptation  to  the  Mental^  Moral,  and  Spiritual 
Mature  of  Man.  By  Athanase  Coquerel,  one  of  the  Pusloisof  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  D.  Davison,  M.A.,  with  a  Pre¬ 
face,  written  expressly  for  the  English  Edition,  by  the  Author. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  a  work  of  more  than  common  interest.  The  Preface  explains 
the  position  of  the  protestant  church  of  France  us  reconstituted, 
after  its  long  and  bitter  persecutions,  by  the  Law  of  Germinal,  in 
1802.  It  has  long  been  a  mystery  to  many  persons  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  how  so  motley  a  collection  of  men  could  be  embraced 
under  the  name  of  a  protestant  church,  professing  to  be  successors 
of  those  who  upheld  and  subscribed  the  old  confessions.  But  it  now 
appears  that  this  church  has  literally  no  creed  to  which  even  assent 
is  required,  and  the  door  therefore  is  wide  enough  to  admit  all, 
whether  believers  or  unbelievers.  The  author,  with  commendable 
candour,  enters  into  an  explanation  why  the  efforts  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  been  so  coldly  met  by  the  French 
protestant  clergy,  and  why  still  they  do  not  co-operate  in  popularizing 
the  use  of  the  Divine  word.  It  seems  very  inconsistent  to  us,  that 
those  who  claim  the  free  use  of  scripture,  and  assert  it  as  the  oiily 
standard,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  human  authorities,  do  not 
employ  their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  this  authority  to  bear  upon 
every  conscience.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  God’s 
word,  in  both  countries,  is  justly  and  strikingly  put  by  this  author. 
He  says :  *  In  France,  when  a  man,  totally  unprepared,  receives  a  Bible, 
he  has  nether  in  his  life  seen  it  opened  in  a  place  if  worship  ;  it  has  never 
been  under  his  sight  as  a  school-book  or  a  church- book  ;  no  early  associa¬ 
tions  are  recalled  to  his  mind ;  no  dim  recollections  of  his  youth  remind  him 
of  a  time  when  the  volume  was  put  into  his  innocent  hands.*  These  facts, 
inMead  of  being  any  apology  for  not  aiding  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible,  would  be,  with  us,  irresistible  arguments  for  urging  every 
Frenchman  to  procure  and  peruse  it.  But  the  French  Protestant 
Church  comprises  all  castes  of  opinion  —  as  is  evident  from  the 
statements  ot  this  volume — made,  w’e  must  say,  with  the  utmost 
candour  and  sincerity.  What  M.  Coquerel’s  creed  is,  w’ill  appear 
from  his  volume,  which  is  pregnant  with  thought.  We  cannot 
exactly  determine  to  what  school  he  belongs — for,  while  disclaiming 
rationalism,  he  is  always  rationalising — and  has  constructed  his  ex¬ 
position  of  Christianity  mainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  transcc*ndental 
philosophy.  The  work  is  the  result  of  much  labour,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  repay  an  attentive  perusal.  It  is  not  a  book  for  ordinary 
readers,  but  for  the  thoughtful  and  critical.  It  is  probably  designed 
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to  iipliold  and  vindicate  the  philosophising  clergy  of  the  Reformed 
church  of  France,  who  have  departed  so  far  from  the  original  creeds 
and  confessions,  ‘  that  most  probably  not  one  of  the  ministers  of  tlia 
church  would  sign  tlie  old  confession  as  it  is.’  It  is  time  such  an  esta¬ 
blishment  were  dis-established,  which,  we  trust,  it  will  be,  under  the 
Republic.  A  voluntary  churcii  will  be  a  new  thing,  and  develop 
new  powers  in  that  remarkable  country.  Other  nations  besides 
France,  are  ripening  for  it.  But  the  laity  and  the  literati  are  before 
the  clergy  upon  this  question. 


Sacred  Geology  :  or  the  Scriptural  Account  of  the  World's  Creation 
maintained ;  and  reasons  assigned  for  questioning  that  geological  hypo^ 
thesis  concerning  the  sedimentary  formation  of  strata^  from  which  the 
inference  has  been  drawn,  that  inconceivably  long  periods  of  time  elapsed 
between  each  of  these  formations,  and  before  the  Creation  of  man,  etc, 
12mo.  London :  Painter. 

The  Mosaic  Creation  viewed  in  the  light  of  Modern  Geology,  By  G. 
Wight.  Recommendatory  Note,  by  W.  Lindsay  Alexander, 
D.L).,F.S.A.S.  l*2mo.  Glasgow :  Maclehose. 

These  are  works  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  both  from  the 
subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  the  re¬ 
spective  authors  have  performed  their  part.  They  are  equally 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  record  ;  but  tliey 
do  so  upon  opposite  principles.  The  author  of  *  Sacred  Geology,* 
whoever  he  may  be,  disputes  many  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
geologists,  and  denies  that  they  have  adequate  ground  for  their 
theories.  Mr.  Wight,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  the  theories  as 
proved,  and  then  proceeds  to  reconcile  them  with  the  sacred  testi¬ 
mony.  llis  task  is  very  respectably  performed;  and  upon  tho 
supposition,  that  the  inferences  of  the  geologists  are  founded  on  facts, 
or  founded  upon  a  sufficient  induction  of  facts,  and  are  not  charge¬ 
able  with  hasty  and  immature  generalization,  his  work  is  as  cornpleto 
and  reasonable  an  exposition  of  the  case  between  the  scriptures  and 
geology,  as  the  believers  in  both  have  yet  supplied.  It  is  vastly  to 
be  preferred  before  that  of  Professor  Baden  Powell,  in  his  article  on 
*  Creation,*  in  Dr.  Kitto’s  *  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.* 

The  author  of  ‘  Sacred  Geology  ’  repudiates  tlie  entire  system  of 
strati.ication,  as  laid  down  in  the  accredited  theories  of  the  geolo¬ 
gists,  and  strenuously  maintains  tliat,  apart  from  the  authority  of 
scripture,  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  facts  already  well  known, 
and  becoming  increasingly  so  by  fresh  discoveries  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Among  these  men  of  science,  it  is  not  for  ordinary 
readers  to  arbitrate  and  decide.  The  friends  of  revelation,  however, 
may  rest  peifectly  content.  Science  will  ultimately  correct  its  own 
errors ;  and  though,  for  a  time,  its  conclusions  may  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  scripture,  as  in  its  past  history  they  have  often  been, 
yet  time  will  reprove  the  hasty  theorizers,  and  bring  them,  however 
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relucUntly,  lo  the  conclusion,  that,  though  revelation  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  teach  natural  science,  yet  it  is  guilty  of  no  foregone  conclu- 
aion  that  science  has  proved  to  be  false.  Had  it  so  long  ago  antici¬ 
pated  the  modern  theory,  before  the  facts  on  which  it  is  built  wero 
known,  it  would  have  neutralized  its  religious  teaching,  by  aflirming 
what  all  the  world  then  would  have  believed,  and  could  only  have 
lielieved,  to  be  false.  But  as  it  did  not  anticipate  science,  so  neither 
does  its  language,  when  fairly  interpreted,  contradict  science.  Let 
it  have  fair  play,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  come  out  of  its 
present  trial  with  an  ample  justification.  We  recommend  both  these 
works  to  those  interested  in  such  inquiries.  They  have  here  an 
alternative  suited  to  the  present  position  of  the  controversy.  They 
may,  if  they  so  judge,  dispute  the  theories  of  the  geologists  alto¬ 
gether,  with  no  little  show  of  reasoning,  or  they  may  take  refuge  in 
the  harmony  which  Mr.  Wight  has  supplied.  Time  and  continued 
investigation  can  alone  help  us  to  determine  which  is  the  true  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  at  present  surrounding  this  highly  important 
and  interesting  subject. 


England,  Rome,  and  Oxford  Compared,  as  to  Certain  Doctrines :  in  Six 
Lectures,  By  the  Rev.  A.  Boyd,  M.A.  London:  Seeley  and  Co. 

Tradition.  Justification,  the  Sacraments,  Reserve,  Unity,  Develop¬ 
ment,  are  the  six  subjects  treated  in  these  Six  Lectures.  They  are  all 
designedly  handled  in  a  popular  manner,  and  exhibit  a  very  adequate 
arquuintance  with  the  Puseyite  heresies,  as  at  present  desolating  the 
eMablished  church ;  and  a  very  fairamountof  scriptural  argument  against 
them,  i'hey  arc  not  the  most  learned  and  elaborate  of  th  ir  class: 
nor  are  they  eminently  calculated  to  recover  those  infected  with  the 
Romanizing  leaven,  but  tliey  may  serve  to  fortify  the  minds  of 
church  people  who  yet  abide  by  the  doctrines  of  tlu  Jieformation. 
Thorough  church  of  Lngland  men  cannot  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  ;  and  hence  the  most  able  arguments  against  the  new  doc¬ 
trines  which  have  yet  appeared,  have  been  from  the  pens  of  dissent¬ 
ers.  All  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church  who  have  taken  up  the 
controversy  against  Puseyism,  appear  to  us  afraid  of  going  into  the 
subject  in  all  its  extent.  They  argue  well  from  scripture,  and  insist 
upon  its  finality;  but  then  they  have  never  harmonized  this  with 
that  other  finality  which  is  said  to  have  *  authority  in  matters  of  con¬ 
troversy.’  Their  allegiance  does  not  seem  to  be  single  ;  and  they 
constantly  betray  tlie  awkwardness  of  having  to  adjust  the  assertion 
that  it  is  so,  with  the  consciousness  that  it  is  divided.  They  fail  to 
reconcile  the  language  of  their  offices  with  their  own  interpretation  of 
scripture.  Iheir  ap)>eal  to  the  articles  and  homilies  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  while  the  language  of  the  baptismal,  communion,  burial,  ordi¬ 
nation,  and  other  services,  unquestionably  favours  the  interpretation 
pul  upon  them  by  the  Puseyites.  To  such  men  as  Mr.  Boyd,  we 
always  feel  disposed  to  »ay,  better  repudiate  these  authorities,  than 
endanger  the  Divine  one,  or  allow  your  opponents  to  wield  against 
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you  so  formidable  a  weapon.  Let  God  be  true,  though  every  man 
were  found  a  liar.  But  this  singleness  of  appeal  would  endanger  the 
theory  of  a  state-church,  and  the  consequences  would  be  unpleasant, 
Hence  the  necessity  for  all  the  attempts  to  harmonize  the  church 
with  the  Bible. 


Js  Christianity  from  God  ?  or,  a  Manual  of  Christian  Evidence  for  Scrip* 
ture  Headers,  City  Missionaries,  Sunday  School  Teachers,  ete.  By 
the  llev.  John  Gumming,  D.D. 

This  is  a  useful  manual,  alfording,  within  a  small  compass,  and  at  a 
moderate  price,  a  concise,  but  tolerably  comprehensive,  summary  of 
the  various  topics  involved  in  the  Christian  evidence.  The  author 
has  skilfully  condensed  the  mutter  of  many  elaborate  treatises,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  powerful  arguments  of  the  most  celebrated 
autiiors.  Thus,  for  instance,  Foster’s  reasoning  against  Atheism,  that 
no  man  can  assure  himself  that  there  is  no  God,  unless  he  knows  all 
things,  and  is  omniscient,  is  expanded  and  forcibly  applied  by  Dr. 
Gumming.  Such  an  original  and  striking  thought,  altliougli  put  into  a 
very  dillerent  style,  might  have  been  acknowledged.  Wo  are  not, 
however,  disposed  to  quarrel  with  so  useful  a  performance.  There 
are  various  marks  of  haste,  which  a  revision  will  no  doubt  correct. 
The  work  would  be  improved  by  a  condensation  of  some  of  the  more 
lengthy  arguments,  and  an  expaiuion  of  such  as  treat  of  miracle  and 
prophecy,  both  of  which  struck  us  as  treated  superficially,  and  yet 
they  are  the  main  stays  and  bulwarks  of  revelation.  A  short  defence 
of  miracles  as  against  Hume’s  argument,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
more  striking  instances  of  prophecy  abridged  from  Keith  or  Davison, 
would  greatly  improve  the  work.  But  as  it  is,  we  commend  it  to 
the  classes  for  whose  service  it  is  intended. 


*11  is  TF  ritt^.n  :*  or  every  Tf’ord  and  Expression  contained  in  the  Scrip* 
ture,  proved  to  he  from  God,  By  Professor  L.  Gaussen.  London  : 
Bagster. 

Ihe  Bible  not  of  Man  ;  or,  the  Argument  for  the  Divine  Origin  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  By  Gardner 
Spring,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

These  works,  though  analogous,  and  nearly  identical  in  their  object, 
are  widely  difl'erent  in  their  contents.  Professor  Gaussen  stoutly 
opposes  that  notion  of  inspiration  which  restricts  it  to  the  idea  or 
conception  of  the  inspired  man,  leaving  the  selection  of  phraseology 
to  his  taste  and  judgment.  The  argument  for  verbal  inspiration  is 
very  ably  and  even  elaborately  stated.  Many  of  the  objections  to  it 
ore  greatly  mitigated,  and  the  difTiculties  of  the  opposite  opinion  for* 
cibly  exhibited.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  verbal 
inspiration  that  we  have  met  with.  Those  who  incline  to  the  author’s 
opinion  will  hail  his  services,  and  admire  the  learning  and  acuteness 
with  which  he  has  maintained  his  theme.  Others  who  adopt  the 
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common  hypothesis  will  do  well  to  ponder  his  arguments.  All  theo¬ 
logians,  ami  especially  those  in  their  noviciate,  will  hnd  much 
mutter  for  mature  deliberation,  and  some  valuable  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  tliis  neat  and  cheap  little  volume. 

Dr.  Spring’s  work,  which  comes  forth  under  the  auspices  of  the 
l^ndon  Religious  Tract  Society,  is  intended  to  display  the  evidence 
of  inspiration  Iroin  the  character  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  This 
is  adapted  both  to  convince  gainsayers,  and  conhrm  the  faith  of  be¬ 
lievers.  It  is  an  able  and  eloquent  display  of  those  peculiar  murks 
of  inspiration,  which  ought  to  satisfy  every  candid  reader  that  the 
Bible  is  not  of  man.  This  volume  will  be  read  with  great  delight 
and  profit  by  all  believers  in  revelation  who  possess  themselves  of  it, 
whether  they  hold  verbal  inspiration  or  conceptional.  We  can  cor¬ 
dially  commend .  both  volumes  as  superior  treatises,  well  deserving 
the  careful  perusal  of  all  believers  and  all  unbelievers.  We  wish 
them  an  extensive  circulation. 


Sermons  by  the  late  Rex'erend  Nathaniel  Morrent  A.M.  With  a 
Memoir,  Edinburgh  :  Black'./ood.  1848. 

These  posthumous  sermons  are  the  production  of  an  accomplished 
biblical  scholar,  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  men  of  piety  who 
continued  in  the  church  of  Scotland  after  the  disruption.  They  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  Scotcli  preaching,  a  uniformity  in  the 
simple  textual  arrangement,  a  superabundance  of  divisions,  some¬ 
times  a  rather  tedious  elucidation  of  what  was  never  dark  ;  but  there 
is  withal  about  them  a  prominence  given  to  evangelical  truth,  a  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  to  Biblical  language,  an  energy  and  a  manliness 
that  comes  up  to  the  apostle’s  notion,  *  speaking  boldly  us  1  ought 
to  speak.' 


Testimony  to  the  Truth  ;  or.  The  Autobiography  of  an  Atheist.  London  : 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  experiences  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sincere  mind,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  describes  the 
author’s  passage  from  atheism  to  Christian  faith  and  character,  in 
circumstances,  and  by  means,  that  impart  peculiar  worth  to  the  nar¬ 
rative.  The  outward  history  is  striking,  the  inward  still  more  so. 
1  ruthfulness,  sagacity,  and  considerable  graphic  pow’er,  mark  the 
whole  of  the  volume.  We  do  not  adopt  all  the  author’s  views; 
should  interpret  differently  from  him  some  of  the  facts  of  both  his 
mind  and  life,  which  he  records,  and  imagine  that  a  deeper  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  certain  subjects  discussed,  would  have  led  to  a  revision  or 
omission  of  portions  of  his  book  ;  but  we  can  honestly  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  containing  much,  both  in  matter  and 
form,  that  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  The  Christian  cannot 
peruse  it  without  gratitude  and  instruction,  while  the  sceptic  will 
derive  from  it  many  lessons  of  sound  wisdom,  and  often  find  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  vividly  exposed. 
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The  Duties  and  Defects  of  Dissenters  of  the  Present  Day,  in  reference  to 

the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  this  country.  In  Twelve  Lectures. 

By  the  Hev.  \V.  Thorn.  London;  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Mr.  Thorn’s  labours  in  *the  great  controversy  of  the  age,’  are  well 
known,  and  by  those  who  have  carefully  e.xamined  them,  are  highly 
estimated.  Such  readers  as  make  an  author  a  sinner  for  a  word, 
may  turn  from  them  with  distaste;  but  those  who  can  appreciate 
sound  views,  strong  convictions,  unfaltering  zeal,  and  genuine 
earnestness,  will  rejoice  in  his  society,  and  listen  deferentially  to  his 
counsels.  His  tracts  are  admirably  suited  for  popular  effect.  They 
lay  hold  of  the  passing  occurrence,  avail  themselves  of  the  impulse 
of  the  hour,  and  blend  with  happy  skill  the  temporary  and  the  per¬ 
manent,  illustrating  the  principles  of  immutable  truth  by  the  passions 
and  prejudices  which  distract  many  of  their  professed  admirers.  The 
substance  of  these  lectures  was  delivered  before  large  and  highly- 
respectable  audiences,  at  Southampton,  and  they  are  now  issued  in 
an  amended  form,  in  the  hope  of  extending  their  influence  through  a 
wider  sphere.  ‘  In  preparing  the  work  for  the  press,  the  writer  has 
aimed  especially  at  three  things :  Comprehension — to  omit  nothing  of 
moment  in  the  exposition  of  the  entire  question  under  consideration  ; 
Conciseness — to  state  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  facts  and  reason¬ 
ings  deemed  es^ential  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject ;  Perspicuity — 
to  make  every  argument  plain  and  convincing  to  the  most  ordinary 
reader.’ 

This  threefold  object  has  been  effected  to  a  very  happy  extent, 
and  we  cordially  recommend  the  publication  to  our  readers. 
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